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BE IT REBfEBfBERED, That on the 9Sd day of Auttist, in the 50th yeair of the 
Indepeadenee of the United States of Ameriea, Charles Wiley, of the said District, 
hath deposited in this office the title of a Book tlie right whereof he claims as proprietofi 
in the words following, t6 wit : 

History of the United States, from their First Settlement as Colonies, to the CInee of 
the war with Great Brifain, in 1815. 

** CIvilo, ineredibile memoratu est, adepta libertate, quantum brcvi creverit/'-* 
aMlhut, 

In conformity to the Act of the Congress of the United States, entitled '* An Act for 
the eneottragement of Learning, by securing the copies of Maps, Charts, and Books, to 
the authors and proprietors of such copies, daring the time therein mewdoned.** And 
«Iso to an Act, entitled '* An Act, supplementary to an Act, entitled an Act for the en- 
eouragement of Leamine, by securing the copiea of Maps, Charts, and Books, to the 
authors and proprietors of such copies, during the times therein mentioned, and extend- 
ing the benefits thereof to the arts of designing, engraving, and etching mstorical and 
Other prints." 
I JAMES DILL, Clerk of tht Southern DUtriet of Jflne- Tofk. 
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THE following work was begun many years since : the 9f^ 
pearance, soon after, of several books, «n a plan nearly nmilur, 
and the want of sufficient leisure, induced the Author torelin* 
^piish his design. Perceiving, from the subsecjuent oAerol 
apremium for the best written woric of the kind, that anodic was 
wanted, he resumed and comj^eted his undertaking. 

It was his purpose to present a correct and interesting narra 
tive of all the important events in the luatory of his comitry : to 
eidiibit, in a strong light, the principles of political and religious 
fi[«edom which our forefathers professed, and for which they 
fought atid conquered ; to record the numerous examples of for* 
dtade, courage, and patriotism, which have rendered them Ulus-' 
trious ; and to produce, not so much by moral reflections, as by 
the tenor of the narrative, virtuous and patriotic impressions 
upon the mind of the reader. It was his aim to render the book 
worthy to be read, not only in tiie academies and schoob of his 
country, but by that very numerous portion of his fellow citizens, 
who have seldom tiie opportunity to peruse more voluminovs 
productions ; and by those who might wish to review their 
studies, and fix in their memory the succession of events : and 
it was also his aim to exhibit a style which should be comet 
and pure ; should be free from ambitious ornament, and from 
those faults with which the writers of this country have been 
too justiy charged. He by no means suf^oses that he has 
accompli^ed all he aimed at. 

It was thought indispensable that a history, intended to be ac- 
cessible to all, should contain soitie account of the different 
states of the union ; in order that many prejudices, the of&pring 
of ignorance, might be removed ; and that the injurious effectSt 
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idiich must flow firom an acquaintance with the histoiy of a 
single state only, might be ^vpided. It was ^e correct remark 
of an -abje'^writei^j^iftt^tli^h^tory of colonies generally affords 
but two interesting^ eras) taat oCl]^eir settlei^ent, and that of their 
ind^j^te'AoeJ * $'o^th!of;4ih^Qe the author has more particu- 
larly directed his attention. 

Let those who imagine that no book can do good that is not a 
great book, consider that every American should be acquainted 
w|th the hist(»y of lus ^KMmtry, and that a voluminous lustory 
would not be read by one tw^otieth part of the population ; that, 
on most minds, the same or even strongar impressions would be 
made by a work well written on the plan of this, than by a min- 
ute, and of course often tedious, detaU of every event ; that the 
perusal of such a work, in early life, must excite rather than 
gratify curiosity ; that much, very much good would be done, 
should a knowledge of the in^rtant events be communicated, 
and correct impressions be given, to those who would otherwise 
remain entirely ignorant : and that, in fact, this book contains 
more than many an octavo of high price. > 

But while it is important that no American cidzen should be 
ignorant of the principal events in the history of his country, 
it k the indispensiUe duty of all, who can enjoy the opportu* 
nit^, to read and to study the larger and more particular histories 
which have been published. There is little danger that this small 
and favored class will neglect this duty. The danger is great- 
er, that much the most numerous portion of the population—- 
^ast porticMa in whose hands are the destinies of the republic — 1 
would read itotbb^; on the subject should expensive works only 
be ^lUidhed. 
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At a meeting of the American Academy of Langttige and Belles 
Xiettres, held at the City-Hall, in die city of New-Yoric, October 20, 
1820, — ^Hon. Brockholst Livingston, First Vice-President, in the 
chair ; Rev. John B. Romeyn, D. D. Clerk, — ^the following preamble 
and resolution, offered by W. S. Cardell^ Esq. seconded by die Rev. 
Doctor Wainwright, were mianimously adopted : 

As the proper edacadon of youth is, in all communities closely 
consected with national prosperity and honor ; and as it is particularly 
important in the United States, that the rising generatioxi shouM 
possess a correct knowledge-^of their own country, and a patriotic 
attachnient to its welfare ; — 

Resohedy that a premium of not less than four huiidred dollars, 
and a gold medal worth fifty dollars, be given to the author, being an 
American citizen, who, within two years, shall produce the best 
written lustoiy of the United States, and which, with Such history, 
shall contain a suitable exposition of the situation, character, and in- 
ta^ests, absolute and relative, of the American Republic: calculated 
Ibr a class-book in academies and schools. This work is to be ex- 
amined and approved by a committee of the institution, in reference 
to the.interest of its matter, the justness of its facts and principles, the 
purity, perspicuity, and elegance of its style, and its adaptation to its 
intended purpose. 

By order of the Aeademy, 

ALEX. Mc LEOD, Ree'g Sec'ry. 

The undersigned, being appointed a committee with full powers 
to examine the several works submitted, and award the medal and 
premium in pursuance of the above resolution, having perused four 
books offered by different authors, according to the conditions requir- 
ed, have selected one as being the best of the four; and aHer referring 
it to its author for such tninor corrections as might render it more 
acceptable to the public, do now finally adjudge said medal and pre- 
mium to be due to the writer of the work recendy printed, entided, 

" A HistoRr of the United States, from their first 
Settlement as Colonies, to the close of the War with 
Great Britdn, in 1815. 

"Civitati iocredibile meoioratu eat, adepta libertate, quantum brevi creveri*,.**- ■ 

Wm. p. Van Ness, 

Alexr. Mc Leod, ^ Oommtttt, 

Jacob Morton, 
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INTRODUCTION. 



THE Gontinent of America was probably unkno^ to toe 
ancients.' If once known, as some have supposed, to the Car- 
diaginians, the Scandinavians^ and the Welsh, all knowledge of 
it was afterwards lost The discovery of this extensive region, 
constituting nearly one half of the habitable globe, was the acci« 
dental result of the attempts, made in the fifteenth century, to 
find a passage, by sea, frmn the ports of Europe to the East 
Indies, whose precious commodities were then^ifnsported, over 
land, by a long^ dangerous, and expen^ve rout^ 

2. This passage ivas universally sou^t by sailing south, along 
^e western coasts of Europe and Africa, in the hope of find- 
ing the termination of the continent, when the Indies, it was 
supposed, might be attained, by taking at first an easterly and 
then a northerly qourse. The discovery of the Cape of Good 
Hope, in 1487, encouraged expect^on, and gave increased ac- 
tivity to the spirit of adventure. 

3. Among the navigators of that age, Christopher Columbus, 
a native of £e rqiublic of Genoa, was distinguished for eiqperl- 
ence and skill in his profession, for extensive knowledge, and 
for a bold and original genius. The shape of the earm, then 
known to be round, and the fact that pieces of carved wood, a 
canoe, and two human bodies, of a complexion different from 
that of Europeans, had been driven, by long westerly winds, 
upon the idiores of islands contiguous toEurope, suggested to 
h^ observing mind the projel^ of seeking the East Indies by 
wiilinir directly west. 
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4. Unable to dc3ray th^ d^ense^ of an expedition, he souji^lit 
* first tfc&ajstjt^ii^'ofrjife rtatJye'cJty. His countrymen^ accus- 
tomed ohTy W rtrul^g, ?n*fi^iffl>«3fiels, along the Shores of the 
continent, treated the project as chimerical, and declined furnish- 
ing aid. A pressing 'application ^o the king of Portugal, in 
whose dominions he had resided, met likewise with ridicule and 
rejection. Persevering in his purpose, he then sent his brother, 
Bartholomew, to England, to apply to Henry Vll, and went 
himself to Spain, which was then governed by Ferdinand and 
Isabella, from whom he solicited as»stance. 

5. For a long time he solicited in vain. At length the queen, 
persuaded by his representations, became his friemi and -patron. 
by her. direction, three small vessels were fitted out, and he was 
authorised to sail with these upon his projected voyage of dis- 
covery. On the third of August^ 1492, he departed from Palos, 
in Spain, directing his course towards the Canary islands, 

6. He stopped there to refit, and, on the sixth of Septanber, 
boldly adventured into seas whict no vessel had yet entered, 
with no chart to direct him, no guide but his compass, and with- 
out any knowledge of the tides or currents which might inter- 
rupt his course. He moved rapidly before the trad^ wind, 
which blows invariably from the east to the west between the 
tropics, judiciously concealing from his ignorant xmd timid crews 
the progress he made, lest they might be alarmed at the speed 
%vith which they receded from home. 

7. About the fourteenth of September, he was distant nearly' 
six hundred miles from the most westerly of the Canaaries, and 
here the magnetic needle was observed to vary from its direc- 
tion to the polar star, and incline towaixls the west ; an ap- 
pearance which, although now familiar, had never before been 
observed. 

8. Columbus and his companions were alarmed. They were 
far from land, and far from the tracks of other navigators. All 
before and around them was unknown, and their only guide 
seemed to be no longer entitled to their confidence. JBut although 
alarmed, Cojvunhus l(»f«t not his pr»'sence of mind. He assigned 
a reason for the vaiiat'on, ^\hich, without satisfying himself, 
silenced the mui'jni4»*s of his companions. 

9. But the interval of cjoiet inid suliordination was short. 
Disaffection soon reappeared among the ignorant and wavering, 
and, gradually spreading, at ieagth pervaded the whole squadron. 
The men blamed their sovereign for listening to the schemes of 
a dreaming adventurer. The indications of land had all proved 
fallacious. They would be amosed and deceived no longer. 
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Tii^ agreisd thai Cciumbus dumld %^ ibrnd ta i^ihqiildi an 

snd some of tiie more dari^t^ltod.o^ t&rowHi]^.!^ -mC^ the 
sea, as a vbAomxy projector, v^koae death would cause so regret, 
^ifid produce, no uu^uiiy. 

10. Amidst these difficokies, Cdunatoi displayed those tiaits 
of charaeta' which fHrored the greatness of faismhid, and his pe- 
coUarfilneflBfinr the arduous duties of his station. He appeared 
yvUdi a steady and eheerfol countenance, as if satisfied with whsct 
he had done. SomeUmes he soothed his companions by liolding 
■oat to them a prospect oi ridies and of jEame, and by offering a 
^gratylty to him who ^bould first discover land. Sometimes he 
assumed a tone of authorky, threatening diem with the ven- 
g;eaiice of dieir sovereign, and everlasting infamy, should they 
compel him to abandon tiie underta&ng. 

11. These e&iDOuragements and threats prevented open and 
fi^rdbie resistance to his anthority. Meanwhile the squadron 
proceeded onward ; the indications of land had become froquent, 
end convinced him ^t it cotiU not be far distant But his crew 
Were unconvmced, and their discontent increased. Assembling 
ttimultuous^y on deck, they demanded to be conducted back to 
Sp^ka. As n last expedient, he proposed that they should con- 
tinue on their course three days longer, and if, in that thne, land 
'^ould not be discovered, he woidd then comply with their 
demand. 

12. Tliey consented. Before the time expired, Columbus, 
on the 11^ of October, at midnight, saw a light gUmmering at 
a dii^ance. ^< A light ! a light !^ was the joyful exclamation, 
which mstantly resounded ^ough the s(;^adron. On the ap- 
proadi of mormng, all hands stood gazing ii^^itly in the direc- 
tion where land, it was expected, would be discovered. 

18. B6on, on board the Pinta, the most forward vessel, was 
heard the cry of " Land ! land !" which was repeated, with 
ahnost frantic ddigbt, by the crews of the other vessels. Passing 
' fi*om one extreme to the other, they, who k few days before had 
reviled and insuked their commander, now regarded him as^one 
whom the Ddty had endowed with knowledge and penetration 
above ihe conmion lot of mortals. 

14. At sunrise, Columbus, in a rich and q;>lendRl dress, land- 
ed, -and, with a drawn sword in his hand, and di^laying the 
royal stjuodard, took possession of Ae island for (he crown of 
Spain^ all his followers kneeling on the shore and kissing the 
ground with tears of joy. The natives, who had assembled in 
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great nulhtnirs oir tlie 6ikt iql^pearance of the ships, stood around 
the SpW^ipilfji^psins ki qpe^cld^ astonishment 

1B;« i^^fl^i'EJub^Ai^ifren^ hgidly less amazed at the scene 
before them« Every herb, and shrub, and tree was different 
from those wMch flourished in Europe. The inhabitants ap- 
peared in the simple innocence of nature, entirely naked. Their 
black hair, long and uncurled, floated upon their Moulders or 
Wfis bound in tresses around their heads. Though not tall, they 
were well shaped and active. They were shy at first, through 
fear, but soon became familiar with die Spaniards ; from whom, 
with transports of joy, the;^ received various trinkets, for which 
in return they gave, such provisions as they had, and some cotton 
yam, tl^ only commodity of value they could produce." 

16. To this bland Columbus gave the name of San Salvador. 
The natives called it Guanahani, and by tiiat name it is now 
'known. It is one of the Bahama isles, and is above three thou- 
sand miles from Gomera, the most western of the Canaries. 
From the poverty and ignorance of the inhabitants, Columbus 
was convinced that he had not yet arrived at the rich country 
which was the object of his search. Leaving Guanahani, he 
discovered and visited several other islands, and at length arrived 
at one, called Haytl, by the natives, and by him,^ Hispaniola. 
Here he r^nained a few weeks, and then returned to Spain. 

17. The news of his wonderful discovery filled the kingdom 
with astonishment and joy. His reception at comt was accom- 
panied by flattering and ^lendid ceremonies ordained for the 
occasion ; and he was honored by many proofs of royal favor. 
He made three subsequent voyages, and, in 1498, discovered 
the continent of America, at the mouth of the Oronoco, a river 
of the third or fourth magnitude in the New World, but far sur- 
passing the largest in the Old. 

18. The honor, however, of first discovering the continent, 
must, without diminishing the merit of Columbus, be given to 
J<^ Cabot and his son Sebastian. They were Venetians by 
birth, but, soon af):er the result of the first voyage of Columbus 
was known, were sent, by the king of England, on an ezpeditioii 
of discovery, in the same direction. In June, 1497, they ar- 
rived at the island of Newfoundland, in North America, and, 
proceeding westward, soon after reached the continent. It 
being their object also to find a direct passage to the East 
Indies, they first sadled northwardly in search of it, as far as the 
57th d^ree of latitude ; then, returning, cruised along the coast 
to East Florida ; and thence sadled to England without having 
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made any setdement Upon the discoveries made in this voyage 
&e EnM founded their claim to tbe eastern portion of ]*oith 
America. 

19. In 1499, Alonzo de Ojeda, a compamon of Colombas in 
bis first expedition, sailing under the patronage of several Por* 
tuguese merchants, discovered the continent at Paria, in the fifth 
degree of north latitude. Americus Tespucius, a Florentine 
gentleman who accompamed him, published, on his return, an 
account of the voyage and a description of the country which 
they had visited ; and from him it derives the name it bears. 

20. In 1504, several adventurous navigators, firom difierent 
parts of fVance, came, in small vessels, to fish on the banks of 
Newfoundland. In 1524, John Yerrazzano, a Florentine, in 
the employment of the king of France, sailed along the coast of 
America, firom Florida to the 50th degree of notth latitude. 
He is supposed to have entered the harbor of New York. He 
made, the next year, another voyage, from which he never 
returned, nor is it known by what disaster he pe]:ished. 

2i. During the next forty years, frequent voyages werelnade 
to the coast of North America. Of some, the object was fish- 
mg ; of others, trade with the natives. In 1540, the French 
made an attempt to plant a colony in Canada, which was unsuc* 
cessful. 

22. The rdi^ous wars which afflicted France in the dxteenth 
century, induced that illustrious statesman, Jasper CoHgni, the 
bead of the Protestant sect, to project, in 1502, a settlement in 
Aijierica, to which his brethren might retire from the persecu- 
tion of the Catholics. Fitting out two ships, he sent them thi- 
ther under the command of John RR}aut, who landed at a pkuse 
simposed to be within the limits of South Carolma, bmlt a fort, 
left a part of his men, and returned to France. 

23. The men who were left, soon after mutinied, killed their 
commander, buHt and equipped a vessel and put to sea. Having 
been out several weeks and consumed all their provisions, one 
of their number, who consented to be made a victim to save his 
comrades, was killed and eaten. A few.dajrs afterwards, they 
were taken !'up by an English vessel and carried to England. 
This was the first attempt to plant a colony within the limits of 
the United States ; and it is worthy of remark, that to secure an 
asylum firom religious persecution was the object in view. Co- 
ligni afterwards sent a party to Florida, who were treacherou^y 
massacred by the Spaniards. 

24. In 1583, Sir Humphrey Gilbert, having received from 
queen Elizabeth a grant of such <' remote, hei^en, and barba- 
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roue Isuods" as be might dlscorer and oceupj, fitted out a squad* 
droa of five ^ip9, and sailed for America* On arriving before 
St. John, in NewfouncUand, be found tbu*t7 six vessels fishing in 
the harbor. He landed and took possession of &e country ia 
the name <^ his sovereign. On' his return to England, he suf* 
fered shipwreck and perished. 

25. The next year, sir Walter lUdeigh, distinguished in the 
history of England as a gallant knight and as the favorite of the 
queen, obtained a renewad of the patent granted to sir Humphrey, 
who was his half brother, and despatched to America two ships 
commanded by captains Amidas and Barlow. They first landed 
on an island in the inlet to Famplico sound, then proceeded to 
the isle of Roanoke at the mouth of Alliermarle sound, in North 
Carolina, and at both places were treated with great respect hy 
the natives. 

26. Having firelghted their ships with furs, sassafras, and ce* 
dar, they retmmed to England, where they published marvellous 
accountSt of the beauty of the country, the fertility of the soil, the 
mildfless of the climate, and the innocence of the natives. The 
queen wa» so charmed with the description that, as a memorial 
that the country had been discovered during the reign of a virgin 
queen, she called it Yii^inia. 

27. The next year, Raleigh sent from England a fleet of 
seven vessels, commanded by Sir Richard GrenviUe, and^ car- 
rying upvrards of one hundred persons, destined to begin a j^ef- 
tlemeol;. They were left under Ralph Lane, on Roanoke 
island. Thie success of the Spanbrds in finding gold in South 
Ammco, led these adventurers to employ their time in a fruit- 
less search for it here. In 1586, they were^ visited by Sir 
Frands Drake, who, at their request, conveyed them back to 
England. Lane canying home a quantity of tobacco, the 
Iiulian custom of smoking it was adopted by Raleigh, a man of 
gaiety and fashion, and introduced at court. 

28. Soon after Drake departed, Grenville agaid arrived with 
provisioz^ for the settlement. Finding it abandoned, he left 
fifteen men to keep possesion of the country. In 1587, three 
other ships were sent to the same place, but tiae men who had 
been left could not be found, having probably been murdered 
by the savages. After remaining a few weeks on the coast, the 
ships returned to England, leaving one hundred and seventeen 
men on Ae island. War then existmg between England and 
Spain, two years elapsed before the coast was a^rai visited. In 
mat period the wh<Me nunilier perished ; (yut m what manner 
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ritds never been saoeaMimi* Thus esdfid the esa^oaa of 
Bateig^ taplan^ ft eokmy la Amenott* 

29i. Theae aastrnmemiaSMamf wiitulreifr for several yeaca 

the attentioiL of the BagBsh from Ae^e distaal regieiis* In 

1602, Bart^lomeVR €kimidM m«d0 a vt^rage to ionerica. In- 

steaii of takh^ the dniiiiloria, Init usutsl^routei bjr the West India 

is^Qids, he sMfibd direcdj^ wmt Ubm En^amd, shortening the 

voyage at least one: UMi ^jui animl^ in May, on the coast of 

liassacb^Siil^ HeliiUaeQireredaheddlaiidi aj^ taking a^ greait 

'^pi^tiilfty ef oodfeh n^xt iti eaB^. k Cape Cod. Proceeci^ng 

w8dutfami«%v ^ paaaed; Oaf Head) entened Buzzard's .biy, and 

^«pQii an Maoid #itlMi it ereet^ %fliii&dl fort} the rulna of whidi 

were vUk^ fm hte ^: I.T97. itfl^ ^«ding a while with the 

Indians he returned home. 

30. The report made by Gosnold revived the spirit of adven- 
ture. In 1603 and 1605, two voyages were made in the same 
direction, and Penobscot bay, Massachusetts bay and the rivers 
between them were discovered. The accounts given by the last 
navigators confirmed the report of Gosndd, and led to a more 
extensive scheme of colonization than had yet been attempted. 

31. Of this scheme, Mr. Richard Hakluyt was the most ac- 
tive promoter. By his persuasion an association of gentlemen, 
in different parts of the kingdom, was formed for the purpose of 
sliding colonies to America. Upon their application to king 
James, he, by letters patent, dated in 1606, divided the country 
of Yirgihia, then considered as extending from the southern 
boundary of North Carolina to the northern boundary of Maine, 
into two districts, and constituted two companies for planting 
colonies within them. 

32. The southern district he granted to sir Thomas Gates 
and his associates, chiefly resident in London, and therefore 
styled the London company. The northern district he granted 
to Thomas Hanham and his associates, who were styled the Ply- 
mouth company. The. two districts were called South and 
North Yir^nia. The members of these companies were prin- 
cipally merchants; their objects were the extension of commerce 
iukI the discovery of mines of the pirecious metals, which wek*e 
supposed to abound in North as well as in South America. 

33. For the supreme government of the colonies, a grand 
council was insti^iUed,* the members of which were to reside in 
England, and to be appointed by the kmg. The subordinate 
jurisdiction was committed to a council in each colony, the mem- 
bers of which were to be appointed by the grand council in Eng- 
land, and to be governed by its instructions. To the emigrants 

B 
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and their descendants were secured the enjo^nent of all the 
rights of denizens or citizens, in the same manner and to the 
same extent as if they had remained or heen bom in England. 
^ 34. Before the date, however, of these letters patent, the king 
of France granted tb &e Sienr De Monts all the territory horn 
the 40th to the 46th degree of nordi ktitade, or from New Jer- , 
sey to Nova Scotia, then called Acadle. By virtue of this grant 
a settlement was made In 16§4, on the south eastern ^de of the 
bay of^Fundy, and called Port ^ Royal. In 1608, . Samuel 
Champlain, the agent of De Monts, laid the foundation of Que«- ^ 
beo, the capital of Canada. From these possessions of the 
French, the colonies of New England and rfew Yoric w^e, 
for niore than a centuxji frequency and crudly annoyed 



CHAPTER 1. 



HISTORY OF VIRGINIA. 



THE London company, soon after its incorporation in 1606, 
de^atched to America diree ships, having on board one hun- 
dred and five perrons destined to begin a settlement in South 
Yirginia. Christopher Newport commanded the squadron. 
He Dtras accompanied by captain Gosnold and other distinguished 
individuals ; some allured by curiosity, and some by the prospect 
of gain, to visit a coimtry said to be inhabited by a new race of 
beings, and to abound in silver and gold. 

2. A sealed box was delivered to Newport, with directions 
that it should not be opened until twenty*four hours after the 
emigrants had landed in America. During the voyage, violent 
dissensions arose among the prindpal personages on board the 
squadron. Of most of them, John Smith, one of the adventu* 
retSy incurred the distrust and hatred. His superior talents, and 
the &me he had acquired by his e^qploits in war, excited their 
^rvy, and probably cansed him to ciaim for himself greater 
deference man fkev were willing or bound to yield. 

3. In his youth, he had been a merchant's apprentice. At the 
age of fifteen, he quitted his master and travelled in France, &e 
Netherlands, Egypt, and Germany. Havmg joined the army of 
the emperor of Austria, who was ^en at war with the Turks, he 
received, as a reward for a successful stratagem, the command 
of a troop of horse. " 

4. In three personal combats with Turkish champions, he 
came off vicUmous, at each tune killing his adversary. In a 
battle wUch subsequently took place,, he was wounded and taken 
priscmer. After ms recovery, he was sent as a slave to Con- 
stantinople. He had fallen into the hands of a cruel master ; but 
bk mistress, captivated by his fine appearance and heroic 
character, and conmiiserating his fate, sent him, in the absence 
of her hu£^[)and, to her brother, who dwelt near the sea of Asoph. 
He, disregardmg'her directions, assigned to Smith degrading ano 
laborious tasks, amd beat him withoii^ mercy whenever he failed 
to perform thenu 

5. Sizing a favorable opportunity, he killed his new mastei 
and fled into Russia. After visiting Germany, France, Spain, 
and Morocco, he returned to England, became acquainted with 
Gonoold, and was easily persuaded to embark in an expedition 
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to a country he had not yet visited, fai search of new scenes and 
new adventures. While yet at se^/ he was accused of an inten* 
tion to nmrder the council, usurp the government, and make 
hknself king of Yli^ginia ; and upon this absurd accusation was 
put in coi^ement 

6. The place of their destination was die disastrous position 
at Roanoke* A storm fortunately drove them to the mouth of 
Chesapeake bay, which they entered on the 26th of April, 1607 
Discovering a lar^ and beautitul liver, tiiey gave it the name 
of James Kiver, siscended it, and on its banks had seversd inter** 
views with the natives. ^ 

7. In one of these a chief came forw^y holding in one hand 
his bow and arrows, hi the other a pipe of tobacco, and demand*' 
ed &e cause of theu* coming. They made signs of peace, and 
were received as fifiends. Paspiha, another chief, when inform- 
ed of their wish to settle in the country, offered them as much 
land as they wanted, and sent them a deer for their entertain 
ment 

8. On the ISth of May, they debarked at a place whidi they 
called Jamestown. On ope.ning the sealed box, it ^as found to 
contain the ^ames of the councH and instructions tot th^ ^^- 
ance. In the list were the names of Grosnold, Si]^,' lf\rln^ekl, 
and Newport Wingfield was elected presidei^ aof) a fdte Wa^ 
passed excluding Smith from his seat at the boaid.' H& WitSy^ 
howev^F^ released from confineipent. 

9. The whole country was then a wilderness, m wWck a ffew* 
Indians roamed in pursuit of their enemies, or of wild beasts for 
food. In color they were darker than the European, but not so 
black as the negro. They possessed all the vices and virtues of 
the sa^^e state; were cunning in stratagem, ferocious in battle, 
cruel to their conquered enemies, kind and hospitable to their 
friends. They had no written language ; they were unacqna&oted 
with the use of iron and the other metals; their wts^pons of war 
were a bow and arrows, a stone hatchet, which they cabled a 
tomahawk, and a club. They lived principally by htuitrng, but 
sometimes cultivated smaU psyches of Indian c6m. 

10. Froih such neighbors the emigrants could expect but little 
aid or comfort. Yet mey took no care to provide fbr their future 
subsistence or preservation. They planted nothing the first year. 
The provisions brought from England were soon consumed. In 
four months, tannine and the diseases of a hot and damp climate 
swept away fifty of their number. 

11. These dreadful distresses led them to reflect upon their 
situation and conduct. Having become sensible of their ii^stke 
to Smith, they, at hb request, had granted him a trbl, which re« 
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suited in an hpnorable acquittal. His personal talenis and activitj 
now enforced, in adversity, the same I'^gard and deference which, 
m prosperous times, are yielded only to vested authority and offi- 
cial station. 

12. By his advice, a (brt was erected, to protect them from the 
attacks of the Indians. To procure provisions and explore the 
emmtry, he made frequent and distant excursions into the wilder 
ness. In one of these, he seized an Indian idol, made with skiin 
stufied with moss^ for die redemption of which as muc*h com was 
brought him as he required. Sometimes he procured supplies by 
caresses, sometimes by purchase, and when tli^ie means foiled of 
success, he scrupled not to resort to stratagem and violence. 

13. But in the midst of his actwity ai^ usefulness, he was, 
wlule eiqploring the source of the river Cliickahominy, surprised 
and attacked by a party of l^idians. He defended himself bmvely 
undl his companions were killed, when he turned to flee. Run- 
ning at hazanl, he sunk to his neck in a swamp and was taken 
prisoner. 

14. The exulting savages conducted him in tnumph, through 
several towns, to their king, Powhatan. At the end of six wee£), 
^eir chie& assembled to deliberate on his fate. They decided 
that he (^ould die. He was led forth to execution ; his head was 
placed upon a stone, and an Indian stood near with a club, the 
instrument of deadi. At this instant, Pocahontas, the young and 
^vorite daughter of the king, appeared, and rushing between the 
executioner and the prisoner, folded his head in her arms and 
entreated her father to spare his life. Poi/diatan relented, direct- 
ed Smith to be conducted to his wigwam cr hut, and soon afler- 
Yvards sent him, escorted by twelve guides, to Jamestown. 

15. On his arrival there, he found the numh^ of settlers re- 
duced to thirty eight, and most of these had determined to aban- 
lioii the country. By persuasions and threats, he induced a ma- 
jority to relinquish their design. The remadnder, more resolute, 
wont on hoard a small vessel in the river. Again^ Jhese he in- 
fjtantly directed the guns of the fort, when, to avoid the danger 
of being sunk, they hastened back to their companions. 

16. Sustaming now a high reputation among the Imlians^ he 
obtained from them occasional supplies of provisions > vitiich pre- 
served the colony from famine. The princess Pocahontas also, 
remembering him wHose life she had saved, frequently sent him 
such articles as were most needed. The settlers were thus ena- 
bled to subsist until Captain Newport, who had returned to Eng- 
land^ again arrived at Jamestown, with a quantity of provisions, 
oud one hiundred and twenty persons, who came to i;fside in the 

colony. 

B2 
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17. AH datiger being in appearonc^ oir^r,tlie eimgrants no 
longer submitted to the authority, nor liatened to the advice, of 
Smith. Disorder and confosion followed ; and about this time, 
that raginff passionfor gold, which first impelled Europeans to 
resort to mis couhtiy, was again excited. In a stream north of 
Jamestown, a glittering eardi was discovered which was supposed 
to be gold dust. "Immediately," says Stith, in his history, 
" there was no thought, no discourse, no hope, and no work, but 
to dig gold, wash gold, refine gold, and load gold." And notwith« 
standing the remonstrances of Smith, a ship was freighted with 
this worthless commodity and sent to England. 

18. Finding he could not be useful at Jamestown, and unwil- 
ling to be idle. Smith set out upon an expedition to explore the 
coasts of the Chesapeake. IVith great hhar sgid fatigue, he ex- 
amined every inlet, river, and bay, as far as the moulh of the 
Rappahannock ; whence, his provi^ons being exhausted, he re- 
turned home. 

19. He fouhd the people turbulent and discontented. They 
charged the president wim squandering the public property, and * 
imposing upon them unnecessary fati^e, by compelling them to 
build for himself a house of pleasure in the woods. lie was de- 
posed ; Smith was chosen to succeed him ; he refiised to accept 
the office, but no other person was appointed. 

20. Having procured a supply of provisions, he agadn departed 
to complete the survey of the Chesapeake. He visited all the 
countries on both shores ; he traded with some tribes ; he fought 
with others ; and left, among all, the highest admiration of the 
ben^cence or valor of the English. . Returning after an absence 
of six weeks, he was agabi chosen president. Yielding to the 
general wish, he consented to accept ihe office. Under his ad- 
mmistradon, habits of industry and subordination were formed, 
and peace and plenty smiled upon the colony. 

21. In 1609, the London company, having obtained a new 
charter conferring greater powers and privileges than the former, 
despatched to Virginia nine ships, canring Bve hundred emi- 
grants, and certain officers appointed to supersede the existing 
government The ship, in whidi these officers embarked, was 
driven ashore on the island of Bermudas. The settlers, who 
came in the others, were licentious, proffigate, and disorderly. 
Assuming the power of disposing of the gtfvemment, they con- 
ferred it sometimes on one, and sometimes on another. 

22. In this^confiision. Smith hesitated but a short time in de- 
ciding what coufBe to pursue. He determined that his authority 
was not suspended until the arrival of the persons appointed to 
supersede him, and resumed, with a strong hand, the reins of 
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gtft^Ttm^' He boMfy imprisbned the timers of the sedition, 
and i^estond for a time regdlarity and obedience. 

£3. Tift liidteas, jealous of the increasing power of the 
dtrang«rr'Vf ho had invaded ^bar eottntrj, concerted a plot to 
destroy them. Pocahontas, the constant friend of Tir^ia, 
hast^ied, in a dark and dreary ni^t, to Jamestown, and informed 
Smidti of ins danger. Measures of precaution were instantly 
laken. The Indians, perceiving that their design was discovered, 
again brought presents of peace to (he £nglish. 

24. Soon aner, Smith, having, received by accident a severe 
woQnd, retomed to England to procure the aid of a surgeon^ 
Disastrons cbnse(]pienoes followed. The Indians, learning that 
the man whom they dreaded most had left the colony, attacked 
it widi united forces. A dreadful famine ensued. To such ex- 
tremity wete the settlers reduced^ that they devoured the skins 
of Ifate horses, the bodies of the Indians whom they had killed, 
and at last those of their otvn companions, who had sunk under 
accumulated miseries. These tremendous sufferings were recol« 
lected long afterwards with horror, and the period was remem- 
bered a^d distinguished by the name of the <' starving time." 

25. In ax m<mths, the colony, from five hundred persons, was 
reduced to exxij ; and these were exceedingly feeble and dejected* 
In tkis situation they were visited by those who were shipwreclsed 
at Bermudas. All immediately determined to return to England. 
For this purpose, the remnant of the colony embarked on board 
the ships just arrived, and sailed down, the river./ Fortunately 
they were met by Lord Delaware, who had been appointed go- 
vernor of Yir^nia, and who, having brought with bun a supply 
ot provifflons, persuaded them to return to Jamestown. 

26. Thffi nobleman, by the mildness of his temper and his as- 
adulty in Imsiness, restored order and contentment; and the 
Indians w^e again taug^ to re^ct and fear the English. After 
a8b<»rt administration, he was succeeded by Sir Thomas Dale, 
bj whom, on the recurrence of disordedy conduct, martial law 
was proclaimed and rigidly enforced. In the same year, [1611,] 
Sir Thomas Gates was appointed governor. He brought with 
bin to Yirginia a reinforcement of settlers, by whom new towns 
were founded. And another charter was granted by the kin^jc, 
conferring additional privileges. 

27. In 1612, captaui Argal having learned, while on a trading 
voyage to the Potomac, that Pocahontas was in the neighborhood, 
vk^ted and persuaded her to go onboard his vessel. He treated 
her re^eetfully, but detained and carried her to JiBwnestown. 
Hepresumed that the possession of Pocahontas would ^v« the 
Eb^isb an ascendency over Powhatan, who was yotowa tp f«f ' 
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m strong attachment mhia daughter. IntUs^ however, he watf 
disappointed. Powhatan, noble by nature, felt indigent at ^b 
distance of treacheiy in the English. He offered a nnsom for 
his daughter, but re^ed to consent to any terms of ptafce until 
she was restored. 

28. During her stay at Jamestown, her beauty, her artias 
simplicity, and those graces of manner whidi ever accompany 
dignity of mind and innocence of heart, won the affections of Mr, 
Rolfe, a young and respectal^e planter. He succeeded b pro 
ducing a reciprocal attachment They were married with the 
consent of Powhatan. The consequence of this marriage was 
peace with her f aUier, and with all the tribes who stood in awe 
of his power. 

29. Rolfe and his princess made a voyage to England, where 
«he was received by die king and queen with the attention due 
to her rank. For her virtues, and ner dismterested services,ishe 
was universally beloved and respected. She died when about to 
return to America, leaving one son, from whom are descended 
some of the most respectable families in^ Virginia^ 

30. In 1613, captain Argal was sent, with a naval fonie, to 
drive the French from the settlements they had begun in Acadia, 
which were considered to be vrithin the limits of North Virginia. 
He accompli^ed the object of the expedition, and, when re* 
turning, visited a Dutch trading establishment on Hudson's 
river, which vras also i^thin the same limits. The govemot, too 
feeble to resist, acknowledged himself subject to the kmg of 
England. 

31. The king, in his insdnictions given at the time of the fiist 
emigration to Jamestown, directed diat all the land should W 
owned in conmion, and that the produce of the labor of all shoufd 
be deposited in the public stores. In such circumstances, no oie 
would labor with the same steadiness and animation as if he, afid 
he alone, was to possess and enjoy Ae fruit of his industry. A 
different regulation was now adopted. To each inhabitant, three 
acres of land were assigned in full property, and he was permitted 
to employ, in the cultivation of it, a certain portion of his time. 
The effects of this alteration wefe immediately visible, and de- 
monstrated so clearly its wisdom, that soon after another assign- 
ment of fitly acres was made ; and the plan of working in a 
(^ommon field, to fill the public stores, was entirely abandoned. 

32. Since the year 1611, the colony had been governed by 
martial law, which was administered, by deputy governor Ar^l, 
with so much rigor as to excite universal discontent, llie 
council in England, listening to the cpmplaints of the Virginian?, 
appointed Mr. Veardly governor, and instructed him to inquire* 
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}i^ suid cidfbess'tb^ wtnngs. He arrived in April, 1619, and 
tonediatelj) to ^ great joj of the inhabitdnts, called a general 
asseii^bly of Che colony. It met at Jamestown, on the 19th of 
Jime, a^ was composed of delegates from the boroughs, then 
amoun^ig to seven« They, the governor, and the council, sat 
and delib^rat^ in &e same sqpartment, and acted as one body. 

33. En^graats continued to arrive frequently from England, 
but nearly all were men, who came for the purpose of obtaining 
weaM), and intended eventually to return. With such viewS| 
^ey were evidently less useiid to the colony than ^ they <diould 
be induced to regard it as their home, and as the abode of their 
posterity. To produce this desirable attachment to the country, 
bmety girls, young and uncorrupt, were sent over in the year 
1 620, and sixfy inore in the subsequent year, and immediatelT 
sold to Uie young plsmters as wives. The price was, at first, one 
hmidred, and aiterwards, one hundred and n% pounds of tobacco, 
then selKiig at three shillingB the pound : and it was ordahied, 
diat debts, contracted for wives^ should be paid in preference to 
all others. - 

d4* About Ihe same iime, another measure, of a different 
«i&aracl^, was adopted. The company were ordered by the 
king \0 tran^rt to Tii^nia one hundred l^tte and dissolute pep- 
sons, then in custody for their dffences. They were distributed 
ttiiou^ die eofony, and employed as laborers. 

dd. A Dutch vessel ako brought boto James nver' twenty 
AfHcans, wlk> were immediately purchased as slaves. This was 
&e comm^ticement, in tne English American colonies, of a trafiic 
^ikibxsitttA to humanity, disgraceful to civilization, and fixing the 
foulest stain upon the character of the age and people. 

36. The colony was now in the full Sde of prosperity. Its 
numbers had greatly increased, and its settlements were widely 
extended. At peace with th^ Indians, it reposed in perfect se- 
<^ty, and enjoyed without alloy all the happiness which its 
fOTtunate mtuation and favorable prospects afforded. It was 
doomed to experience a reverse of fortune, sudden, distressing, 
Itnd terrible. 

87. Powhatan, ^efbiend of the English, was dead. Opecan 
canough, a chief endowed with all those qualities whicn give 
rank and reputation to an Indian warrior, had succeeded him in 
his licence and power, but be was the secret and implacable 
enemy of the whites. By his art and eloquence, he united all 
the neighboring tribes in the horrible design of destroying every 
man, woman/ and child in the English settlements. 

,88. The plan was concerted and matured, With all the secrecy 
um) disshmaation which characterize the savages. Wliile ixiteirf 
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on iheir plot, they «B«cl the settlements^ lodged in the houses^ 
bought arms of the^nglish, and even borrowed their boats to 
enable them to accomplish their barbarous purpose. 

3d. On the evening before the fatal day, thej brought them 
presents of game ; and the next morning came freely among them, 
behaving as usual. Suddenly, precisely at mid-day, the blow fell, 
at the same instant, upon the unsuspecting settlers; and three 
hundred and forty-seven men, women, and children, were victims 
^o savage treachery and cruelty. The massacre would have been 
more extenave had not a domesticated Indian, raiding in one oi 
the villages, rcivealed the plot to his master, whom he had been 
solicited to murder. Information was instantly given to some oi 
the nearest settlements, and just in time to save th^m from the 
calamity which fell upon the others. 

40. The horrid spectacle before them roused the English from 
r^ose to vei^eance. A vindictive and exterminating war sue* 
ceeded. The whites were victorious, destroying tnany of their 
enemies, and obliging the remamder to retire far hito the wilder- 
ness. But their own number melted away before the miseries 
ofVar; their settlements were reduced from eighty to eight, and 
famine again visited them with its afflicting scourge. la 1624, 
out of nine thousand persons, who had been sent from England, 
but eighteen hundred existed in the colony^ 
' jta . These continual misfortunes attracted the attention of king 
jSp. He revoked the chsurter which he had granted, and 
co^nitted the management of all the affairs of the colony to a 
governor and twelve counsellors, who were to be appointed by 
the long and to be guided by his instructions* Of these instruct 
tions, IhOse concerning tobacco, the principal article exported 
from die^dony, maybe taken as a siunple^ It was ordained 
that those who raised it should not themselves be permitted to 
dispose of it, but should eiqport it^to England, and deliver it to 
certain' designated agents; and they alone were authorized to 
sell it. 

/ 42. Under such arbitrary regulations, the people lived and 
fiuflered, until the year 1636, when sir John Harvey held the 
office of governor. He was haughty, rapacious, unfeeling, and 
fitted, by his disposition, to exercise power in the true spbrit of 
his instructions. Inflamed to madness by his oppresEoons, Ae 
Tirguiians, in a fit of popular rage, seized and sent him a pri* 
soner to England. At the same time, they despatched two de-> 
puties charged to represent the grievances of the coldny and the 
governor's misconduct. 

43. Charles the first, who was then king, indignant at the vio* 
lent proceeding, received the deputies steridy, and dent back thd 
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pNembVy invoked with all his former p^i^^ He vna, boTv^ 
ever, in 1639, succeeded by Sir TVilliam B^elej, who wis ht* 
stmcted ag!ain to allow the Virginians to elect rejm^sentatives. 
Such was their, gratitude to the king for this favor, that during 
(he cvnl wars between him and his parliament, ^ey w^re fakhM 
to the royal .cause, and continued mithful even afler he was de« 
tiirotted and hm son driven into exile. 

44. The parliament, irritated by this conduct of the Yirginians, 
sent sir George Ayscue, m 1652, w^ a powerful fleet, to re^ce 
them to submission. Berkeley, widi mcupe spirit than prudence, 
opposed this force ; but after making a gallant resistattce, he was 
obliged to yield. He obtamed the most £B^orable terms for the 
colony, but asked no stipulations in his own favor. Withdraw- 
ing to a retired situation, he lived beloved and res^iected by the 
people. " 

45. For nine years afterwards, governors appointed by Crom* 
wen, continued to preside over the colony. But tte predilection 
for royadty, which the inhabitants had dii^layed, was remember- 
ed, and tfc^ were less favored than thoi^ of N ew-En^and, who, 
like the predominant piiirty in Great Britain, were republicans in 
politics, and puritans in rdigion* Arbitrary restrictions upon the 
commerce of Tirginia diecked its prosperity, and produced dis- 
content. At length, the sudden death of governor Matthews 
afforded, to the adherents of the royal cause, a favorable opgor- 
tunity, which they gladly seized, to proclaim Charies the second, 
and to invite Berkdey to resume the authority of governor. '*4le 
consented, requiring only their solemn promise to hazard their 
lives and fortunes in supporting the cause they had espoused. 

46. At this period, no mtelligence had been received of the 
Vdeath of Cromwell. Fortunately for Ihe colony, that event 

happened soon after; the king whom they had proclaimed was 
restored to the throne ; and Virginia for a long time boasted, 
ftat she was the last of the Briti^ dominions that submitted to 
Cromwell, and the first that returned to her allegiance. 
' 47. Clmries the second confirmed sir William Berkeley in the 
office of governs ; but, with characteristic ingratitude, he neg- 
lected the interests of the colony, and even imposed additioxm 
restrictions upon its commerce. He also granted to his favorites 
large tracts of land which belonged to the colony. These in- 
juries, inflicted by a hsmd which ought to have bestowed favors, 
wounded tiiefeelii^ of the Virginians, and prpduciid murmura 
and con^lsttnts. No relief being granted, an open and turbulent, 
insurrection was the consequence. 

48. At the head of the insui^ents, was Natha^aiel Bacon. lie 
was a lawyer, educated in London, and was appointed a member 
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of die councO} a ^mt time afler hia emigratlen to T^ginSi^ 
He was younf, boflpniibitious ; his person engaging^ vnd his 
elocotton cemmandiiig. He harangued the citizens imoii di^ 
ipriefanees;. Inflenaied their resentment against their rwers; de- 
clalmfidpaiticnhrljragaiaflt the languor wi^ winch the war, then 
.gating imth the Indbns, had been condmted ; and fiich was 
the effect of his representations, that be was elected' general hf 
thepem^e. 

49» He applied to the govermxr for a commission eonfinning 
this etedit^ and oiffeved instantly to marchyat the heed of the 
citoceiis^ against the saisage& 1^ WSIiatti indignaB%. ralbfiBd^ 
andissiaDiafrcMlBmatiDaconBiiaidingthe faisurgente^tediipiH<se* 
Bacon had advaoeedtoe &r to recede wiHi honor or safe^» He 
hastened^ at the head of -si]}! hundred armed fimowera^txx James^ 
town, surrounded the house where the governor and cdu&oiti 
were assemUed, and lepci^ bis demand. 

50. The council, intimiklated hf the threitts ^ tlie enraged 
multitodeyhastS^c |nn^Mi|ped a oonimi&sion,and,bj theirJMitreaties^ 
prevailed onthegOTemorto sign it. Bacon aiui his troops^ tiiea 
began their mar^ egs&ist tiie huiians. But Ae council, when 
relieved from tiieir. fears, declared the commisBien void, and 
proclaimed him a vebeL Enraged at this conduct, he instantly 
letmned, wiii all his forces, to Jamestown. l?heg^)«ernorfied, 
^e^oandl disqpeieed, and he found himself hi poates^oe dt 
sim&ne power. To give it solae itew of Ic^gaUlf, he caUed 
topfter«iemost considanble g«»tlemen in the colony, who 
bound themselves 1^ oadi to support his authority. 

51. Soim districts remahied fkithftd to Beritetqit, ^viK> col- 
lected forces, and made inroads into tiiose seotioni wh^ Bacon's 
autlMM^ty was recognised. The latter retaliated, attd for some 
montibs, a dv3 war, with all its pecuHar horrors, raged in Vir- 
ginia. Jamestown was burned, and some of the finest and b^ 
cultivated districts w^e kid waste. 

52. Kmg Charles, informed of the situation of affairs, de- 
spatched a bodj of troops to Che assistance of Bei^kriey. Bacon 
and his foflowers, unintimidatod by their approax^ detratnined 
to oppose them; but when prepered to take we field, tiys daring 
and successful lead^, havhig exerdsed the supreme poww fot 
seven montibs, ^dkeiied and Aed ; and no person b^ng found 
among the insurgents qualified to supply his plaee, as the genm;^ 
of an amSj ^ as a poj^dar lead^, Ukey laid down dieb arms aud 
dispersed. 

53. Governor Berkeley again assumed the supreme authority, 
and finding the rebels in Ids power, pursued tihem with uuq^soring 
rigor. ])^any were tried by courts martial, and executed The 
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iml>ly kiierfered) praying hhn to stop Am work of ddftOi) aAd 
enacted laws which graduaU/ restored tranquillity. Soon aflel*, 
Sir WHliam returned to England, aLiid his aifthority tietrolved on 
coionel Jeffreys, the lieutenant-governor. Ubder his adinmlstrti« 
lion, peace was concluded with^e Indians ; and notwi^tanding 
the tyrannical regulations Of the king, and the oppressitre re- 
stnctlons upon commerce, the Colony increased in Wealth and 
peculation. In the year 1668, the number Of inhabitants exs 
ceeded 60,000. 

54. Between thisperiod andihe commencefnenl of the French 
war of 1756, an account of which wiS be found In a subsequent 
chapter, but fbw events occurred lii th^ ^olOi^y Of slifficiei^ Im- 
portance to Bad a place ih history. Its podtidn^ remote frond 
the settlements of the French in Canada, and of tiiie Spaniards in 
Florida, was favourable to Its qtrieti New-England and New- 
York, on the one hand, Georgia and the Carolinas on the other, 
protected it from savage ineursions. Its affidrs iVere administered 
by governors appomted by the king, and repriesentadves chosen 
by the people. 

66. The laudable efforts of these lepresen^ves, to arrest the 
progress of davery in the colony, ought not to be passed over in 
silence. Convinced of its mhumanity, and foreseeiiig the dread* 
fill evils whidi it must produce, they often passed lavrs proldbiting 
tbe importation of slaves ; but those who wer6 higher in antiio- 
ritj, yidding to the wishes of merchants engaged in the abon^a* 
ble trafficjperaisted, with criminal obsdhacy, in wkhholdiag theur 
assent. Ihigland, not America, is responsible for the Ivretched 
ness, which her kings and her officers were often fanportuBed» 
but refused, to avert. 
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OF the two con^iames incorporated by kmg James, an accoimt 

of the proceedings amd dissolution of one, and a history of ttje 

colony it fbunded, haro been given in the preceding ctoj;t«; |^ 

' the otiw, or Plymouth company, was assigned a portion ol the 
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Jbmtdcm eo»tiBenypiig fiutliier to tfaa notttk^ tad at that Anr 
oAad Ncnrlii Y ir^^nV 

9.. The kttcr^ in 1606, die y«ar in' wbidi botfawere ineovpc^ 
ratedydespaibriied a ah^ to make discoveries willdn die limits of 
its arait Beferetfae vovage was eompletedy i^ was caqytored 
fajr £s l^^aniards. Aiiomor riiip, afterwards sent f<Nr die same 
pmrpese^ retunied widi such a iavc»&Ue account of die territopf 
dut-die eempanf was eaeomaged to proceed in the nnderteiklng. 

3. The next year, forfy-five men were sent over and left at the 
moi^ of the river Keanebeo. In 1608, dispirited by die hard^ 
riiips they had endured, diey returned to EmnBtnd in ships which 
had brought thmnprevUoss and succors. The company^ disap- 
p<^ted aoMl dissatisfied, desisted for a whUe from all attempts Ut 
efGoBtasetdetoent. 

4. In 1614, Jdm Sau&r die same who acted a conqpicubu^ 
part ^die settloQaent of Virginia, made a voyage lo dib northern 
country, tavMshing first at tte moath af the B^enndiec. Sailin;^ 
thenee, in an ^en boat, he sarvi^ed the coast to the soudiem 
boundary of lussacfausetts bs^. Hie nordiem promontoi^ he 
named Tra«abigzanda, in honor of the TurUrii Itay to whom he 
had Ibrma^ been aatevew The three small idmds, lying, near 
the head of the promontory, he caHed the Hiree Tiirl^' Keadd« 
in mem<Nrf of hia idotory over the three Turkish champion?^ 
Bodi^ amUadonshat^ been changed for odiers. On his return 
to En^ind, he presented to prince Charies amapof the coun^, 
and gave him such a jewing descr^on of its beanfy and' excel* 
lence, that he, in the warmth, of his admir^on, declared it ^oul(i . 
hew the name of Nkw-Enc»juvd. 

5. Smidi afterwards made an attempt to transport acofony 
thither, which wae misivccessful ; and New-England might long 
have remained the abode of mid beasts and savages only, had not 
inotlves^^nore powerful than the love of gain or of perilous ad^ 
ventures^ impeUed 'men, diffNrmg. from all odiers who bad been 
the founders of edtomes, to sdect it as the place of diefr residence. 

6. In the beginning of the seventeenth century, James the fii*st 
asserted said maintained a despotic power over the consciences 
of his Endish 8id>jects. All who presumed to dissent frcmi the 
creed whi^he bad adopted were persecuted with extreme rigoi*. 
In that age, die maidm was avow^by ecdesiasdes of all sects as 
well as politicians, that unifennity in religicm waslessential to the - 
repose of sociefy, and that it was therefore the right and duty of 
every sovei eign to preserve it in his dominions, by the exercise 
of all 1^ powers of restraint and puni^ment* 

7. But f Tee inquiry had lately received such an in^pulse from ^. 
the siKcess of Luther and the otlier reformers, that the civil ^ 
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lUdboTf^ m$ u&abteto vnea/t orcoatroll it YmAmmmdtB'WNmf 
dissenting from the established reli^on, aind aH diadiiguiahed hj 
^^ d^ooocraetic tenets reqpectbgolmi^goveiim^ Fene- 
cuted i^ h^ne, a small number, belonging to the sect wiiich were 
afterwards elided Independents, removed to L^nles, in IMbnd, 
"vihere ib^ formed a disthict soetetf ttnd«* the eoete of ^leir pas- 
tar, the Rev. Jdm lUMison* Bi tfadr rigid virtues and exem* 
plary deportment, thej acquired uie respect of the magis trates 
and^itlzenEi. 

S. After residing several years hi tiiat city, various consldera- 
ttons induced ^Mm to resolve to leave It. In 1618, ^bey uN>lied 
to the liondon, ot South Virginia, oonqpanf, for a grant of Isood 
tii America; and toehsute success, duey obaorved, ^thatdiej 
were well weaned from the delicate milk of -the mother country, 
and inured to ^ difficulties of a strange land ; diat ^ley were 
knit together by a strict and sacred bond, by i^tue of which diey 
held themsdves bound to taflce care of the good <^«aeh other and 
^fthewhcde; that it was not with them as wi& other men, vriiom 
small thii^ couH diseoorage, or smaU discOTlents •eanse to wish 
-Uiemsdves liome 8^;ain.^ 

9. A grant was <^it»ned, and in Sqytnnber, 1620, a part of 
Aem set sa^ for Hudson^ river^; but the master o£ ike sh^, 
tribed,^ is ssddyty-^ Dutch, w^ dalmed die sole right of 
trading m tfatft quarter, carried them farther nordi, and the first 
land they ^scovered was Caqie Cod. TMs, they were aware, 
was'beycmd^ limits of the London company, but it was now 
November, and too late fai the season to put agdn to sea* They 
therefore determined to hind at die first place -ftey «ovM find 
euit^e for a setdement 

10. Before leavingthe sh^, the h^ids of fomihes smd ficeemen, 
forty«one in nundbar, signed a solemn covenant, combining them- 
sdves inlo a body pdiSc for die purpose of maJhang equid laws 
fordie general good. They cmained that a governor aad as- 
sistants should be annually chosen, but the sovereign power re- 
mainedinthe w'hcde body of freemen. John Carver was .elected 
•govnmoK. 

11. On the lldi of December, [O. S.} they landed ^ a'deso- 
late coast BterUe sands and gloomy forests we^ the oniy ob* 
jeets*dmt met their liew. Hie severity of 4ie^d, grealertimn 
they 'bad ever experienced, admonidied diem to seek protection 
ags^natit ; and tfadr first employment was the erection of huts 
la Ibe vQiost ^onv^ilfeiit and raekered situadons. In these niser- 
aftie abodes diey passed die winter, those at least who survived it. 
Sfdie succeedfeg apringj one half of ^eir numibcar had peoiehed, 
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exhausted hf eon^ttstl tniffiN^^ and bj the piisatioa bf ev^ 
woiidly- comibrt fffikh they had beeo accustomed to enjojr. 

12. Thdr settlement was found to be wkhin ^e limits of the 
Plymouth c&mpwaj from ^hich th^y solicited and obtained a 
grant of land; but they were never incoiporated by the king. 
They called ^ place New*Flymopth. They often recelired 
smaH addl^OBS to their nunJber, which, in 16^0, amounted to 
three hundred. . 

13. In the mean time, the same causes that drove Air. ^obin 
son and his congregation fhxn. England had continued to opei^ate. 
A class of dissenters, denoipinated puritans from the austerity of 
their manners, and from theii* claims to superior purity in worship 
and discipline, had become numerous ; and as, by their new mode 
of worshq^, they violated the l^ws of the land, they were prose- 
cuted as crimiQsds. Their faith was confirmed and their zeal inr 
creased hj their sufferings; and having leaned that complete re- 
ligious freedom was enjoyfsid ^ Mew-Plymouth, in America, they 
naturally directed their dioughts to that country, as a secure asy- 
lum ffom perseeiiMoQ. 

•14. In 1627, an ^association of puntans, residing at Dorchester 
and the vicinity, pfm formed for Uie purpose of planting a colony 
hi New-Eng{su(Kl, to whidi they and their brethren mi^t repair, 
aj:^, in seclu^n wd safety, worship Gqd according to the die- 
t'Ates of conscience. They obtained from the Plymouth compa- 
ny, a grant of the t^nritory, which now cpi^titutes a psMrt of the 
state of Massachusetts, aud sent over, imder the ^irec^on of 
John Endicott, a small number o^ people^ to begin a plantation. 
These, in September, landed at ^ pl^ce called, by the Indians^ 
3Sr aumkeak, and, by themselves, Salem. 

15. Tl^*n63^ y^^> they obtsdned a chqirter from the crown, by 
which (he usual powaos of a corporation were conferred upon the 
granteeS) by the name; of the " Governor and Company of Massa- 
chusetts Bay, m New-England*" It ordained, that the officers 
of the companjTsbould be a Governor, a deputy Governor, and 
ei^teen a^istantsf, to be named, in the first instance, by the crown, 
and afterwards elected by the corporation. Four stated meetings 
of all the manb^rs were to be held annually, under the denomi- 
nation of the G«nei*al Court, at which they were authorised to 
admit freemen or members, and to make such ordinances or laws, 
not repugnant to the laws of England, as they mi^t deem expe- 
dient* The* c^onists, and thdr deseendsMits, were declared to 
be entitled to all the i^hts of natural born English subjects. 

16. At a General Court, held at Ldndon, in 1629, the officers 
prescribed by the charter, were elected, and several ordinances 
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"were -wiopiti fot Hm go M f nun e Hi <£ Aa €omfnf^ Tlm« 
Tmnrfmr! prnplr imr nmt nTrr, nf irhnm nnr hnnrfmiil^ ilimnjiifn i J 
with tbesitiiation of Salem, vemovied to <%aile8tefprii* Kdigion 
ivas die first object of thefar csm ki the ooonlry IbMnr Ittd 
A r^gioos covenant was agreed tqKm,aaMla<ooiimiioii of &lth 
drawn iip,to which their asfiSBt was ghren. Putorawevechoien, 
add were, hrom ueoesiliy , histalled kilo their «Mred offices by 
ttie Impo^tion of l9ie hands of the brethveiu 

17. The lensoingwiiiter was « period efiutooKaiion silvering 
andndkness. The^eiM was Intense; the houses were onfiidbhad; 
the provbibns were insufficient wad unidiolesQne. Befinre 
:8pring,iieaifjrha(lf tlieirnuniberperishedy ^^lanienfingliMtiliMey 
«oukl not Kve to see die ri^n^ gmies of the iSythiuL'* 

18. Tliese catonitles liad enne eAet in deterring «diers 
from jofadng them; buttfaeeendderationdiattheg cp ew d eettrts 
were held^^ officers elected^ «nd tlie lawsenadedy in London, 
liad stiR greater hifluence. It ^ not comport widi the views 
and feelings of those wlie disdained to fiibmit to audi^ritj in 
matters of faitli, to cmiseot to remove to die new worM, and 
there be governed hj laws wUch they could have no part in 
enacting. RepresentatSens to diis effect were made io the com- 
pany, who resolved that die government and patent ^ouM be 
remoived to MaasaelniaettB. 

19. This wise res^utlon^ve such encouragement to emigra- 
tion, that, in 1630, move than fifteen hundred persons came over, 
and founded Boston and several ad|aeent iowns. Of diese per- 
sons, all were respe ct a M e, and many were firom iMustrious and 
noble families. Having been accustomed to a life ef ease aad 
enjoyment, their sufierings, die first year, were great, aad proved 
fatal to many ; among oliers, to the lady Arabella, who, to use 
the words of an eariy historian of the country, <<eame from a 
paradise ofpienfey and pleasure, in die iamHy (^anoMe eari, into 
a wilderness of wants ; and ahhoug^ cddbrated for her many 
Tirtues, yet was not Me to encounter the adversity she was siir- 
rounted widi^ and, in about a month after her anival, she ended 
her iaye aft Salem, vdiere Ae first landed.^ Mr. Johnson, her 
husbmid, overcome wKh grief, survived her but a short dme. 

20. Beiore DeceiBSier, two hundred periihed. On the 24th 
ef liiat mondi, the cold l»ecame intense. Sucha Christmas eve 
diey had never before knovvn. Yet the inclemency of the 
weadier condnued to increase. They wem alnfiost destitute of 
provl^ns, and msoiy were obl^;ed, to subsist on clams, muscles, 
and ddter iftieU fiA, wHb mits and acorns instead of bread. 
Many more died; birt in this extremity, that ardor of conviction 
i^irh ?TnTw*n«^ tt»<»Tn to -emtjfratp-, UPinained in fnll force, and 
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tbej met, wA a firm, nn*^n spult, the calamities wljich as. 

21. One great object of the puritens, in retiring to the unoc 
copied regions of New-Engjand, wag the establishment of u 
reiigious commonwealth, as nearly upon the model of that of the 
Jews as the difference of cirevmstances would admit. To ac- 
con^lish this object, they deemed it ncressary, and at a geperAl 
court, held in 1631, they ordained, that none bnt those who had 
made a profession of religion, and had become members of some 
church, should be admitted members of thjB corporation, or eiijoy: 
tiie privilege of voting. 

22. This law has been top sever^y censured by those who 
have lived in more liberal and enlightened times. It contradicted 
none of the professions of the puritans. It was iastrict accordance 
with the avowed motives of Uieir emigration. ^ It exhibited les3 
intolerance than was then displayed by every other nation. It 
violated the rights of no one, for no one coidd claim a right to 
come into the territory which they had purchased. And it was 
doubtless essential, such was then the temper of men's minds, to 
the reppse of their little society. 

23. The colonists had frequently been alarmed, but never yet 
attacked, by the Indians. These were not, in fact, m a condition 
to do much injury. A few yeai's before the arrival of the Eng- 
lish, a contagious distemper swept away a great nmnber, almost 
exterminating several tribes. In 1633, the small pox destroyed 
many who had survived the pestilence ; and the territory, conti- 
guous to the first settlements of the English, seemed to have been 
providentially made vacant for their reception. As an attack 
from this quarter was, however, possible, and as the French, 
who had a trading estsi)lishment at Acadia, had discovered some 
symptoms of hostility, it was thought advisable to erect fortifica- 
tions at Bostcm, and other places, and to open a correspondence 
mth their neighbours at New-Plymouth. 

24. So far fr^m the capital had the settlements extended, that 
it was found extremely inconvenient for all the freemen to as- 
semble and transact the necessary public business. In 1634, the 
mode of legislation was altered, by the general consent of the 
towns. They cfelegated to twenty-four representatives the 
authority granted, by the charter, to the whole body of freemen. 
This important alteration was adopted the more readily, as the 
emigrants had been &miHar, in their native country, with the 
representative system. The app^hiion of General Court, which 
haid been applicxi to all the fireemea when assembled, was now 
transferred to their representatives. 

23. In the same year, Roger Williams, the minister of Salem, 
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tiaving occasioned disturbances, by advancing ten^ coniddersd 
no^ on]y heretical but seditious, and being found irreclaimable^ 
was ordered to leave the colony. He retired to Rehoboth, which 
was then within the jurisdiction of Plymouth, 

26. In 1635, Massachusetts received from England a ki^ 
numher of inhabitants, and among them came two who afterwards 
acted conspicuous parts in the affairs of their native country. 
One was Hugh Peters, who was subc^equently a chaplain of 
Oliver Cromwell ;' the other was Mr. Vane, ai^erwurifl Sir 
Henry Vane. The latter was but twenty-five years of age ; but 
by his show of great humility, his grave and solemn deportment, 
and his ardent professions of attachment to liberty, he stole the 
hearts of the puritans, and, the year after his arrival, was made 
governor of the colony. 

27. His popularity, however, was transient. During his ad- 
ministration, the celebrated Mrs. Hutchinson, a woman who was 
distinguished for her eloquence, and had imbibed the enthusiasm 
of tlie age, instituted weekly meetings for persons of her own 
sex, in which she commented on the sermons of the precedingf 
Sunday, and advanced certain mystical and extravagant doctrines. 
These spread rapidly among the people, said many became 
converts. 

28. Governor Vane, with Mr. Cotton and Mi^. Wheelwright, 
two distinguished clergymen, embraced them with ai*dor ; but 
lieutenant governor Winthrop, and a majority of th^ churches, 
deemed them heretical and seditious. Great excitement was 
produced among the people ; many conferences were held ; public 
fasts were appointed; a general synod was summoned ; and after 
much Intemperate discussion, her opinions were determined to 
be erroneous, and she and some of her adherents were banished 
from the polony. ' 

29. Not being again chosen governor. Vane returned in dis- 
gust to England, engaged in the civil wars, which soon after 
afflicted that country, sustained high offices in tjj^e republican 
party, and, after the restoration of Charles II, was accused of 
mgh treason, convicted and executed. Peters pursued a similar 
career, and met with the same fate. 

30. In such high repute, at this time, were the settlements in 
Massachusetts, that other Englishmen, still more conspicuous, 
had determined to leave their native land, that they might enjoy, 
in a desert, the civil and reli^ous liberty which was denied tliem 
9t hoiuf*^ Among these were Btr. Hambden, Sir Arthur Haselrig, 
and Oiivar Cromwell, whom king Charles, by express order, de- 
tained, when on the point of embarking. Little did he imagine 
that, by this act of arbitrary power, he kept withki his kingdom 
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tHose resdess votaries of freedom, who were destined to ovettum 
bi8 throne, and bring hu head to the block. 

31. By the settlement of Massachusetts, the attention of emi- 
grants was diverted from the cobny of Pljrmoudi, wheate the soU 
was less fertile. It nevertheless continu^ tn increase, although 
slowly, in popuk^n. In 1633, the gov^nmient of that colony 
buih a trading house, near Hartford, which was the first building 
erected within the boundaries of Connecticut. Soon after, many 
p^'soQfi nepamdd thither from Massachus^ts. In 1636, Roger 
Williams laid the foundation of Rhode Island. Subsequently, 
New-Hampshire imd New--Haven were founded, which increas* 
ed to five the niunber of colonies in New-England. 

32# The rapid progress of the English settlements, excited the 
jealousy of the natives^ They had welcomed, without fear, the 
emigrants who first landed, not andcipating their future encroach- 
ments. The experience of a few years convinced them that they 
must either exterminate these invaders of their country, or be 
themselves exterminated^ 

33. Within the boundaries of ]Elhode Island and Connecticut, 
lived two warlike tribes, the Pequods and Narragansets. The 
former were hostile, the latter friendly, to the whHes. Between 
the two tribes an inveterate enmity existed ; but the more saga^ 
clous and politic Pequods proposed that all animosities should be 
foi^otteo, and their united strength directed against their inva- 
ders, before they had become too strong to be resisted. At first 
the Narragansets wavered, but their hatred of the Pequods over- 
powered the suggestions of policy. They disclosed the proposal 
to the English, and invited them to join In a war against their 
common enemy. 

34. The colomes were roused to a sense of their danger. In 
1637, Massachusetts, Plymouth, and Connecticut, agreed toxmite 
their forces, a6d attempt the entire destruction of the Pequods. 
Captain Mason, with eighty men, principally from ConnectJcut, 
and thr6e hundred friendly Indians, was immediately sent into 
the country of the enemy. Early in the morning of the 2et3i of 
May, he attacked one of the principal villages, which had been 
surrounded with pallisades. The resistance was brave and ob- 
stinate, and die issue of the battle for som^ time doubtfol; but 
the whites, forcing their way into the -enclosure, set fire to the 
Wigwams, and then, retreating a short distance, surrounded the 
town. Many of the Indians perished in the flames ; others were 
shot, in their attempts to flee. Of five or 'six hundred, within the 
enclosure, but few escaped. The English troops, pf whom two 
were killed and sixteen wounded, returned in triumph to Hartford. 

^^. Tu »fur!e, nnnfh^^v ^ody of troops, prinr ipi^lly from Masi?a- 
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chusetts, marched into the enemy's country, surrounded a ^wamp, 
into which a party of them had retired, and took eighty cu)tive. 
Some escaq[)tng, they were pursued to another s;Tamp, sittk^ted 
near New-Hwen, where the whole strength of the tribe ^as 
coveted. This was, in like manner, surroimded ; a shaip con- 
teat endued ; but the whites were again victorious. Two hundred 
Pequode were killed or made prisojiers. The remainder tied 
to the cotmtry of the Mohawks. The brilliant success of the 
English, in this first and short war with the natives, gave tlie neigh- 
boring tribes such an exalted idea of their prowess^that, for neai" 
ly forty years, they were neitlier attacked nor molested. 

36. Ten years bad now elapsed since the first settlement was 
made at Salem. It has been computed that, within that time, 
twenty-one thousand persons arrived in Massachusetts. The 
dissenters in England having obtained the ascendency in the go- 
vernment, all motives for emigra^n ceased ; and it is supposed 
that, for many years afterwards, more persons returned to Eng- 
land, than came from England to tlie colo^ies. 

37. Such, however, were the character and virtues of the emi- 
grants; such the power over diflSculties which their resolute 
minds, and bodies hardened by labor, had imparted to them, tliat 
they continued to increase, with astonishing rapidity, in Avealth 
and numbers. And a vote of the house of commons, stating that 
" the plantations in New-England had had good and prosperous 
success, without any public charge to the state," is quoted, by a 
historian oi those times, as an honorable testimony of the high 

merit of tfee colonic. 

38. Cbcumstanoes and events had already impressed a chai'ac- 
ter upon them, which, though softened ui its worst features by 
the progress of refinement, still distinguishes their descendants. 
Persecution made them bigots; piety made them moral ; poverty 
made them frugad ; incessant toil made them hardy and robust ; 
dreary solitudes made them gloomy and superstitious ; their nu- 
merous clergy and well educated leaders, made them venerate 
literature and the sciences. 

39. Four of the New-England colonies, Massachusetts, Con- 
necticut, Plymouth, and New-Haven, apprehending danger from 
the Indians, from the Dutch, at New-York, and from the French, 
at Acadia, formed, in 1643, a firm and perpetual league, offensive 
and defensive. By the articles of this league, each colony was to 
appoint two eomtmissioners, who were to assemble, by rotation, 
hi the respective colonies, and were empowered to enact ordi- 
nances of general concern ; and, in case of invasion, each colony 
was bound, upon the application of three magistrates of the in 
r«Jed colony, to furnish aStipulated prooortion of men ana moiier 
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40. Strengthened by this league, the colomes were respeetet 
by their civilized and savage neighbors. With the French, tm- 
der D'AuIney, Massachusetts had a long and troublesome dis- 
pute ; which was adjusted, in 1644, by a treaty made by governor 
Endicott, and afterwards ratified bylbe comnussioners. 

41. When representatives were ^rst chosen, they sat and voted 
in the J9ame chamber with the assistants. In 1635, when Mn 
Hooker applied for permission to form a settlement on Connecti- 
cut river, a majority of the assistants voted against granting per 
mission; but a majority of the whole assembly in favor of it. 
The representatives contended that a minority of the assistants 
was not necessary, and that the vote had passed in the afiinQsa* 
tive. The assistants claimed to be a distinct branch of the legi^ 
iature, and contended that it had passed in the negative. 

42. No provisi<Hi having been made for a case of this kind, an 
adjournment, for a week, took place ; a public fast was appoint- 
ed, and the divine durection implored in aU the congregations. 
When tbe assembly again met, a sermon was preached, by Mr. 
Cotton, which induced the representatives to 3rield to the claim 
of the assistants. In 1644, the dispute was renewed, and the 
assistants were a^n victorious. The repvesentatives then pro- 
posed that the two classes should sit apart, and form cKstinct bo* 
dies, and in this proposition (be assistants concurred. 

43. The contest between the king and parliament, at lei^tb 
resulted in open war ; and the New-England c^omes, actual 
"by the same feeling as the puritans in En^^d, embraced, ivith 
ardor, the cause of the latter. The pamament rewarded this 
attachment, by exempting them from all taxes; and when the su- 
preme authority devolved upon Cromwell, as protector of the 
liberties of England, they found in him a friend no less sincere 
and zealous. . 

44. Afler ^e conquest of Ireland, he in^ted them to mtam 
and settle in that country; and, subsequently, having conquered 
Jamaica, Jhe endeavcN^ed to persuade them to remove to tmit fer- 
tile Island, and more genial climate. But his arguments suid so- 
licitations were unavaSing. They enjoyed,in Aeir present abode, 
complete religious freedom, and that privilege they vrere unwil- 
ling to bazaixl in pursuit of advantages less essen^ to their 
happiness. 

45^ In 1641, the settlements in New-Hampshire wei^e incor- 
porated with Massachusetts. And, in 1652, the inhabilanis of 
the provmce of Maine were, at th^ own recpiest^ taken under 
her protection. This province had been granted to Sir Ferdi- 
nand Goi^s, who, in 1639, first established a government over 
it In 1640, a general court ^(vas held at Saco.. Upon the deajlfi 
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01 tfa^ prcq^rietor, in 1649, most of the officers whom he had 
qipointed, deserted it, and the people found it necesssaiy to re- 
sent ^ewheie for protection. 

4ff. In, 1656, several Quakers arrived in the colonj.^ In this: 
9ge of enthomasts, these sectarians surpassed all odiers in enthu 
msau Their bdbavior vras rude,, contemptuous, and disorderly 
They revfled magistrates and ministers, and, entering churches 
on the Sabbath,: (UBtuibed the solemnities of public vrorship. For 
diese offences they were first imprisoned, and then banished^ A 
lavr was passed prohibiting Quakers from comiiig into die colony, 
imposkig the p«:ialty of banishment upon the first offence, and of 
deadi upon such as should return after banishment. Four, who 
were so in^rtuated as to return and obtrude themselves upon the 
notice of the government, suffered the death which they appeared 
to seek. Tids crud and impolitic law was soon aflerwards re^ 
peaM. 

4Tr CromweD, who had governed England with greater aBiBty 
and h^er merit than most ofher kings, died in 1658, and after 
an hat&nnl of two years, Charles the second, a prince destitute 
of honor and virtue, was recalled from exile and placed upon the 
throne. He was reluctantly acknowledged by the colonies of 
New-£ngland. They had been the favorites of the parliament, 
and the protector, and apprehended, with good reason, the loss of 
tb^ ci^ and rel%ibus privileges. 

48» A short time after, WhaU^ and Goffe, two of the judges^ . 
vibo bad sentenced Charles the first to be beheaded, having fled 
before the return of his successor, arrived in New-England. 
Ilieir first place of residence was Cambridge; but they often ap- 
peared publicly in Boston, particularly on Sundays and other days 
of religious solemnities. They had sustsdned high rank in Crom- 
well's army, were men of uncommon talents, and', by tbeir digni- 
fied mannersand grave deportment, commanded universal* respect. 

49. As soaa ad it was known that they were excepted fh)m the 
general pardon, the governor suggested to the court of assistants 
Uie eiq[>edfency of arrestmg tiiem. A majority opposed it, and 
many members of the general court gave tiiem assurances of 
]irotection. Cbnauiering themselves, however, unsafe at Cam- 
bridjg;e, tbey removed to New-Haven, where they were received 
wfth great respect by the der^ and magistrates. 

So.- Aftier a short residence were, ending, m private, tiie so- 
ciety ctf tiieir firiendsi the governor of Massachusetts received a 
mandate to arrest them. A warrant was immediately issued^ au« 
Uiorismg two zealous royalists to search for, and seize them, 
wherever found) in New-Englamd. TheyJiastened to the colony: 
of Nov-Haven, eadubited the warrant to the (pvemor, who re- 
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sided at Guilford, and requested bim to finish authority and as- 
slstants to pursue them. Desiroud of favoring the exiles, he 
affected to deliberate until the next morning, and then utterfy de- 
clined acting officially, without the advice of his council 

51. In the mean time, they vrere apprized of their dangfer, 
and retired to a npw place of concealment The pursuers, on 
arriving at New-Haven, searched every suspected house, except 
the one where the judges were concealed. This they began to 
search, but wer^ induced, by the address of the mistress of it, to 
desist. When the pursuers had departed, the judges, retiring 
into the woods, fixed their abode in a cave. 

62. Having there heard that their friends were threatened 
with punishment, for having afforded them protection, they came 
from their hiding place for the purpose of delivering themselves 
up ; but their friends, actuated by feelings equally noble and 
generous, persuaded them to relinquish their intention. Sopn 
aA^r, they removed to Milford, where they remained about two 
years. 

63. Upon the arrival of other persons, instructed to appre 
hend them, they repaired privately to Hadley, in Massachusetts, 
where they resided fifteen or sixteen years, but few persons being 
acquainted with the place of their concealment. There is, in 
that neighborhood, a tradition, that many years afterwards two 
graves were discovered in the minister's cellar; and in these, it 
was supposed, they had been interred. At New-Haven, two 
graves are shown, said to be those of the two judges. It is not 
improbable that their remains were removed to this place from 
Hadley. 

64. A singular incident which occurred at the latter place, in 
r 1675, shows that one of these illustrious exiles had not forgotten 

the avocations of his youth. The people, at the time of public 
worship, were alarmed by an attack from the Indians, and 
thrown into the utmost confusion. Suddenly, a grave, elderly- 
person appeared, differing in his mien and dress from all around 
bun. He put himself at their head, rallied, encouraged, and led 
them against the enemy, who were repulsed and completely de- 
feated. As suddenly, tne deliverer of Hadley disappeared. The 
people were lost in amazement, and many verily believed &at an 
angel sent from heaven had led them to victory. 

65. ^Their treatment of the king's judges, and in timth all their 
conduct, evinced the republican spirit of the colonists. By the 
royal government of England, they could not, therefore, be re- 
garded with favor. In 1663, it was enacted, that no Europeati 
commodity should be imported into the colonies, unless shipped 
directly from England, and in British vessels. By this regma* 
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tian^ in coan^on fritb otbers tbat bad been previouslj madei 
^ tbe trade of the colonies was secured to the mother country. 
Thej submitted reluctantly to diese restrictions, and often made 
them die jmfeject of complaint But England, believing that 
they augmeiited her wealu and power, obstinately refbsed to re 
peal them* 

56. In ^964| the king despatched four commissioners to visit 
the several colonies in New-England, to examine into their 
CiHadition, to hear and decide complaints, and to make to him a 
report of their proceedings and observations. This measure was 
dictated by no firiendly motive, and was considered by the colo- 
oles as a violatioB of their charters. 

57. Tlie first session of the conomissioners was at Plymouth^ 
where but liltfe business was transacted ; the next in ^hode- 
Island, where they heard complaints from the Indians, and all 
who weiediscpBtented, and made divers determinations respecting 
titles to laad, which were but little regarded. In Massachusetts, 
the general eemt complied with such of their requisitions as they 
tiioi^gi^ prq^ ; but, professing sincere loyalty to his majesty, 
declined anteowled^ng their authority, and protested against the 
ex^rdse of it within their limits. 

58. In consequence of this manly assertion of their chartered 
ri^its, an 9BgPf correspondence took place between them, at the 
close of wUch the commissioners petulantly told the general 
court, ^^tbat they would lose no more of their labors upon them,'^ 

^ but would represent their conduct to his majesty. 

59« IVom Boston, the commissioners proceeded to New 
Hampshire, where they exercised several acts of government, 
and offered to release the inhabitants from the jurisdiction of 
Massachusetts. This offer was almost unanimously rejected. 
la Maine, they excited more disturbance. They encouraged the 
people to fleclare thmnselves ind^endent, and found many dis- 
posed to listen to their suggestions ; but Massachusetts, by a 
prompt and vigorous exertion of power, constrained the disaf* 
fected to submit to her authority. 

60. Coimecticut appears to have been the favorite of the corn* 
missioiierB. She treated tiiem with respect, and complied with 
their fequidtipns. In return, they made such a representation 
of her merits to the king, as to draw from him a letter of thanks. 
" Allfaowgjh/* says he, ^< your carriage doth of itself most justiy 
dfioerve our praise and approbation, yet it seems to be set off with 
mote htgjfe by the contrary behavi(»' of the colony of Massa* 
cfauaetto^ 

61. At the end of fifty years from the arrival of the emigrants 
atnjnxu)ttth,the New-EnglandcoJonies were supposed to contair 
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one hundred and twenty towns, and as many thousand inhabitant?. 
The acts of parliament not being rigidly enforced, thekr trade 
had become extensive and profitable/ The hsliits df indu3tFy 
and economy, which had been formed in less happy ]times conti- 
nued to pre\^y and gave a competency to those who had nothingy 
and weadth to those who had a competency. The wilderne^ 
receded before adventurous and hardy^ laborers^ and its savage 
inhabitants found their game dispersed, and their favorite haunts 
invaded. 

62. This was the natural consequence of (he sales of land, 
which were, at all times, readily made to the whites. But this 
consequence the Indians did not foresee ; and when they felt it 
in all Its force, the strongest passions were awakened which can 
animate civilized or savage man, the love of country and o^ in, 
dependence. 

63. A leader only was wanting to concentrate and direct their 
exertions, and Philip, of Pokanoket, sachem of a tribe living 
within the boundaries of Plymouth and Rhode-Islaiid, assumed 
that honorable, but dangerous, station. His f^er was the 
friend, but he had ever been the enemy, of the whit^ ; and this 
enmity, arising from causes of national concern, had been embit- 
tered to vindictive hatred by their conduct towards his elder 
brother. This brother, being suspected of plotting against them, 
was seized by a detachment of soldiers, and confined ; and the 
indignity so wrought upon his prqud spirit, as to produce a fever 
that put an end to his life. 

64. Philip inherited the authority and proud sphrit of his 
brother. He exerted all the arts of intrigue, and powers oi 
persuasion, of which he was master, to induce the Indians, in all 
parts of New-England, to unite their eflbrts for the destruction 
of the whites. He succeeded in formmg a confed^^cy, able to 
send into action between three and four thousand waiyiors. 

65. The English were apprized of the jilots of the Indians, and 
made preparations to meet their hostilities. They hoped, how- 
ever, Uiat the threatened storm would pass by, as others had, and 
that peace would be preserved. But Ae insolence of PhEip, and 
the number of Jiis adherents, increased daily ; and, in June, 
1675, some of them entered the town of Swanzey, in PlymouUi, 
where, after slaughtering the cattle, and plundering the hoases, 
tibey fired upon the inhabitants, killing and worinding several. 

66. The troops of that colony marched immediately to Swan- 
zey, and were soon joined by a detachment from Masfltfriuiaetts. 
The Indians fled, and marked the course of their 'sight by 
burning the buildings, and fixing on poles, by the way side, the 
hands, scalps, and heads of ,tiV6^ "whites whom they had killed. 
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The troops pursued, but unable to overtake them, returned to 
Swanzey. 

67. The whole country was alarmed, and the number of troops 
augmented.. By this an'ay of force, Philip was induced to quit 
his residence at Mount Hope, and take post near a swamp at 
Pocasset, now Tiverton. At that place, the English attsicked 
him, but were repulsed. Sixteen whites were killed,- and Ae 
Indians, by this success, were mkde bolder. 

68. At this time, most of the settlements were surrounded by 
thick forests, and the Indians lived intermixed with the whites. 
The former were acquainted, of course, with the dwellings of 
the latter, with their roads, and places of resort ; could watch their 
motions^ and falj upon them in their defenceless and unguarded 
moments. Many were shot dead as they opened their doors in 
the morning; many while at work in their fields, and others while 
travelling to visit their neighbours, or to places of worship. At ^ 
jaU times, at all places, in all employments, were their lives in 
jeopardy ; and no one could tell but that, in the next moment, he^ 
should receive his death shot from his bam, the thicket, or the^ 
way side. 

69. Whenever the enemy assembled in force, detachments 
were sent against them ; if weaker than these, Uiey would re- 
treat; if strongef, assault and conquer them. Defenceless vil- 
lages wei'e suddenly attacked, the houses burned, alid the men, 
women, and children killed, or carried into captivity. Their 
ruin was the work of a moment; and when accomplished, its au- 

thor^ vanisbea. 

' 70* The colonies, losing indwiduals, families and villages, 
f»uBd tiieirnumbers^sensibly diminished ; their strength impaired ; 

. aiSd began to apprehend even total extinction. Nothing but a 
vigorous effort -could save them. The commissioners met, and 
determined to de^atch an army of a thousand men, to attack tlie 
principal position of the enemy. Josiah Winslow, governor of 
Pljrmouth^ was appointed commander-in-chief; and a solemn 
fast, to invoke the divine aid, was proclaimed throughout New- 
England. 

71. On the 18th of December, the different bodies of troops 
termed a junction at a place in the country of the Narragansets, 
about fifWn miles from the enemy. The weather was extreme- 
ly cold, but the men, from necessity, passed the night, uncovered, 
in the fields. At dawn ef day, they began their march, wading 
through the deep snow, and at one o'cIock, arrived bear tlie ene- 
my's post, which was upon a rising ground, in the midst ot a 
swamp. It was surrounded by palisades, and on the outside of 
th»8e was a fence of brush, a ro^ m width. 
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72. Here was fought the most despenMie battle recorded in the 
eaiiy annals of the country. It continued three hours. The 
English obtained a decisive victory. One thousand Indian war 
riors were killed ; three hundred more, and as many women ar^ 
children were made prisoners. But dearly was' the victory pur- 
chased. Six brave captains, and eighty men, were killed, a3!id 
one hundred and fifty were wounded. 

73. From this blow, the confederated Indians never recovered ; 
but they still remained sufficiently strong to harass the setdements 
by continual inroads. In retaliation, the English sent several 
detachments into their territories, nearly all of which were suc- 
cessful. Captain Church, of Plymouth, and Captain Dennisofi, 
of Connecticut, were conspicuous ^for their bravery and godd 
fortune. 

74. In the midst of these reverses, Pliilip remained firm and 
jmshaken. His warriors were cut off ; his chief men, his wife 
laid family, were killed or taken prisoners ; and at these succes* 

sive inisfortunes, he is represented to have wept with a bitterness 
which proved him to possess the noblest of human virtues and affec- 
tions ; but he disdained to listen to any offers of peace. He even shot 
one of his men, who proposed submission. At length, after being 
hunted ficom swamp to swamp, he was himself shot, by the brother 
of the Indian he had killed. After his death, the remnant of hisjfol- 
lowers either submitted to the English, or united with distant trioes. 

75. Never was peace more welcome, for never had war been 
more distressmg. The whole population was in moumhig for 
reladves slain. Nearly a thousand houses had been burned, and 
goods and cattle of great value, had been plundered or destroyed. 
The colonies had contracted a heavy debt, which, their resources 
having been so much diminished, they found an almost insup- 
portable burden. But, in their deepest distress, they forbore to 
apply to the mother country for assistance ; and tiiis omission ex- 
cited surprise and jealousy. " You act," said a privy counsellor, 
" as though you were independent of our master's crown ; and 
though poor, yet you are proud." 

76. In 1680, New-Hampshire, at the solicitation of John 
Mason, to whose ancestor a part of the territory had been grant- 
ed, was constituted a separate colony. Massachusetts, appre- 
hending the loss of Maine also, purchased of the heirs of Goi^es, 
their claim (o the soil and jurisdiction, for twelve hundred and 
filly pounds. ^ 

77. The disregard of the acts of trade had given great offence 
to the mother country, and the Governors of ISiew-England were 
peremptorily required to enforce them. But being enacted by a 
parliament inwWchthe colonies were not represented, they were 
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ivsgparded as violatioiis ojf their rights, and contmned to be evaded 
with impunitj. Edward Randolph was therefore sent oyer, 
commissioned as inspector of the customs in New-England. 
He was also the bearer of a letter from the king, requiring that 
agents should be sent to the court of London, fully ^oapowered 
to act for the colonies. 

78. It was well understood to be the intention of the king to 
procure, from the agents, a surrender of the charters, or to annul 
them .bj a ^t in his courts, that he might himself place officers 
over th« colonies, who would be subservient to his views. The 
inhabitants of Massachusetts felt that to be deprived of their 
charter, which secured to them the right of self-government, 
would be the greatest of calamities ; and their agents were in- 
structed, in no emergency, to surrender it. This being known 
to the king, a prosecution was instituted against the corporation, 
and, in 1684, a subservient court decreed that the charter should 
be cancelled. 

79. All impediments to the exercise of the royal ^vill being thus 
removed, king James established a temporary government over 
the colony, first appointing Joseph Dudley, and, in 1686, Sir 
Edmund Andross, governor.' This latter appointment caused 
the most gloomy forebodings. Sir Edmund had been governor 
of New- York, and it was known that his conduct there had been 
arbitrary and tyrannical. 

80. Having secured a majority In the council, he assumed con- 
trol over the press, appointing Randolph licenser. He establish- 
ed new and oppressive regulations concerning taxes, public wor- 
ship, marriages, and the settlement of estates. He, and, by his 
permission, his subordinate officers, extorted enormous fees for 
their services. He declared that, the charter being cancelled, 
the old titles to land were of no validity, and compelled the inha- 
bitants, in order to avoid suits before judges dependent on his 
will, to take out new patents, for which lai'ge sums were de- 
manded. 

81. The hatred of the people was excited in proportion to their 
sufferings. In the beginning of 1689, a rumor reached Boston,. 
that Williaraj prince of Orange, had invaded England, with the 
intention of dethroning the king. Animated by the hope of de- 
liverance, the people rushed spontaneously to arms, took po63«9» 
sion of the fort, seized Andross, Randolph, and other obnoxioutr 
persons, and placed them in confinement. ^ A council of safeb* 
consisting of their former m.igistrates, was then organized to 
administer the government until authentic intelligence shouU b; 
received from England. 

82. In a few weeks a ship arrived, bringing the glad tWS ^ 

P2 
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that William and Mary were firmly seated on the throne. They 
\eere umnediately proclaimed, in all the colonics, with unusual 
rejoicings. The people of Massachusetts applied for the restora* 
Uon of meir old, or me grant of a new charter. A definite an- 
swer was deferred, hut tihe council was authorized to administer 
the gOTermnent, according to the provisions of the old charter 
until further' directions should be given. Andross, Randolph, 
and others, were ordered honle for trials- 

83. In this unsettled state of the country, the French inpanada 
and Nova Scotia, instigated the northern and eastern Indians to 
commence hostilities against the English settlements. Dover 
and Salmon Falls, in New-Hampshire, Casco, in Maine, and 
Schenectady, in New-York, were attacked by different parties' 
of French and Indiai^s, and the most shocking barbarities perpe- 
trated upon the inhabitants. 

84. Regarding Canada as the piincipal source of their miseries, 
New-England and New- York formed the bold project of reducing 
it to subjection. By great exertion, they raised an army, which, 
under the command of General Winthrop, was sent against 
Montreal, and equipped a fleet, which, commanded by Sir Wil- 
liam Phipps, was destined to attack Quebec. 

85. Both returned unsuccessful, disappointing the sanguine 
hopes of the people, and burdening them with a debt which they 
had not the means of discharging. To pay off her troops, Mas- 
sachusetts put in circulation bills of credit, or paper money, an 
expedient which was afterwards often resorted to, and, though it 
afforded relief at the moment, produced, in its consequences, ex- 
tensive and comphcated mischief. ' 

86. In the mean time, a new charter had been granted to Mas- 
sachusetts, which added Plymouth, Maine, and Nova Scotia, to 
her territory. The only privilege it allowed to the people was, 
the choice of representatives. These were to elect a council^ 
and both bodies were to constitute the legislative power. It re- 
served to the king the right of appointing the governor and lieu- 
tenant governor. To the governor it gave the power of rejecting 
laws, of negativing the choice of counsellors, of appointing all 
military and judicial ofl&cers, of adjoummg and even of (dissolving 
the assembly at pleasure. Laws, although approved by him, 
might be abrogated by the king, withhi three years after their 
enactment. 

87. The king, to render the new charter more acceptable, ap- 
pointed Sir wSUam Phipps, a native of the province, governor, 
and in 1692, he arrived at Boston. The new government went 
into operation without any opposition from the inhabitants ; and 
J^Imost the fii'st art of S!r Will»nm Phrpp^ r^r)d his council, wa** 
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the institution of a coui't to try the unfortunate victfnis of popular 
delusion, accused of i^tchcraft, at Salem. 

88. The belief in this supposed crime, had been so prevalent 
in England, that parliament had enacted a law punidiing it with 
death. Under this law, multitudes had been tried and executed 
in that country, and two or three in Massachusetts, some of 
whom acknowledged they were guilty. Accounts of these trials 
and confessions, and particularly of some trials before Sir Mat- 
ihew Hale, a judge revered in ^e colonies, had been published 
and distributed throughout the country. They ware read, in ft 
time of deep distress and gloom, by a people naturally sedate, and 
accustomed to regard with awe the surprising and unaccountable 
incidents and appearances which, in this new world, were often 
presented to their contemplation. AZt^ ' ' r; i: 

89. In February, 1692, a daughter and a niece of Mr. Paris, 
the minister of Salem, were afflicted with disorders affecting their 
bodies in the most singular manner. The physicians, unable to 
accpunt for their contortions, pronounced them bewitched ; and 
the children, hearing of this, declared that an Indian woman, 
who lived in the house, was the cause of their torments. Mr. 
Paris concurred with the physicians. Several private fasts were 
kept at his house, and the gloom was increased by a solemn fast 
^roughout the colony. 

90. Thelndian woman confessed herself guilty. The children 
were visited, noticed, and pitied. This encouraged them to per- 
severe, and other cWldren, either from sympathy or the desire 
of similar attentions, exhibited similar contortions. A distracted 
old woman, and one who had been a long time confined to her 
bed, were added to the list of the accused ; and, in the progress 
of the infatuation, women of mature age united .with the cMdren 
in their accusations. 

^1. The accused were multiplied in proportion to the accusers. 
Chlldrenlaccused their parents, and parents their children. A 
word from those who were supposed to be afflicted, occasioned 
the arrest of the devoted victim ; and so firmly convinced were 
the magistrates, that the pruice of darkness was in the midst of 
Aem, using human instruments to accomplish his purposes, that 
the di|htest testimony was deemed sufficient to justify a commit- 
ment ror trial. 

92. The court, specially instituted for this purpose, held a 
session in June, and afterwards several others by adjournment 
Many were tried, and received sentence of death. A few pleaded 
giulty. Several were convicted upon testimony, which, at other 
feies, would not hate induced suspicion of an ordinary erime^ 
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luotd some upon testimony retracted after conviction. Nineteen 
were executed, and many yet remained t<fhe tried. 

93. At this stage of the proceedings, the legislature establis^^, 
by la^, a permanent court, by which the other was superseded^ 
and fixed a distant day for its ^rst session at Salem. In the m€}an 
time, the accusations multiplied, and additional jaife were required 
to hold the accused. The impostors, hardened by impuni^ and 
success, ascended frpm decrepid old women, to respectable 
characters, and at length, in their ravings, named ministers of 
the gospel, and even the wife of the governor.^ 

94. The community were thrown into consternation. Each 
felt alarm for himself, his family, and his friends. The shock 
roused them to reflection. They considered more closely the 
character of the accusers ; the nature of the alleged crime ; the 
testimony, often contradictory and never explicit; and more than 
all these, the high standing of some I'lho were hnplicated ; and 
began to doubt whether they had not been too credulous and 
precipitate. 

95. At the next term, the grand juiy found indictments against 
fifty ; but, on trial, all were acquitted except three, and them the 
governor reprieved. He also directed that all who were in priscm 
should be set at liberty. A belief, however, of the truth of the 
charges, still lingered among the people, and prevented any 
prosecution of the impostors. That aH vrere impostors, cann^ 
be believed. Many must have acted under tiie influence of a 
disordered imagination, which the attendant circumstances were 
well calculated to produce. 

96. Besides establishing courts of justice, the legislature^ at 
its first session under the new charter, passed a law -which in- 
dicates the same^independentsphit that afterwards resisted the 
usurpations of the British parliament. It provided that no tax 
should be imposed upon any of his majesty's subjects, or their 
estates, in the province, but by the act and consent of the gover- 
nor, council, and representatives of the people, in general court 
assembled. It is almost superfluous to say, that this law was 
disallowed by the king. 

97. The war with the French and Indians, which began in 
1 690, was not yet terminated. For seven years were the frontier 
settlements harassed by the savages ; and the English employed 
in expeditions against them. A histoiy of these would consist, 
only of repeated accounts of Indian cunning and barbarity, and 
of English enterprise and fortitude. Peace between England 
and France, which Cook place in 1697, vras soon followed by 
peace with the satages. 
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96« Sirt in a iewjreare, waraguabrdkecmtin Euf^ wliich 
was the signal ixxt hcNrt^Ues in AttiericBi The first blow fell 
upotiL Beet€i^d. In FebrutirTv 1704, it was surprised in the 
uls^ikr abottt ica^ jiersons werQ kiU^ txA more than one 
luindred made [Nrlsoners, among Whom were Mr. Williams^ the 
m&u^f, mcA Us iamx&f. Tiie killed were scalped, and the 
prisonB^ cewmaiMM to pireMre fi)r » long murch to Canada. 

99. On the second dajyMnuWilHams was JO exfaaiisted^nth 
6lig«te ^ukt she coidd go ne farther. Her husband solicited per- 
imssiofi to remain with her; but die retreating savages, acccwding 
to tteir euBtem in such esses, killed her ^d c(»npelkd him to 
proceed. Before tiie tenninotion of their jouamej, twenty more 
became iKSad:^ to walk, and were in lik^ manner sacrificed. 
T^ose who snmved the journey to Canada were ^ated by the 
Fr^iich with humanity ; and after a captivity of many years^ 
mei^ of theiii w«i« redeemed, and returned to their friends. 

100. New- York \emB% agreed with the IVencfa and Ae 
western ladtens to remain n^utral^ these were enabled to pour 
their whole Ibfvs upon Mass^idmsetts and New-Hampshire, the 
fidta^itanets of whldi, fixr ten years, Ctndujred miseries peculiar to 
an Indian war, and more distressing than their descendants can 
w^ imagh^ The etMaay were at all times yowling about the 
frontier settlements, watching in concealment for an opportunity 
t» strike a sadden bkiw and nr w^ safe^. The women and 
eh^drearotiredkitothegarfiBons; the men left then* fields un- 
cultivated, or klMNred with anns at their sides, and with sentinels 
at every point whence ah attack oould be apprehended. 

101* ¥et notwithstanding these precautions, the enemy were 
oft^i siiHseeisM; IdQang sometimes an individual <»ily, sometunes 
a whole ^snily, sometimes a band of laborers, ten or twelve in 
number; and so swifi: were they in their movements, that but 
few feU into the hands of the whkes* It was computed, that the 
sum of one thonssyMl poun^fs was expended for every Indian 
Idfied or made captive. 

102. -in 1707, Massadinsetts, New-Hampshire, and Rhode- 
Island despatdied an armament against PcHrt Royal, in Nova- 
Scotia, wl^h was then in possession of the French. It returned 
without accoc^lsddng its c^ject. In 1710, New-England, as- 
sisted by a ^et fiimiimed by Uie mother country, succeeded in 
redodng the place; and its name, in c<Hnpliment to queen Anne, \ 
wascbc^gedto Annapolis. 

103. The saccess of this enterprise encouraged the comman- 
der, general Nicholson, to visit ikigland and propose an eapedi- 
tion against Canada. His pn^odtion was adopt^, and in June, 
1711, admiral Walker, with a fleet of fifteen sh^s of war and 
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forty traasporte, bTingfa^ an aniny d* vet&ran troops, ^vdvied at 
Boston. Taking on board two additional regiments, he sailed 
from that port about the kst of July. At the same time, general 
Nicholson repaired to Albany to take comm^ of the ttoops 
titat were to proceed by land. 

104. When the fleet had advanced tea leagues up ^q^ riyf r 
St. Lawrence, the weather became tempestuous and fo^iy* A 
difference of opinion arose concerning the course to be pursued, 
the English pilots recommendijog one course, and the colonial 
anollier. The admiral, entertaining, like all other English offi- 
cers, an opinion of the abilities of the colonists corresponding 
with their dependent condition, adopted the advice of his own 

' pilots. Pursuing the course they recommended, nine transports 
were driven, about midnight, upon the rocks and dashed to 
pieces. 

105. From every quarter cries of distress arose, coi^rejdng, 

' throng t^ dsHrkness, to those who were yet afloat, intQ]^g^nce , 
' of the jke of their connrades and of their own dang^« . The 

shrieks of the drowning pleade4 po^^rfully for assistance^ but 
' none could be afforded untfl the morning dawned, when sus; or 

seven hundred, Ibund floating on the scattered wrecks, w^?e 

t^scued from death, more than a thousand having sunk to rise no 

more. Not a single American wasiost 

106. We^ened by this terrible disaster, the admiral detor- 
mined to return to England, where he arrived in the moia^ ^ of 
October. Thither misfortune attended him. On the fllte^nth, 

.: his ship blew up and four hundred seamen perished. The New- 

^ England troops returned to their homes, and Nicholson, having 

learned the fate of the fleet, led back his troops to Albany. 
The next year the colonies found no r^ose. In 1713, France 
and England made peace at Utrecht, and, in the same year, 
peace was concluded witii^e Indians. "" 

107. Such vras the destruction of lives in this ^ar, that the 
population of New-England was sensibly retarded. Her expenses 
were also enormous. Although the annual taxes paid by the in- 
habitants, were greater than in any other portion of the British 
empire, yet the colonies most ejq[>osed, were burdened, at the 
close of the war, with a heav}' debt, in the shape of bills of 
credit, or paper money, which impeded their prosperity, perplex- 
ing individuals aiid the government in sdl their transactions. 

108. In 1716, Samuel Shute, a colonel in the army of the 
celebrated duke of Marlborough, viras appoint^ governor. On 
his arrival in the province, he found the people divided into two 
parties, one in favor of a public bank, which had just been 
established, the other of the incorporation of a private bank 
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Hfe joined the foiroer, the latter of course became h<«tilc ; and, 
led by a Mr. Cooke, opposed with Virulenc!^ aH big m^asmres. 

W9. In 1780, this party, embracing a majority of the repre- 
^entAtkes, *dti^ their lead^i^peaker. The choice was <!^m- 
municated to (he governor, who interposed his negathre. The 
hoose permsted in their choice, denying his r%ht to interfere. 
The oontroversy continued several days, when the governor dis- 
solved the assembly, and directed that a new election should be 
made by the people. 

110. The chOTter not giving; in express t^rms, to the governor, 
the power to reject a speafcgic, the people resolved to support their 
ref^e^ntatives, and nearly all of them were again elected. When 
met, to avoid a second dissohition, they chose a Mr, Lindall 
speaker; but in a warm remonstrance to the governor, con- 
demned his conduct, and re-asserted their sole and exclusive 
right to choose A^ir presiding effic^; 

111. The session was short, and but htJAe was done that did 
not eteiplay the angry feelhigs of the house. Instead of six hun- 
dred ^unds, the usual grant to the governor for half a year's 
salafjr^ ttiey appropriated hut five hundred, and^ as a mark of 
tbeir disjdeasure, deferred that act until near the close of the 
session. 

. 112. At their next meeting, the same feelings prevailed asid 
the same dimim^ed sum was voted. The governor then in- 
formed them, &at he had been instructed by &e king to recom- 
mend to the s^sembly, to establish for him a permanent and 
honorable ssdary. The house, aware of the importance of re- 
tuning the power of granting such sums as the governor might 
merit by his conduct, replied, that the subject was new, and exr 
pressed a wish that the court might rise. With this request the 
governor complied. 

1 13. This disagreement continued, the ill temper of both par- 
ties increasing, throu^ several subsequent sessions. The re- 
presentatives, confident of the support of the people, refused to 
establi^ a permanent salary for tiie governor, and often with- 
held the pittance they gave, until he had sanctioned those mea- 
sures which they desired should be adopted. 

114. His residence in the province being rendered, by this 
dispute, unpleasant, he suddenly and privately quitted it, in De- 
cember, 1722. Upon his arrival in England, he exhibited 
charges against the hous^, of having made various encroachments 
upon the king's prerogative, which the agents of the province 
were mstructed to answer and repel. 

115. He remained in England until 1728, when he resigned 
his office, and William Burnet, then governor of New-York, was 
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appoint^ his gucces6or» In his ftnpt qpeecfa, Jhe bifamfid t^ 
heuse thai; be had received positive instructiQiis from &» kuif |p 
insist on a perfiranent salaiy. Tber^pres^atetineSy gsn^roiiiiof 
their money but tmwcions of th^ rights, qipK^fited three 
hundred pounds for the esqi^ises of h^ joumej^ and Ibwt9<^ 
hundred pounds towards his support, not i^pecUjing for wl^ 
time. The first sum he aocepted; but ahsdutelj defdined re- 
ceiving any compensation for his sejrvicesi exce^ in the mode of 
a fixed salaiy. 

116. The delegaleBwm^equidly decided; and ha^rkig trans- 
acted all th^ necessary business, requested the go^^i^nM^, \ff 
message, to adjourn them. He rolled, that he could lu^t ^mffy 
with their request, as,if he did, he should putitoutof tb»ivpo9Vir 
topay unmeoUate regaidtotheking^iB8tracti(ms. Afewdays 
afterwards, the request was again made and again denied. 

117. Messages, containing arguments and repUes, were ^en 
'nterdianged by the parties. After two mcmths had been <»)n- 
sumed in the controven^, the g<»remor, imagining the m^o^beni 
were influi^ced by the citizens of Boston, transfer^ the geoend 
court to Salem. They were detained there two mcMitfa^ ; w^re 
th&a. allowed to return to then* homes ; were again assembled 
afler a short recess ; and having sat seventeen dxys, werie again 
adjourned without exhibiting any symf^oms of compliance* 

1 18. A new assembly was elected, and held several seei^onshtti 
the summer of 1729, displaying tbe seine i^fmit as the fiMnaifr. 
In tiie mean time, n^rmation was transmuted from Ei^famd, 
that the king aj^oved the conduct of the govemcnr, and Qon* 
demned ths^ of the house. Still the members contimied Qiflex- 
ible. In August, they were removed to Cambridge, which served 
to exsusperate rather than to convince tl^m. Her^, howev^, ikQ 
controversy was su^ended, for a time, by the death of the gov«r«^ 
nor, which was supposed to have been hastened by his .unsuc- 
cessful contest wi^ the house of represeiitactives. ^ 

119. His successor was Mr. Belcher, then agent in England^ 
As he belonged to the popular party, his appointment gave rise to 
the expeAation, that the instruction, to obtkin a permanent salary, 
was withdrawn. But from his first speech it appeared, that it 
was not only left unrescinded, but enforced by a tiirearbf punish* 
mait in case of refusal. 

120. The house, unmtimidated by the threat, refused. The 
governor, during the two first years of his administration, made 
several attempts to induce ^em to comply. All failing, he en- 
deavored to obtain a relaxation of his instructions. P^inission 
was at length granted that he might receive a particular sun 
which was voted, and a similar permission was afterwards annu 
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122. In 1744, war again broke out betiMOa En^aad andl 
Fwttiee, 9tA Ae coioi^eswere igfeked in it» <iiiemiiHee* Thefar 
eMBBieree a^4 ^Aeries ettffoMd great li^«ry fnm privateenr, 
filled eot at ii od ii<bi aig> ft fVeadi poit, m oape Breton, Ibaltd- 
itiongiiveit8iiehlmportan6e,lfaatBaiiiyaizBiiffion9ef deilara 
had been expended on its iferMoalioBB. Mr. Yftaghan, of New- 
llMup Bh hc , who had often vhHed Ihat plaoe as a trader, con- 
ceivedUie proieet of an expedition against It* lie cMnmonicated 
ft to govmrar SUM&fy and, bemg ardent and ^Bthusiastic, con« 
tfaKOd Mm th^tthe eut cipr i s e was practicable, and inspired him 
wiili his own enumsiasm. 

1Mb Having exaeted of the general comtan oath of secrecy, 
the goteroctf , in Jannaiy, 1745, comsmmieated to them the pro- 
ject. Mtfiy iMOfd It with amasement. So strong was the place, 
aoid so;weQkee utparftt ividy were fhe colonies, that the thought of 
uMaicMng it seemed rash and presumptuous. From respect to 
him, however. Ins prqKiSfld was refenred to a committee; they 
reported Jigainst it, the house accepted &e report, and the mem« 
bears dismissed from then* minds m thoughts of the expedition. 

124. Daring^thesecretdelift>erations, the people watched with 
aimety t& asoeitahi their object Tlie disclosure was made by 
an honest menriber, who incautiously, in his family devotions, 
mty^ for the divhie blessing on the att^imt, diould it be made. 
The people were instantlystrudc with the advantage of possessing 
the fkce. "Whenlhe decision was made known, a petition, sign- 
ed by a large number of merchants, was presented to the general 
cooit, praying tiiem to comply with the governor's proposal. 
The 8i]£ject was agahi discussed, and a vote in favour of the ex 
pedition was passed j[>y a nugority of one. 

125. The quesdon was now decided, and all who were before 
averse to the enterprise, united heartily wi^ its simporters to 
carry it into execution. The other New-England colonies were 
s<didted, and agreed to furnish assistance ; and a boat was des- 
patdied to cbmmodore Warren, in the West Indies, to invite bis 
co-operation. Colonel Pepperell was appointed conxmjindcr-in- 
chicf, and Hoijer Wolcott, of Connectictit. s(*rond in commantl. 
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126. In two montiis, an anny ttf moretiban four thovsaad men 
was enlisted, clodied, victualled, and ecpif^ied for serviicey in the 
four New-England colonies, which did zK>t then cOntain^fourliiin- 
djred thousand inhahitantB« On the 2dd of Mardv the despatch 
-fooat returned froto the West Indies, with advice that commodore 
Warren declined fuffnishing aid. This intelligence was kept se* 
cret The troops of Massachusetts embarked, as though nothing 
discouraging had h^pp^Bned^ and about the middle of ^ril, they, 
as well as those sent by Connecticut and New-Hampshire, ar 
tived safe at CansQ. . ^ , 

127. Commod(»re Waxren hm but just despa|x;hed his answer, 
whan he received ofdcff^ to repair to Boston with sudi ships as 
could be spared, and concert measure wi^ l^iemor Shirk^ for 
his majesty^. service ip North A^ierica. fUt^^ail^ instai^y, but 
learning, in^his c0ur9e, fliat the tr?msports had left Boston for 
Canso, he steered direcdy fpr^bat place, wi|€H^e he arrived im the 
23d of AprU. He added much to their naval strength, and much 
to tliat confidence, which, by promising, ensures victory. 

128. Several vessels of war, which had been sent to cruise be- 
fore Louisburg, had captured a niunber of French ships, and pre- 
vented any intelligence of the expedition from reaching the ene- 
my. These vessels were daily witiiin si^t. of the place, but 
were supposed to be privateers, and caused no alarm. The. ap- 
pearance of the fleet, on the 30th of April, gave the French the 
first intimation of thdr danger. 

129. The troops immediately landed, and the next day a de- 
tachment of four hundred, marching round the hills, ap{»roa(^hed 
Within a mile of the grand battery, setting fire to all the houses 
and stores on the way. Many of these contained pitch and tar, 
which produced a thick smoke, that completdy enveloped the 
uwaders. The fears of the French were increased by their un- 
certainty. They imagined the whole army was coming upon 
tliem, and, throwing their powder into, a well, deserted ^e bat- 
tery, of which the New-England troops took possession without 
loss. 

130. This was unconunon good fortune; but th^ most difficult 
labors of the siege remained to be performed. The cannon were 
to be drawn nearly two miles, over a deep morass, in plam view, 
and within gun diot, of the enemy's principal fortifications. For 
fourteen nights, the troops, wkh straps over their shouldersf, and. 
sinking to their knees in mud, were employed in this service. 

131. The approaches were then begun in tlie mode which 
seemed most proper to the shrewd understandings of untaught 
inilitia. Tho^e officers, who were skilled in the art of war, 
^Iked of zig zngs ajid epaukmeiUs ; but the troop3 made them- 
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' veKes meny wHfa tiie teiins, ittid proceeded ia thdr own war. 
BfdiedM'of Mtj, they had erected five batteries, one of 
wMdi monnted five forty-two pounderB, and did great eaEecotioii. 

132. Meanwhile the fleet, cruising in the harbor, had been 
equally successful. It captured a French ship of siz^.fonr 
guns, loaded wi^stores for the garrison, to whom die loss was 
as distressing, as to the beoegers the capture was fortunate. 
£nglish ships of war were, berides, continually arriving, and ad- 
ded such strength to the fleet that a combined attack upon the 
town was resolved upon. -The enemy, discovering this design, 
deemed it unwise to abide the hazard of an assault On the 
15th of June, the French commander proposed a cessation of 
hostilities, and| on due 17th, ci^iitulated. . 

133. Intelligence of this event, fljring swifUy through the 
colonies, difiused great and universal joy. And well might the 
citizens of New-England be elated with the glad tidings. 
Without even a suggestion from the mother couhtry,'they had 
projected, and,'vnth l^ut little assistance, had achieved, an enter- 
prise of vast importance to her and to them. Their commerce 
and fisheries were now secure, and their maritime cities relieved 
from all fear of attack from that quarter. 

134. France, fired with resentment at her loss, made extra- 
<»rdinaiy exertions to retrieve it, and to inflict cbastiseinent on 
'New-England. The next sunmier, die despatched to the 
American coast a powerful fleet, carrying a 'large number of 
soldiers. The news of its approach spread terror throughout 
TI'ew-England ; but an uncommon succession of disasters, which 
the pious of that time attributed to the sp^ial mterposition of 
Providence, deprived St of all power to inflict injury. Afler re- 
maining'a short time on the Coast, it returned to France, having 
lost two admirals, both of vdiom, it was supposed, put an end to 
their lives through chagrin ; having also, by tempests, been re- 
duced to one half its force, and effected nothing. * 

135. In 1748, peace was concluded, each party restoring dl 
3ts prisoners and conquests; a striking, but, not unconunon, 
illu^ration of the folly of war. Louisburg, though conquered \fj 
the colonies, was exchanged, by Great Britain, for territories 
which she had lost in Europe.. New-En^and murmured at this 
injustice ; but what avaU the murmurs of the weak ? 

136. From thfs period to the commencement of the next 
French war, but few important events occurred in Massachusetts. 
The bills of credit, which the colony had issued to defray its 
enonnpus expenditure, were redeemed by the government, at 
their depreciated valuel This example was flowed, thou^^ 
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CHAPTER m. 



NEW-HAMPSHIRE- 

WITH the history of Massachusetts^ the parent of the N'ew** 
Englafid colonies, tluMt of New-Hampshire has been necessarily 
UemledU A Ini^ relation of some detached events, which 6c- 
curred in the latter colony, will now be given. - 

2. John Mason, Ferdinaaod Coi^es, and others, having ob 
tained, of the Plvmouth or New-En^and company, grants of 
several traets oi land, lying north of Massachusetts, sei^t frotaii 
England, in 1623, a few persons to begui a setieihent Part 
landed, and, (or a short time, remained at Uttle Hailioi^ on t&e 
west side of Piscataqiia river, and near its mouth. Here f}ie 
first hfme was built, which was called Mason Hal). The te* 
maindm*, proceeding higher up the river^ settled at Cocheob, 
afterwards caHed Dover. 

3. Fishing and trade bemg the principal objects of the^ 
emigrants, meir settlements increased slowly, in 16^, the 
territory situated between Merrimac and Plscataqua fivers, aQd 
extenditig sixty miles from the sea, was mnted to Ma^n alone, 
and then first called NeW-Hampshire. In 16SI, the first house 
was built at Portsmouth. In 1638, the Beverend Johit Wheel- 
wright, who, in 1629, but previous to the date of Ma$(Ai'& patent, 
had purchased the land of the Indians, laid the foundatibn of 
Exeter. The next year, thirty-five persons, residing^ in that 
town, combined and established civil govemn^ehU WHbii^ a 
year or two afterwards, the inhabitants of Dovei' and Portsitiduth 
followed their exainple, each town remaining distinct and inde- 
pendent* 

4. In 1641, these little republics, distrusting their ^illty to 
protect themselves^ formed a coalition with Massacfausebs, and 
long remained m part of that colony. The civil wars in Ei^giajotd 
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migrated to the coimtiy. purdiase^ ^f Wbeelwright| the lands 
}bMc^ ihey 6ct»fbdA.' i In the war with Philip, the settlements 
oil Piscataqaa and Ojrdter. rur&rsi were attacked by the I^ians, 
and suffered severely. • 

'5. In 1S7S, Robert MasoDygraod^n and heir of John Mason, 
applied to the kmg to obtain»po§«Q69ion of the territory and rights 
which had been granted to his sincestor. Notice of d)is applica- 
tion was given to .Massachusetts, and the parties were heard be- 
fore the Idng in council. In 1679^ a decree was passed, that, 
New-Hampshire should foe constituted a separate province, to be ' 
ruled by a president and cottAcil, who were to be appointed by 
the king, and a' house of representatives to be chosen by the 
people. No decision was xnade affecting ^]}|^tltles to land. 

6. The first assembly, consisting of elevCA members, met, In 
1680, at Portsmouth. At this session, a code of laws was adopted, 
of which the first, in a styltf worthy of freemen, declared, " that 
no act, imposition, law, or ordinance, should be imposed upon the 
inhabitants of the province, but such as should be made by the 
a^emWy, and approved by the president and council." This 
was twdve years previous to the enactment of a similar law in 
Massachusetts. ^ * 

7. In the same year, Mason, whahad been appointed a mem- 
ber tvf the- council, arrived in the colony. He assumed the title 
of lovd proprietor, claimed the soil as his property, and threatened 
to prosecutcal! who would not take from hhnleases of the lands 
they occupied. His pretensions were resisted by most of the in- 
habitants, who claimed the fee-simple of the soil by a more 
righteous, if not more le[ral title, 

8. The peace of the colony was long disturbed by these con- 
flicting claims. At the head of those who contended with Mason, 
-stood Major Waldron, of Dover. Against him, arid many others, 
suits were instituted. No defence was made, judgments were 
obtained, but so general was the hostility to Mason, that he never 
dared to enforce them. 

9. Over Massachusetts and New-Hampshire, the snme gov- 
ernor usually presided. After Audross was deposed, the. in- 
liabitants of tlie lutter colony desired to be incorporated with their 
form^ brethren. Their i^equest was opposed by Samuel Allen, 
wIk) had pureiiased Mason's title, and was refused. Alien was 
made governor of the colony, and, by b!s influence, John Usher, 
hid scn-tn-taw, was appointed lieutenant governor. Under his 
administration, the disputes, occasioned by adverse claims to 
land. continiMd to rage with increased violence. Other suits 
were in^i^tituted, and judgments obtained ; but the sheriff was 
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fordUf renstaiL bj a pofwftil conUnatictty iiiiiDflmr to aft>», 
tempted to pat ttie pbdi^iff mpoa wno n. 

10. From IndiaQ warn this o«loiqrsaffn<dl any of 
hersujters. The mirprifle of Dover, ia 1689, was attoidbd by 
circumstances pf the most shocking barbarity. That the natifes 
had been cruelly iimred by nuyor Waldron, the principal cltizeu^ 
may account for, if not extenuals, tteir ferocily in obtammg re- 
venge. 

11. Having determhied ommi Aefar plan of attack, they em- 
ployed more man &eir usual art, to lull the suraidons of the 
mhabitantrt So civfl and respedfiU was (faeir behavior, thai 
th^ often obtained permissiim to deep in die fortified houses in 
the town. On the ev^iing of the mltii^t, they assembled m 
the neighborhood, and sent their women to apply for lodgings, at 
the houses devoted to destruction; who were not <miy admitted, 
but were shown how they could open the doors i^ould they have 
occasion to go out in,the night 

12. When all was quiet, the doors were opened and the signal 
^ven. The Indians rui^ied into Waldron's bouse, and hastened 
to his aqpartment. Awakened by the noise, he seized tiis sword 
and drove them hack, but when returning for his other arms, 
was stunned with a hatchet, and fell. They then dragged him 
into his hall, seated him in an elbow chair, upon a long table, 

"and insultiii^y asked him, ^* who diaU judge Indians now 1" 
After feasting upon pronsions, which they compelled the rest of 
the family to procure, each one, with his knife, cut gashes across 
' his breast, sayiLg, ** I cross out my account" When, weakened 
with the loss of blood, he was about to fall from the table, his 
own sword was held under him, which put an ehd to bis misery. 

13. At other houses, similar acts of cruelty were perpetrated. 
In the whole, twen^-three persons were killed, twenty-nine 
carried prisoners to Canada, and mostly sold to the French. 
Remembering kindness as well as injuiy, they ,q»ared one 
woman, who, thirteen years before, had conferred a favor on one 
of the party. I^lany houses were burned, much property was 
plundered, and so eiq[>editious were the Indians, mat they had 
fled beyond reach before the neighboring people could be col- 
lected. 

14. The war thus commenced was prosecuted with great 
vigor. The French, by giving premiums for scalps, and by 
purchasing the English prisoners, aniniated the Indians to exert 
ail their activity and address, and the frontier inhabiumts endured 
die most a^^gravated sufTerii^. The setdements on Oyster river 
w«rf again surprised ; twenty bouses were burned, and nearly 
on^ himdrfd personf were killed or made prisoners. Other 
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temjm trere attacked, ihany persons slain, and manj earried into 
captiTity. The peace of Ryswick, in 1 697, closed die distressing 
Bcene. In 1703, an other war beg^ wlich continifed ten years. 

15. In 1719,aA>ove one hundred fkmilies, mostly Presbyterians^ 
emigrated from the north of Ireland, and settled the town ot 
Lomionderrj. They iatvddaoed tfat fadt Spinning wheel, the 
mann^acture of linen, and the culture of potatoes. They were 
industrious, hardy, and useful citizens. 

16. Prom 1722, to 1726, the iahakHtedto agaitt suffered the 
afflictions o^ an Indian war. FoUmfing Ibe esMBpla of ^ 
French, the government ^flfiessed pranoms fir scalps^ which 
hiduoed several volunteer eompanies lo wmdmitkt eipe^tions 
against the enemy. One ef 'these, conmaaded by captain Love« 
wen, was greatly distSngulshed, at first by its auceesses, and afier- 
wards by its misfortunes. 

17. Long after the transfer from Mason to Allen, sonffi defect 
in the conveyance was discovered, which rendered it roid* In 
1746, John Tuflon Mason, a descendant of the orighnd grantee, 
claiming the lands possessed by his ancestors, conveyed them, 
for 6fleen hundred pounds, to twelve persons, subsequently called 
the Masonian proprietors. They, to i^nce cpposition, volun- 
tarily relinquished <heir claim to the lands already occupied by 
others. 

18. They abo granted townships on the most libera] terms. 
Reserving certain portions of the land for themselves, for the 
first settled ministers, and for schools, ihej required merely that 
the grantees should, within a limited time, erect mflk and meet- 
iz^ houses, clear out roads, and setde ministers of Ihe goep^. 
In process of time, nearly all the Masoiian lands, being about 
one fourth of the whole, were, in this manner, granted ; and 
contention and law suits ceased to <Ksturb the rqme, and to 
fanpede the prosperity of the col<my. 



'f. 



CHAPTER IV. 



CONNECTICUT. 



IN 1691, Ykcount Say^and^Seal, Lord Brook, and others, 
obtained fimiUie Plymouth Company, in England, a grant of 
the territory which now constitute? me st^ of Connecticut ; and 
80 little was thai kn(»!fa of the geography of the new world, that 
the grant was made to extend. In longitude, from the Atlantic 
Ocean to the South Sea. In the saipe year, the Indians, living 
on Connecticut river, having invited the colony of Plymouth to 
make a settlement on their lands, govemor Wihslow, and others, 
visited ^ country, and selected a place near the mouth of tha 
little laver in Windsor, for the erection of a trading house. 

2. ?The Dutch at New- York, apprized of this project of the 
Engiisn,^id determined to anticipate them, immediately des- 
gatdbted a party, who erected a fort at Hartford. In September, 
1633, a company from Plymouth, having prepared the firame of 
a house, put it on board a vessel, and, passing the fort, conveyed 
it to the place previously selected. In Obtober, they raised, 
covered, and fordfied it with palisades. The Dutch, considering 
them intruders, sent, the next year, a party of seventy men to 
drive them from the country, but iBiid^ them strongly posted^ 
they r^inquished the design. 

sL In the autumn of 1635, niany of the inhabitants of Dor- 
chester and Watertown, in Massachuseit?, having heard of the 
fert^ meadows on Connecticut river, removed &tlier, and be- 
gan settlements at Weathersfield and Windsor. During the next 
winter,Hheir sufferings from famine were extreme. So destitute 
were thejiof provisions, that many, in dread of starvation, re- 
turned, in December, to Massachuse^. In theh* journey through 
the dreary tVildemess, at this inclement season, di^ encounten^ 
indescribable hardships. 

4. In the same autunm, Mr. Winthrop arrived from Eilgland, 
with instructions from the patentees to erect a fort at thi^ mouth 
qi the river, and make the j'equisite preparation for planting a 
colony. The fort was but just completed when a party, sent, 
for the same purpose, by the Dutch, at New- York, arrived in 
a vessel, but were not permitted to land. 

5. The next spring, those who had been compelled by famiue 
to revwait Massachusetts, returned to Oonnertirut. In June, the 
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AmMnd fb. Hootar, of CembKldge, mtA dbost one hmidrfd 
nen, wmttemj and chikbrea, belonging to his oongregttiony tm- 
viffiiijgtliroQgh tbe wOderBeaB, Iwd the fbundatiDn of Hartford. 
Tb^wemneatijtifo weeks on their jowmey; they drove their 
«at^ v^di them, and Mbmted, by Ae tray, upon the milk of their 

COllfS« V 

«. in 1^^9 efi the eettioneiits ia Nenr-Eagland were hivohed 
in heiriMee wHfc the Fei|uod0, a tnbe of Iiidlana mhabki^ 
London and the country around k. Some account of £is war 
has been given ki the Idstoiy of Massadiueetts. Previous to any 
e]^editfton agalotft them, tliey had killed many of the emigrants 
to Conneetieut, had captored othei«, and tortured them to death. 
In the short war wy<^ f<^lowed> <helr suivtvkig brediran, for 
totveiy in battle and Attitude in sufiformg, were not surpassed 
hyany poison of the English troopsi 

Y. id irstj ^e emigrants aclmewledgedthe authority of Mas- 
fiBchuseCtB. In Jannary, 1699, the freemen, having convened at 
Hartford, adopted a oonstituCicm tor tiiemselves. They oidained 
Aal two general courts, er assemblies, shoidd be |ield annually, 
^ne kk Aprfl, ihe other in S^tember ; that at^e court held hi 
Aprfl, B^ied the court of election, the fiieemen should choose a 
gevefnor, m maglstratee, mm! ^ iine puUic officers ; that to ihe 
other, the several towns should send deputies, viiio, in conjonc- 
tteaWRhOiegeveruorand magistrates, were authorised to enact 
Jftvrs, iUid pemrm all neocssary public serviees. No general 
«eurt ^ouid be adjotsmed or diissolved, wiUiout the c<m8ent of a 
flnyer puM of the members. 

S. & tfie ^muB year, George FVawidk, ene of the patentees, 
cam^ over wM his ftniily, and^settled at the mouth of the river. 
In tum^ t>f Lord Say and 8eal, aad Lord Brodc, he oaUed the 
place Saiifbrook. Others aftetwardi )oloed him ; asd for several 
years, they were governed by their own magistrates and laws. 
In 1644, IMJ^ Fenwiek, for se^en thousand doHars, assigned to 
the gewertd douit of Connectkut, the foit at 8ayln!ook, and all 
flae 1^;^ co n ferre d by the patent from the f^nhouth company 
In IMiiid. Thia settlement Uien beoame'a part of the ceio- 
liy. The tbdm of Plymouth colony, fbiuided upon thek* having 
fitvt made an ^staMshnient at Wifid^, had been previously pur- 
dmaed. 

^. In Ae mean tame, an other ct^y had been planned within 
file Bmlts of ^ t^mnMfcut f«tent In June, 16e87, two large 
tkSpB arrived ^ Boston, itm Es^aad, havii^ on board ]M&. 
Dttveiqpart, BEM %Mon, and ia^ od)ers, whoRi{pM«a motiiras 
Imd himiAed io tai%rate to fl«i>^Eiftajid. Behkg higfalylK^; 
•ptelaMe, «Hi somii of them pos?^fi«^»g gr«at wealthjthc g^^ 
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court of MadaaehusettB, dedrdtis of deteimng^tliem in thecoionf , 
offered them any place thej might select for a plantatieo, 

1(K Wishmg, however, to institute, a civil and religious e<ttn- 
munity, conforming in all things to their peculiar piineiples, thejr 
removed, the next year, to Quinnipiac, wlndi they called Neiv- 
Haven. Soon after their arrival, at the close of a day of fasting 
and prayer, they subscribed what they^termed a plantation cove- 
nant, 8<^eainly binding tbemsdves, << until otherwise ordered, to 
be governed in all things, of a civil as well as religious concern, 
by the rules which the scripture held forth to them." They pui^ 
chased oi the natives, large tracts of land ; and laid put t^r 
town in squares, designing it for a great and elegant city. 

11. In 1639, all the free planters, assembled in a large bam, 
proceeded to lay the foupdation of their civil and religious polity* 
They resolved that none but church members should be aUoiw^ 
the privilege of voting, or be elected to office ; ^at all the free- 
men should annually assemble aznl elect the, officers pf the colo- 
ny ; and that th^ word of God should be the only , rule for c»4er- 
ing the affairs of the commonwealth. Such was the origins^ 
constitution of New«Haven; but as the population increased, and 
new towns were settled, different regulations wei^e adopted^ and 
the instkutions and laws became gradually assimik^ to those.ol 
Connecticut. * . - . i • 

12. With the Dutch at New-Toris, both coloi^ks had cpnstamt 
and vexatious disputes. The former cldmed |^ the. tprrito^cy 
as far east as Connecticut river ; the latter co mpl ained that the 
Dutch often plundered then* property; that th^ sold gun^ an4 
ammunition to the Indians, and even encouraged theip to |nake 
war upon the English. The fear of attack from that qufirter, 
was one of the reasons which, in 1643, induced the colonies, of 
New-England to form a confederation for their mutoal defence. 

13. In 1€50, a treaty of amity and partition was con<^uded at 
Hartford, between the English and Dutch,.the latt^ rj^quish- 
ing their daim to the territory of Connecticut except the mods 
which they actually occupied. Soon after, fln^^and and HpHaiul 
were involved in war wi^i each other, but their poloi^e^ in A^m^ 
rica agreed to lemain at peac^» Notwithstandipg^diu agreement, 

the Ikitoh governor was detected m concertxag^w^tl^ t& Xt^i^Ua^ 
a plot for the total extirpation of the English. 

14. Connecticut and New-Haven were alarmed ; aipeeting of 
the commissioners of the united colonieS) was fCflled, iKid evidence 
of the plot laid befome them. A nuycurity Wfis.in f^vor of war ; 
but the cdony of Massachusetfa^i being rempt^ fi^^ the dange^, 
was averse to it As she was. much stroi^r^biuii^^ther of the 
oO^rSy it was, at the suggestion of her ij^pi^ies^ resolved, tha& 
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«ga^ sbmdi first be 8en^ to fkmtad of tbe D«tch go^mor an 
eiplaiiatMA of his conduct. • 

15. The agents obtained no sattsfacto^ eiq^bnation. On 
didr retumv an other meetuig ef^e coidmisafoners was held at 
BostcHiy additional tesdmony^'v^as laid before them, and several 
ministers of Massacbisetts Tv^re inTited to assist at their delibera- 
tiffl», a practice' not tumMMd at that period* 

16. The opinion of these ministers bekig requested, thej obf 
ser^^ <^ tiutt;tibe- proofs of the execraide plot, tending to die 
desfernction of the dear saints of Grod, were of such weij^t as to 
iadnc^ them to bdieve the reality of it; yet diey were not so 
fbUy conclusive as to bear, up then* hearts with the fulneels of 
perAiasioii Which was m^et in cos^nending the case to €rod in 
payer, and to the ^people in exhortations ; and that it would be 
safest forihe coloi^ to . forbear the use of the sword.'' / 

17» But.aO the commissioners, except One, were of opinion 
that recmit aggressions justified, and self prieservation dictated, an 
i^jf^eal i» the sword. They were about to declare war, when the 
general court of Massachusetts, in durect violation of one of the 
artbles ^ the ccmfederation, resolved, '<<that no determination 
of the coflmnssioners, though all should agree, should bind4he 
colony to enga^ in hostilities." ^ < 

18. At tl^ declaration, Connecticut and New-Haven felt 
alam^d andidb^nant. Th^y con^dered the other colonies too 
weaky without the assistance of Massachusetts, to coi^nd with - 
the Ihxtch and dieir Induui allies. They argued, entreated, and 
r^nonstrated^ btitshecondnued inflexible. They then r^re- 
s(sited their danger to Cromwell, and implored his assistaiice. 
He, with his^ usual promptitude, sent a fleet for tl^eir protection, 
and for the conquest of their enemies ; but peace in Europe, in- 
telligence of which reached New-England soon after the arrivd 
of the fleet, saved the Dutch from subjugation, and i^lieved the 
cdonies from ^e dread of massacre. 

19. After Charles the second was r^tored to the throne,* 
Conheeticut applied to him for a royal charter. A trifling cir- 
cumstance induced him, fdrgetting all his arbitrary maxims, to . 
comply wit^ h^ wishes to thehr utmost extent Her agent, Mr. 
Winthrop, having an extraordinary ring, which had been given 
to his grandfather by Charles the fu^t, presented it to his son. 
He immediately granted a charter, more liberal in its provisions 
tiian any that had yet been granted, and confirming, in every 
particular, the constitution which the people had themselves 
adopted; 

20. This ciiarter comprel^^a^^d New-Haven ; but, for several 
years, the people of that colony ntlerly refused to consent to the 
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Mmonstrances of Connecticat, they p ew ey e red nntfl IMS, vrhen 
tiie apprebaisioii of the appointmenl of a general govemoTy atod 
of fteir being uniled w^ aome other eolonj, has^og a dhttrtar 
less favorable to liberty, fnoq^lled ihem, tiifttigh re^ictentlf, Co 
yield. 

21. In 6ie war with Fhi]ip,wldch began In 1675, Coimectknt 
suffered less ^»n ber loster colonies; Heraid, liowevei^inAOl 
im>p(Nrli<m to her strength, was always fivdy s^orded ; aiid no 
troops snrpattied her volunteers in bravery and entcrpriia. ■ A 
krge ttuBiber, and many of them officers, w«re kEled ast< Ae 
assauft ttpon^e fott at Narraganast. 

2± in 1^686, Idng Junes ^ seebsd, desfaroaii of Tmrffinr, 
nxyt (Hily IheclnffieM \MA had been granlad to his ilt^^Mi 
cities, bat tbioEfe dikio which had l)ee& gnoited to his American 
colomes, smnmoned the governor of (^nneetieott to a|fM»ir and 
show cause v/bj bet dtivfrUsr should not be deoiared void. And 
Sir Edmund Awiross, who had bemi appointed governor of New- 
England, advised ^ colony, as Ihe course best calculaied to 
ensure the good wlM of his majesty, to resign it Totdnlarily Snta 
his hands, 1^ having been instructedto receive it. Birt^ people 
estimated too highly the privileges it coitfenred to sunrend^ it 
untfl necessity compelled them. 

23. Sir Edmund, therefpre, repaired, wih a body of hroc^ 
to Hartford, when the assemUy were in session, aJid demanded 
of them the chsort^. They hesi^Osed and debated untH evening. 
It was then produced and laid upon die table, a large nundb^ of 
people being preseM. Suddenly, the candles were eKtsogaished. 
With counterfdted baste, they were again reli^ited; but the 
charter could no where be found. In the dark, it had been 
privately carried c^, by a csptain Wad8FW0r&, and concealed in 
a h^liow tree. 8k Ed^maad, however, assumed the government 
of tlie colony, and ruled with tiie same absolute sway, though iiQt 
with the same oppressive tyranny, ^as in Massachusetts. 

24. When James was dxbmn from his throne and kingdom, 
and his governor dqpd*^, Connecticut resmned her former 
government Theassembly voted aflattering address to long 
William. ^Ihe suit, institutied for^ie pirpose of armuBing her 
charter, was abandoned ; ^usd her umabitants, while enjoying^ 
greater privileges than any of their brethren, had reason to con- 
gratulate themsdives upon their address and good fortune in 
preserving them. 

25. !But, not longaflerwarids, they were again called upon to 
ddend these privileges from encroaMdmient. In 1692,^ colonel 
Fletcher was appointed governor of New-York, aud tfas autlio«« 
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0mi^ t^ kifi e^MMferf^, lx> f«fae CMomMML of toe tmlkm of 
ObHise^mtit ffals t^eWerhaviog beeM given; bf Ao diMer, to 
tbe ^v^rmnr lof the eotosf) he ^totemtiined not to yeK«qittBh it, 
MOnA in Ais fNdni^tittllon wtt» du^coted by the peo^ 

36. finest year, mhea the general cevrtMieie i& eesfiioo, 
eolonel )^l«tdier reps^red to Hartford^ Imd reqrired ^ die 
niffitia of Ihetc^iot^ shovM be j^aeed uoder hk eomiriaBd. This 
was resdtutelj refused. He Umi ordendd tiM tndnbands of the 
ciQr to be a^sanbled. This being done, he appeared before them, 
and dkected his aid to read to them his commission and instnic* 
tionsfroi^ the king. ^ 

27. Captain Wadsworth, the senior officer of the militia pre- 
sent instantly ordered the drums tp beat, and^^iuch was the noise, 
that nothing dse could be iieard*^ Goloiiel Fletcher commanded 
^enee ; and again his aid began to read* ^' Drum, drum, I say," 
exdakned Wadsworth, and a command so acceptable to the 
players, was obeyed with ^irit Once more the colonel com- 
manded sdence, and a pause ensued. <' Drum, drum, I say," 
cried the captain, and turning to governor Fletcher, addressed 
him, with energy hi his voice and meaning in his looks, " If I 
am ii^irupted again, I will make the sun shine through you in 
a moment." 

28. Deeming it unwise to contend with such a spirit, colonel 
Fletcher desi^te^, left Hartferd the next night, and returned to 
New-Tork. A, representation of the opposing cleoms being 
made to the king, he decided that the governor of Connecticut 
diould have the command of the militia ; but in time of war, a 
certain number should be plac^ under the orders of Fletcher. 

29. In 17t)0, Tale college was founded, tt owes Its existence 
to the bene^cence and public spirit of the clergy. It was first 
estaUished at Saybrook; ajKl, in 1702, the first degrees were 
there coziferred. Elihn Tale made several donations to the in- 
sdtiitiony and firom him ft derives the name it bewrs. A succession 
of able instructors has raised it to the second rank among the 
literary institutions of the country. 

30. In 1708, an act was passed by the le^latm*e, reqiuring 
ihe ministers and delegates of churches to meet «id form an 
ecclesiastical constitution for the colony. A meeting was in con^ 
secyoenoe held at Saybrook, the result of i^ich was the celebra- 
tiodSaybrook platform. At the subsequent session oi the legisla^ 
ture, it viras^acted that all the churches, united accordmg to 
this platform, should be ovmed as established by law, allowing^ 
however, to other churches, the right of exercisuig worship and 
discq^e in their own way, accordmg to their consciences: 

31. In th*i several aborthre attempts to reduce the FrencK 

F 
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settkfflents in Ca]|Buila9 and in ^ eaqped^on against Lottidytij^, 
Connecticut fnrnisned her full quota of troops, and bore her pro- 
portion of the expenses. Of these, a history is elsewhere given- 
After the death of PhiBp, most of the Lutians abandoned her 
territorj, and seldom returned to mdest the inlmbitante ; who, 
living in the enjoymmit of all the privileges they desired, felt no 
inducemei^ and were afibrded no opportunity, to perform such 
actions as enliven ^e pages of history. 



CHAPTER V. 



RHODE ISLAND. 



R06KR WILLIAMS, who was banished from Massacnu- 
setts, for avowing the doctrine, that the civil ma^strate is bound 
to grant equal protection to every denomination of christians, a 
doctrine too liberal for the age in which he lived, repaired to 
Seeconk, where he procured a grant of land from the Indians. 
Being informed, by the governor of Plymouth, that the land was 
within the limits of that colony, he proceeded to Moosh|iusic, 
where, in 1636, vfiih those friends who followed him, he began 
a plantation. 

2. He purchased the land of the Indians, and, in grateful 
acknowledgment of the kindness of heaven, he called the place 
Providence. Acting in conformity with the wise and liberal 
principle, for avowing and maintaining which, he had suffered 
banishment j he -allowed entire freedom of conscience to all who 
came within his borders. And to him must be ^ven the glory * 
of having first set a practical example of the equal toleration of 
all religious sects in the same political community. 

3. His benevolence was not confined to his civilized brethren. 
He labored to enlighten, improve, and conciliate the savages. 
He learned their language, travelled among them, and gained 
the entire confidence of their chiefs. He had oft^n the hsup- 
piness, by his influence over them, of savir^ from injury t£e 
colony that had proclaimed him an outiaw, and driven him into 
the wildamess. 

4. In 1638, William Coddington, and seventeen others, bein^ 
persecuted for their religious tenets in Massachijsctts, folioived 
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iraikans to Provid^ice. By Us advice, thar purchased of the 
InHiaiis the island <^ Aquetnec, now called'Rhode Island, and 
removed thither. Coddington was chosen their judge, or chief 
magistrate. The fertili^ of the soil, and the toleration of all 
chitstian sects, attracted numerous emigrants from the adjacent 
8ett]«nent8* 

5. When Uie New-£n^and colonies, in 1643, formed tbeir 
memcMrable confederacy, Rhode Island applied to be admitted a 
member. Piymooth objected; asserting that the settleoients 
were widun tier boundaries^ The commissioneis decided that 
Rhode Idand mi^t enjoy all i^ advantages of the confederacy, 
if flhe would Wbmit to dbe jurisdiction of Plymooth. She de- 
clined, proudly preferring independence to all the benefits of 
dependent union. 

6. In 1644, WiBiams, having been s^t to England as agent 
for both s^d^neots, obtained of the Plymoudi company, a patent 
for the territory, and permteion for the inhabitants to institute a 
government for themselves. In 1647, delegates chosen by Ae 
freemen, held a general assembly at Portsmouth, organized a 
government, and estabMied a code of laws. The executive 
power was confided to a president and four assistants. 

7. Upon the application of the inhabitants, the king, in 1668, 
granted a charter to Rhode Island and Providence Plantations. 
The supreme, or legislative power, was to be exercised by an 
asd^nbly, which was to conedst of the governor, of ten assiMants, 
and of representatives from the sevei^ towns, all to be chosen 
by the fif^eemen* This asseml^^ granted to cdl christian sects, 
except Roman Catholics, the right of voting. In 1665, they 
authorized, by law, the seizure of the estates of Quakers, who 
refused to assist in defending the colony ; but tiiis law, being ge« 
nersdly cpndemned by the people, was never executed. 

8. Wh^n Andross was made governor over New-En^^and, he 
dissolved the charter government of Rhode Island, and ruled the 
colony, with the assistance of a council appointed by himself. 
After he was imprisoned, at Boston, the fireemen met at New- 
port, and voted to resume th^ chaiter. AH the officers who, 
three years before, had been displaced^ were resUnred. 

9. The benevolence, justice, and padfic policy of Williams, 
secured to the colony an almost total exemption firom Indian 
hostility. In 1730, me number of inhabitants was 18,000 ; in 
1761^ it was 40,000. Brown university was founded, at War- 
ren, in 1764, and was removed, a few years after, to Providence. 
Its founder was Nicholas Brown, vdio gave to the institution five 
thousand dollars 



CHAPTER VT. 



NEW-YORR. 



IN 1609, Heniy Hudson, an EngHsfaMB, b . ^^^ m liie 
service of ^ Dtttdi East India Oon^Md^, discovered JLong 
Island, the faaibor of New^Toik, and the river to whkh his name 
has been giren. In 1619, several Duteb merehantSi to wlnmi 
the rejmblic of Holland had granted the excksive right of tradhug 
to this part of America, en^ted a fort jiear Albanj, whidi tliey 
named fbrt Orange, and a few tra£ng houses on the iriaml of 
New-Tork, then oaUed, by the Indians, Manhattan. 

2. !bi tbe same year, captain Algal, \riio had been sent by 
Tii^nki to drive the French from their s^dem^its on the bay 
of Fundy, visited, on his retom, the Dutch on Hudson's river* 
Claiming the cour^ for his nation, by right of. prior disoovefj, 
he demanded the. acknowledgment of its autbonty. Being Sew 
in number, diey prudently sub&Jtted, witliout attenqpdng'to resist. 

3. But, ree^ving a reinforcement, ^e next 3rear, tibey again 
asserted the ri^t of Holland to the country, and erected fbrt 
Anusterdam, on the south end of the Island. The English, ^or 
many years, forebore to intuf^M^ in their pursuits or claims. In 
1621, the republic, desirous of founding a colony in America, 
granted to the Dutch West India company, an extendve territory 
on both sides of the Hudson. The country was called New 
Netheriands. The boundaries were not accurately defined, but 
were considered, by the company, as inehiding Conn^cut river 
at the north, and Ddaware river at the south. " 

4. In 1628, ikey erected a fort on the Delaware, which they 
called Nassau ; and, ten years afterwards, an other on the Con- 
necticut, wiiieh they called €rood Hope. Near die former, the 
Swedes had a settiiement From the interferii^ claims of the 
two nations, quarrels arose between the settl^ vriiidi, after ccm- 
^uing several yean, terminated in th^ subjij^tion of the Swedes. 
Towards the fort on the Connecticut, the setUements of the Ei^- 
lish rapidly a{^roaehed, and soon occadoned disputes, which had 
a longer duration and a diffiNrent result. 

5. The Dutch cfid not escape the calamity of war with the 
savages. HostiUdes commenced in 1643, continued several 
years, and were very destructive to both parties. IVilliam Ki^ 
the governor 6{ the New Netherlands, invited captain UnderiiUli 
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who haa been a soldier in Eurqfte, and had made himself conspi- 
cuous in New-Hampshire, by his eccentricities in religion and 
conduct, to take command of his troops. Collecting a flying 
party of one hundred and fi% men, he was enabled to preserve 
the Dutch settlements from total destruction. The number of 
Indians, whom he killed in the course of the war, was supj^sed 
to exceed four hundred. In 1646, a severe battle was fought on 
that part of Horse-neck called Strickland's Plain. The Dutch 
were victorious ; on both sides inreat numbers were slain ;.and fbi 
a century aflerwards the graves of the dead were distinctlyTisible. 

6. In 1650, Peter Stuyresant, then the able governor of the 
New Netherlands, met the commissioners of the New-England 
colonies at Hartford, where, after much altercation, a line of par- 
tition between their respective territories was fixed by mutual 
agreement. Long, (sland was divided between them ; the Dutch 
retained the lands which they occupied in Connecticut, surrender- 
ing their claim to the reskiue. 

7. Bnt Chains the second, denying their right to any portion 
of the country^ deteimmed to expel them from it. In 1664, he 
granted to his brother, the Duke of York and Albany, all the 
territory between NovapScotia and Delaware Bay ; and though 
England and Holland were then at peace, imi^ediately sent tlu^e 
ships and three hundred troops to put him in possession of his 
grant. Colonel Robert Nichols condiActed the expedition. The 
squadnm, having vbited Boston, reached the place of its destina- 
tion In August. 

8. The commander summoned governor Stu3rvesant to surren- 
der the town, promising to secure to the inhabitants their lives, 
liberty, and property. At first, he refused ; but the magistrates 
and_ people, allured by the proffered terms, constrained him to 
consent. Fort Orange surrendered, soon after, to Sir George 
Carteret. In compliment tg the. Duke, the name, Manhattan, 
was changed to New-York, and Orange to Albany. 

9. Nichols assumed the government of the country he had 
conquered, and continued, for three years, to rule over it, with 
absolute powM*, but with great lenity and justice. During his 
administration, New-York was made a city. Upon his return to 
En^and, he was succeeded by Colonel Lovelace, who adminis- 
tered the government with equal moderation. 

10. In 1673, England and Holland being then at war, a few 
Dutch ships were despatclied to reconquer the country. On 
their arrival at Staten Island, a short distance fronrthe city, John 
Manning, ndio had command of the fort, sent down a messenger 
and treacherously made terms with the enemy. The Dutch 

F2 
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sailed ap the hariM>r, landed di^ men, uid took posaeaaleiidf the 
fort and city, widiout firing or receiving a rfiot 

11 Captain Anthony Colre was appointed governor, but be 
retafaied die authority for a few months only. The next year, 
peace was concluded, and the country restored to the Ei^lislu 
The Duke obtained a new patent, confirming hia title to the pro* 
vince, and ^^pointed major Andross, the same who was ^after* 
wards the tyrant of New-England, to be governor over his ter» 
ritories in America. 

12. Neither the administration of Androes, nor that of im 
successor, Anthoiw Brockholst, was distinguished by any remark- 
able event. In 1682, Colonel Thomas iSongan, ^o, as wdl as 
the Duke, was a Roman Cadiolic, was appc^boted governor, and 
the next year arrived in the colony. UntM this time, the gover« 
nor and council bad possessed absoh^ power. The inhabitants, 
vrhoy whedier Dutdi or English, were bom the subjects of a statA 
comparatively free, having, in an address to the Duke, claimed ^ 
share in the legislative audiorityv cdonel Dongan was directed to 
allow the freeholders to meet and choose representatives. 

13. On the 17th of October, the first asscnibly met, consbting 
of the council and eighteen representatives. By the deelaratioi) 
of the governor, they were invested with the sole power of en- 
acting laws and levying taxes ; but the teWs could, have no force 
until ratified by the Duke. With this participation of power, 
the people were gratified and eontaited ; and the colony began 
to enjoy the inestimable advantages of a regular government 

14. The interior of New-Toric was ori^nally inhabited by a 
confederacy which consisted at first of five, and afterwards of six, 
nations of !bidians. This confederacy .was formed for mutual de-» 
fence against the Algonquins, a pow^ul Canadian nation, and 
displayed much of the wisdom and sagacity which mark the in- 
stihitions of a civilized people. By their union, they had become 
formidable to the smrounding tribes. Bemg the allies of the 
En^i^, the French were alarmed at theur successes, and be* 
came jealous of their power. 

15. In 1684, De la Barre, the governor of Canada, marched 
to attack tiiem, iVitii an army of seventeen hundred men. His 
troops sufiered so much from hardships, fitmine, and sickness, 
that he was compelled to 9sk peace of moae v/bom he bad come 
to exterminate. He invited the chiefs of Uie five nations to meet 
him at his camp, and tinose of tiiree of them accepted the invita- 
tion. Btand^ in a circk, formed by the chiefs and his own 
officers, he addressed a speech to Garrai^ula, of the Onondago 
tribe, in which he accui^ tiie confederals of conducting the 
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Englfi^ to the trading grounds of tbe Frendb, said tbreateuM 
diem with war and extermmation if they did not alter their 
behavior. 

16. Xjrarrangula, knowing the distresses of the French troops, 
heard these threats ^with contempt. J^^t walking fire or six 
times romid the circle, he addressed the foliowii^ held and 
sarcastic language to De la Barre, calimg him Yomiondio, and 
the English governor, Corlear. 

17. *< Yonnondio, I honor you, and the warriois that are with 
me likewise honor you. Your interpreter has finished your 
speech ; I now he^n mine. My wonls make hasle to reach 
your ears ; hearicen to them. Yonnondio, you must have believ* 
ed, when you left Quebec, that the sun had consumed all the 
forests which render our country inaccessible to the French, or 
that, the great lakes had overflown their bai^ and surrounded 
our castles, so that it was impossible for us to get out of them. 
Yes, Yonnondio, you must have dreamed so, and the curiosity of 
so great a wonder has brought you so fso*. Now you are unde- 
ceived, for I, and the warriors here present, are come to assure 
you, that the Senecas, Cayugas, Onondagas, Oneydoes, and 
Mohawks, are yet alive. 

18. <' I thank yoij^ in their name, for bringing back into their 
country the pipe of peace, which your predecessor received from 
their hands. It was ht^py for you that you left under groimd 
that murdering hatchet vrYaxh has been so often dyed in the 
blood of the French. Hear, Yonnondio, I do not sleep ; I have 
my eyes q>en, and the sun which enlightens me, discovers to me 
a great csqptain, at the head of a company of soldiers, who speaks 
as if he was dreaming. He says tlmt he only came to smoke 
the great pipe of peace, with the Onondaga^. But Garrangula 
says, that he sees the contrary ; that it was to knock them on 
the head, if sickness had not weakened the arms of the French. 

19. '< We carried the English to our Lakes, to trade there 
with the Utawawas, and Quatoghies, as the Adirondacs brought 
the French to our castles to carry on a trade which the Englisii 
say is theirs* We are borp free ; we neither depend on Yon- 
nondio nor Corlear. We may go wher^f we please, and buy 
and seH what we please. If your allies are your slaves, use them 
as such ; c<mmiand them to receive no other but your people. 

20. '< Hear, Yonnondio ; what I say is the voice of all the 
Five Nations. When ^ey buried the hatchet at Cadaracui, in 
tbe n^dle of thQ fort, they planted the tree of peace in the same 
]rfaee, to be there careftdly preserved, that instead of a retrcrt 
for acddiarS) the fort might be a rendezvous for merchants. TdJi^d 
care that the many soldiers who appear there, dp not choko tbe 
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free of peace^aiiid prevent it firom covering your country and ouH^ 
with its branches. I assure you that our warriors shall dance 
under its leaves, and will never dig up the hatchet to cut it down, 
till their brother Tonnondio or Corlear shall invade the countiy 
which the Great Spirit hy given to our ancestors.'^ 

21. De la Barre was mortified and enraged at this bold reply; 
but, submitting to necessity, he concluded a treaty of peace, an<i 
Taturned to Montreal. His successor, De Nonville, led a larger 
army against the confederates ; but fell into an ambuscade and 
was defeated. These wars within the limits of the colony, kepi 
colonel Dongan actively employed, and served to perpetuate the 
enmity o£ the Indians against the f^rendi, and their attachment 
to the English. 

22. In the mean time, the duke of York ascended the throne 
of England. Claiming unlimited authority as king, and pro- 
fessing the Catholic religion, he was hated and feared by a great 
portion of the inhabitants, who were devoted to the cause of 
freedom, and to the principles of the protestants. The governor 
ivas also an object of their dislike and distrust. Catholics, coun- 
tenanced by him, repaired in great numbers to the colony, and 
pious protestants trembled for their religion. 

23. In the beginning of the year 1689, information was re- 
ceived from England Aat tlie people had resolved to dethrone 
their sovereign, and offer the crown to William, prince of 
Orange ; and fix)m Massachusetts, that the citizens bad deposed 
and imprisoned sir Edmund Andross, their governor. This 
encouraged the disaffected, and presented an example for their 
imitation. 

24. Several militia captains assembled to determine on the 
measures expedient to be adopted. Of these, Jacob Jjcisler was 
the most active. He was destitute of every qualification neces- 
sary to conduct a diAcult enterprise, but possessed the esteem 
and confidence of the other officers, and of the people. Milborne, ^ 
his son-in-law, concerted all his measures, and controlled his 
conduct. • 

25. They determined to obtain possession of the fort. Leisler 
entered it with fifty men, and published a declaration in favor ot 
the prince of Orange. The magistrates and most respectsd>le 
citizens discountenanced the proceeding, and, at first, but few 
had the courage to declare themselves his friends. To induce 
them to act, a report was circulated that three ships, with orders 
from the prince, were sailing up the harbor. His party was in- 
stantly augmei^d by six captains, and nearly five hundred meoty 
a force sufficient to oveipower all opposition. 

26. Before these disturbances, colonel Dongan had resigned 
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bs office, and embarked for Endand. Lieutenant-governor 
Nicholson, unable to contend with Leisler, absconded in the 
night. The province being thus left without a chief magistrate, 
Leisler was promoted, bj his adherents, to that stadon. He sent 
an address to king William and queen Af arj, whose authority he 
acknowledged, and, soon after, a private letter to the ■ king, ex* 
pressii^, in low and incorrect language, the warmest protesta< 
tictfis of loyalty and zeal. 

27. His sudden elevation excited ihe envy of those magistrates 
and citizens who had declined to join him in proclaiming king 
William. Bayard and Courtlandt, unable to raise a party against 
him in the city, retired to Albany, where their exertions were 
successful. To diminiidi their influence, and to allay the jealousy 
of others, he invited several worthy citizens to unite with him in 
administering the government, a trust which had been confided 
to him aUme, by the militia, 

28. In a few months, however, a letter arrived from the 
ministry in England, directed <' to such as, for the time being, 
take care for s^lministering the laws of the province," and con- . 
ferring authority to perform all the duties of lieutenant-governor. 
Ldslereosiffldered this letter addressed to himself, assumed the 
authority conferred, appointed his council, and issued commissions 
in his own name. 

29. The peopl^ of Albany, led by Ba3rard, Courtlandt, and 
Livingsto% acknowledged king William, but refused to submit 
to LeisIer. Milbome was sent with a body of troops to enforce 
obedience, but, finding them united, he returned without attempting 
it The neiEt spring, going with a stronger force, he succeeded. 
The leaders of the party fled, and their property was confiscated. 
This arbitrary and unjust measure so exasperated the sufferers, 
that they and their posterity long retained the most violent animo- 
sity agalpst Leisler and his adherents. 

30. During these troubles in the colony, war was declared 
between France and England. De Nonville being recalled, 
Count Frontenac was appointed governor of Canada. In 
January, 1690, he jdespatched several parties against the English 
s^tlements. One of these, consisting of Frenchmen and Cagh- 
nuaga Indians, was sent agsdnst Albany, but resolved to attack 
Sdienectady. To the inhabitants of this village, information was 
given of their danger ; but they, judging it impossible for the 
enemy to march several hundred miles in the depth of winter, 
disregarded the intelligence. No regular watch was k^yt, nor 
miUyiry order observed. 

31. The French and Indians arrived near the town on the 
eighth of February. They divided theur number into small 
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parties, that every hoase might be invested at the same time^ 
On Saturday night, at eleven o'clock, they entered at the gates 
which they found unshut. The inhabitants having retired to rest, 
universal stillness reigned. Suddenly, in eveiy quarter, the hor- 
rid yell was heard. Th|y sprang from their beds, conscious of 
the danger which surrounded them. Opening their doors, they 
met the savages, with uplifted tomahawks, on the threshold. 
Each, at the same instant, heard the cry of his affri^ted neigh- 
bor. SocNi succeeded the groans of the dying. In a few 
minutes, the buildings were on fire. Women were butchered, 
and children thrown alive into the flames. The Indians, frantic 
from slaughter,* ran, with fatal haste, through the village, 
massacreing many, who, in their attempts to escape, were be- 
trayed by the light of their own houses. 

32. Some eluded their pursuers ; but a fate almost as dreadful 
awaited them. They were naked ; a furious storm came on ; 
Albany, their only refuge, was at a distance ; and often their 
terror converted into savages the trees and wild beasts which 
they saw in their flight Part arrived in safety ; twenty-five lost 
their limbs by the severity of the cold. At Schenectady, sixty 
were killed, and twenty-five made prisoners. 

33. To avenge these i)arbarities, and others perpetrated in 
New-£ngland, a combined expedition against Canada was pr6- 
;iected. An army, raised in New-York and Connecticut, pro 
ceeded as far as tiie head of lake Cbamplaln, whence, finding no 
boats prepared^ they were obliged to return. Sir William 
Phipps, with a fleet of more than thirty vessels, sailed from 
Boston into the St. Lawrence, and, landing a body of troops, 
made an attack by land and water upon Quebec ; but the return 
of the army to New-York, allowing the whole force of the enemy 
-to repair to the assistance of the garrison, he was obliged to 
abandon the enterprise. To the misconduct or Incapacity ol 
Leisler and Milborne, the failure of this^ expedition was attii- 

buted. 

34. As soon as king William could find leisure to attend to 
his colonies, he appointed cdonel Henry Sloughter governor o! 
New- York. Never was a governor more necessary to the 
province, and never, perhaps, has it been ruled by one less 
qualified for the station. He was destitute of talents, licentious, 
avaricious, and a bankrupt. 

35. Leisler, when informed of this appointment, ought to 
nave relinquished the authority he had exercised ; but he was 
weak, into»cated with power, and determined to retain it. 
Although twice required, he refused to surrender the fort; but' 
went two persons to confer with the governor, who, declaring 
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Aem rebels, arrested and c(»ifined them. Alarmed bj tills mea- 
sure, Leigder attempted to escape^ but was apprehendedf with 
many of his adherents, and brought to trial. 

36. In vain did they plead theur zeal for king William. In vain 
Ad Leisler insist that me letter from England authorized him to 
administer the government. They had lately resisted a governor 
with a regular commission, and this governor, and a subservient 
court, were resolved upon their conviction. Leisler and Mil- 
borne were condemned to death for high treason. 

87. Soon after their trial, the affairs of the province re- 
quired Sloughter's presence at Albany. The faction opposed to 
them^ entreated him, before his departure, to Sign ^e .warrant 
for their execution; but he, unwilling to sacrifice two men, who, 
though they had sometimes erred, had served his master with 
zeal, refused. Unable to effect their purpose by persuasion, they 
resorted to a detestable expedient. A sumptuous feast was pre- 
pared, to which the governor was invited. When he had drunk 
to intoxication, they presented him the warrant, which he sign- 
ed, and when he had recovered his senses, the prisoners were no 
more. 

38. On a{^lication to the king, their estates, which had been 
confiscated, were restored to their heirs. Their bodies were af- 
terwards taken up and interred, with great pomp, in the old Dutch 
church ; and their descendants are consider^ honored, rather 
than disgraced, by the conduct and fall of their ancestors. 

39. hi July, 1691, Sloughter, having returned from Albany, 
ended, by a sudden death, a short, weak, and tm*bulent adminis- 
tration. About the same time, major Peter Schuyler, at the head 
of three hundred Mohawks, made a sudden and bold attack upon 
the French settlements, at the north end of Lake Champlain. 
An army of eight hundred men was despatched from Montreal 
to oppose him. With these he had several irregular, but suc- 
cessful conflicts ; in which he killed a number of the enemy, 
greater than that of his whole party. , 

40. In 1692, colonel Fletcher arrived as successor to Slough* 
ter. He was a good soldier, was active, avaricious, and passionate. 
From the talents and information of major Schuyler, he derived 
great assistance, and was governed by bis advice, particulariy in 
transactions relative to the Indians. 

41. As a great portion of the inhabitants were Dutch, all the 
governors^ to produce uniformity in rdigion ^d language, had 
encouraged 1<^i^g1i«b preachers and school-masters to settie in the 
colony. No one pursued this object with more zeal than Fletcher, 
who was devoted to the church of England. At two successive 
sessioo?) be recommended the subject to the attention of the as- 
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sembly ; but the membei^s, being generally attaclM to the dmfdt 
of Holland, dis^garded his recommendations. Fdr 1^ fi^giict, 
be gave theni a sevei^ reprimand. 

42. The mibject bemg laid before ^em, at a subs^etit ses« 
Bion, they passed a bill providing fbr the settlement, fli ceitafn 
parishes, of ministers of the gospel, to be dioeen by the peoplew 
The council added an amendment, giving to the governor the 
power of approval or rejection. The house refused to coficti* in 
the amendment, at which Fletcher was so much enragted, that b^ 
commanded them instantly to attend him, and, addressing them 
hi an angry ^eech, prorogued them to the next year. 

43. In 1697, a peace, which gave security and repose to the 
colonies, was concluded between Great Britain and France. 
The next year, the earl of Bellamont was appointed governor. 
He was particulariy Instructed to clear the American seas of 4he 
pirates who infested them, and who, it Was iH iiyeta t cd , had even 
received encourageioeat Wwn -flrtdher. 

44. The government declining to furnish the necessary naval 
force, the earl engaged, with oQiers, in a private undertaking 
against them. The associates, procuring a vessel of war, gav6 
the command of it to a captain Sad, and sent him to crtiise agadnst 
the pirates. He had been but a short time at sea, when,- disre- 
garding his instructions, he made a new contract with his crew, 
and, on the Atlantic and Indian Oceans, became himself a daring, 
atrocious, and successful pirate. 

45. Three years afterwards, he returned, burned his ship, and, 
with a strange infatuation, appeared publicly at Boston. He was 
apprehended and sent to England, where he was tried and exe- 
cuted. The earl and his partners, some of whom redded in 
England, were accused of sharing in his plunder, but in all his 
examinations he declared them innocent. 

46. Notwithstanding the death of Leisler, the people were still 
divided into Leislerians and anti-Leislerians. Fletcher had been 
the instrument of the latter ; Lord Bellamont espoused th^ cause 
of the former. He, however, persecuted no one ; but exercised 
authority with justice and moderation. He died in 1701. 

47. The next year. Lord Combury was appointed governor. 
He presented a striking proof of the folly of he!"e^Ktary dis^nc- 
tions. He was the son of the celebrated eari of Olar^idon ; but 
possessed not one of the virtues of his abcestor. Mean, profli- 
gate, and unprinciplec)^ he was a burden to his frSends at home, 
and was sent to America to be beyond the reach of his creditors. 

48. He declared himself an anti-Leislerian, and the fiinst as- 
sembly that he summoned was composed principally of men of 
ihat party. They presented him two thousand pounds to defiray 
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te«mMW9of ^ voyage. Tbey raised several spins of money 
fytjg/vi^ (Murpoies, but the expenditure being intrusted to him 
as gov^TB^y 1^ s^ropriated most of it to his own use. 

,49* m§ fCts (H injustice and oppression; his prodigality ; his 
mdeeeat said vulgar manners, rendered him universally odious. 
btlTQB) the assemblies of NewrYork and of New-Jersey, of 
HKfaScb optwj he was also governor, complained to the queen of 
bis Dusf^^duct. She removed him from office ; he was soon 
after ^nranted by his creditors^ and remained in custody imtil the 
health of bis fllustrious father, when he returned to England and 
took his 9^ in the house of lords. 

5Q. A proceeding of the house of representatives, near the 
doee ^ bis administration, ought not to be passed ovei* without 
ni^loe* Wearied by their sufferings, they appointed a committee 
rf gnevanees, who reported a series of resolutions having refer- 
ence to reo^at transactions, which resolutions were adopted by 
the h999^. One of them, in explicit language, asserted the prin- 
ciple, '< that the imposing and lev3ring of any moneys upon her 
na^issty'j^ subjects of this colony, under any pretence or color 
wb^oever, without consent in general assembly, is a grievance 
9Dd a vlofation of the people's property.'' It is not uninstructive 
to dbsearfre how early, in some of the colonies, were sown the 
9eeds of ibe American revolution. 

51. I^ 1710, general Hunter, who had been appointed gover** 
HOT) arrived in the province. He brought with him near three 
tbousaiui C^r^apans, some of whom settled in New-Tork, and 
some in' Pennsylvaniau The latter transmitted to their native 
land sujdi j^orable accounts of the country which they had chosen 
£i>r t^eir residence, that many others followed and settled in that 
cdony. Tte numerous descendants of these Germans are ho- 
nest, industrious, and useful citizens. 

52. Thaprodiffalit^ of Lord Combury, had taught the assem- 
tAj an important lesson. Before his removal, they had obtained 
from the ^een permission, in cases of special appropriations to 
appoint their own treasurer. They now passed a bill confiding 
to this officer the disbursement of certain sums appropriated for 
Gtiwary purposes. The council proposed an amendment. The 
hopse demed the right of that body to amend a money bill. Both 
continiung obstinate, the governor prorogued them, and at their 
QfiaEt session dissolved them. 

53. At this time, war existed between England and France. 
In 1709} expensive preparations were made for an attack upon 
Capld^ but the promised assistance not arriving from England, 
tl» enterprise was abandoned. In 1711, the project was re- 
fHQied. A fleet sailed up the St. Lawrence, to attack Quebec? 

6 • 
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and an army of four thousand men, raised by New-Tork, "New^ 
Jersey, and Connecticut, marched to mvade Canada, by Uie rolite 
of Lake Champlain. The fleet, shattered by a storm, was com 
pelled to return. The army, mfoi^ed of the disasters -of the 
fleet, returned also, having accomplished notUng. 

64. The people, approving the conduct of their representatives 
in relation to the revenue, had re-elected nearly all of thetn, and 
they were now in session. To defray the expenses of thef late 
expedition, they passed several bills which were amended in the 
council. Between these two bodies, an other contest ensued. 
The representatives, deriving their authority finom the people, 
considered themselves bound to watch over the expenditure of 
their money. The council, deriving their autf oHiy from the 
same source as the .governor, were desirous of incrjeasinghis in- 
fluence by giving him the management of ^e revenue. During 
this, and a subsequent session, both continued' nlflexible. llie 
governor, provoked at the obstinacy of the representatives, dis- 
solved the assembly. 

55. At the ensuing election, which was warmly^ contested, most 
of the members chosen, were opposed to the governor. This 
assembly was dissolved by the death of the queen. The next 
was dissolved by the governor, soon after it first met, a majority 
of the representatives being known to be unfriendly to his views* 
The people became weary of contending. Most of the mem- 
bers chosen at the succeeding election, were his friends and par- 
tisans, and, for several years, the utmost harmony eiosted be- 
tween the different branches of the government, 

56. Governor Hunter quitted the province in 1719, and hfe 
authority devolved on Peter Schuyler, the oldest member of the 
council. The next year, William Burnet, son of the celebrate 
bishop of that name, was appointed governor. Turning his at- 
tention towards the wilderness, he perceived that the French, in 
order to connect their settlements in Canada and Louisiana, to 
secure to themselves the Indian trade, and to confme the English 
to the sea coast, were busily employed in erecting a chain of 
forts from the St Lawrence to the Mississippi. 

57. He endeavored to defeat their design, by building a trading 
house, and afterwards a fort, at Oswego, on Lake Ontario. But 
the French had the command of more abundant resources, and 
applied them to the accomplishment of their object, with great 
activi^ and zeal. They launched two vesgels upon that lake ; 
and, going farther into the vrildemess, erected a fort at Niagara, 
commanding the entrance into it ; they had previously erected 
fort Frontenac, commanding the outlet. 

• f»8. The assembly, elected in 1716, had been so obseqmouB 
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lo the governor, that he continued it in existence until the clamors 
of the people induced him, in 1727, to dissolve it. That which 
•next met, was composed entirely of his opponents. The comi 
of chanceiy, in which he presided, had become exceedingly un- 
popular. It had been instituted by an ordinance of the governor 
and council, without the concurrence of the assembly ; the mode 
of proceeding was novel ; and some of the decisions had given 
great ofience to powerful individuals. The house passed resolu- 
tions deetaring it '< a manifest oppression and grievance," and 
intiBakating that its decrees were void. The governor instantly 
cadled the assembly before him, and dissolved it. 

59« Being soon after appointed governor of Massachusetts, he 
was succeeded by cdionel Montgomery, upon whose death, in 
17B1, the ffl^piBeme authority devolved upon Rip Van Dam, tlie 
senior men^r of the council. Under his short and inefficient 
administration, the French were permitted to erect a fort at 
Crown Point, within the acknowledged boundaries of New- 
York, from which parties of savages were often secijetly des- 
patched to destroy the English setUements. 

60. Tan Dam was superseded by William Cosby, .who ar- 
rived ia August, 1732. Having been the advocate, in parliament, 
of the American colonies, he was at first popular, but soon lost 
the aflectimi and confidence of the people. By his instigation, 
one Z^Dger, the printer of a newspaper, was prosecuted for 
publishmg an article declared to be derogatory to the dignity of 
bis majesty's government. He was zealously defended by able 
counsel, and an independent jury gave a verdict of acquittal. 
The people applauded their conduct, and the magistrates of the 
city of New-York presented to Ajidrew Hamilton, one of his 
defenders, the freedom of the city, in a gold box, and thmr 
thanks fi)r '^ his learned and generous defence of the rights of 
mankind, and the liberty of the press." 

61. Governor Cosby died in 1736, and was succeeded by 
George Clark, at that time senior counsellor, but soon after ap- 
poi^ied lieutenant-governor. Again was,yevived the contest 
which had ended, twenty years before, in the vicfcpry gained by 
gqv&moT Hunter, over the house of representatives. Trie colony 
being in debt, the house voted to raise the sum of six thousand 
pounds ; but, in order to prevent its misapplicatn^ declared, 
that it should be applied to the payment of certain? specified 
debts. Offended by this vote, Clark resorted to the Expedient 
which had usually been adopted to punish or intimidate, ; he im- 
mediately dissolved the assembly. 

62. At the next election, great exertions were made by the 
^>pos&ig parties. The pop\dar party was triumphant. At thei r 
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second session, the house voted stn address to the Ueateaan^ 
irovemor, which is worthy of particular notice, Iii hM and 
explicit language, they state some of the vital principles office 
government, refer to recent misapplicatioDs of money, and pro* 
ceed ; ' 

63. " We therefore beg leave to be {dam wiA your hcmor^ 
and hope you will not take it amiss when we tell you, that you 
are not to expect that we will either raise sums unfit to be ndsed^ 
or put what we shall raise, into the power of a govem5r to ml»- 
apply, if we can prevent it ; nor shall we maklNip any oHiet de» 
ficiencies than what we conceive are fit and just to be paid; nor 
continue what support or revenue we s^all rabe, for any k>nger 
time than one year ; nor do we thmk it convenient to do e^en 
that, until such laws are passed as we conceive nicessaiy for the 
safety of the inhabitants of this colony, who have reposed atm^ 
in us for that only purpose, and which we are sure you will think 
St reasonably we should act agreeably to ; and by the grace of 
God we shall endeavor not to deceive them*" 

64. With a body of men, so resolute in asserting their r^ts, 
the lieutenant-governor wisely forebore to contend. He tiumked 
them for their address, and promised his cordial co-(MperBtion in 
all measures calculated to promote the prosperity of the colony. 
He gave his assent to a law providing for the more firequent 
election of representatives ; which law, however, two years after- 
wards, was abrogated by the king. 

65. But between a house of representatives and a chief ma- 
gistrate, deriving their authority from different sources, harmony 
could not long subset. Mr. Clark, in his speech at the opening 
of the next session, declared that unless the revenue was granted 
for as long a time as it- had been granted by former assemblies, 
his duty to his majesty forbade him from assenting to any act 
for continuing the excise, or for paying the colonial bOls of credit. 
The house unanimously resolved, that it would not pass any bill 
for the grant of money, unless assurance should be given that the 
excise should be continued and the bills of credit redeemed. 

66. The lieutenant-governor immediately ordered the mem- 
bers to attend him. He told them that "their proceedings were 
presumptuous, daring, and unprecedented ; that he could|not look 
upon them without astonishment, nor with honor suffer the house 
to sit any longer ;" and he accordingly dissolved it. Little more 
than a year had elapsed, since the members were chosen ; but 
in that time they had, by their firm and spirited ccmduct, in sup- 
port of the rights of the people, merited the gratitude of their 
constituents. 

67. About this time, a supposed " negro plot" occasioned 
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great commalion and alarm in the cky of New-Toik. The 
fytqaetA oceurre«!e of fires, most of which were evidently 
called bj design, first excited the jealouigjr and suspicion of the 
citizen9. Terrified hj danger which lurked unseen in the 
midst of them, they listened with eager credulity to the. declara- 
tion of sbme ad>aildoned females, that the negroes had combined 
to hmtk the city and -make one of their number governor. Many 

> were ari^sted and committed to prison. Other witnesses, ifot 
more re^ctable dian the first, came forward ; other n^roes 
were accused, and even several white men were designated as 
ciMicemed in the plot 

66. When the time of trial arrived, so strcmg was the preju- 
^Hee against the miserable negroes, that every lawyer in the city 
T^unteered against them.. Ignorant and unassisted, nearly all 
who were tried were condemned. Fourteen were sentenced to 

^ fee burned, eighteen to be hung, seventy-one to be transported, 
and all these sentences were executed. Of the whites two were 
convicted and suffered death. 

69. AH apprelwnsion of danger having subsided, many began 
to doubt whether any plot had in fSct been concerted. None of 
the witnesses. were persons of credit, their storied were extrava- 
gant and often contradictory ; and the project was such as none 
but fools or madmen would form. The two white men were 
respectable ; one had received a liberal education, but he was a 
catholic, and the prejudice against catholics was too violent to 
permit the free exercise of reason. Some of the.accused were 
tJoubtless guilty of setting fire to the city ; but the proof of the 
alleged plot ^as not sufficiently clear to justify the numerous 
and cruel punishments that were inflicted. 

70. In Apr|l, 1740, the assembly again met. It had now 
risen to importance in the colony. The adherence of the re- 
presentatives to their determination, not to grant the revenue for 
more than one year, made annual meetings of the assembly ne- 

. cessaiy. This attachment to liberty was mistaken for the desire 
of independence. Lieutenant-governor Clark, in a ^ech de- 
livered in 1741, attudes to " a jealousy which for some years 
had obtained in England, that the plantations were not without 
thoughts of throwing off their dependence on the crown." 

71. In 1743, George Clinton was sent over as Governor of 
the colony. Like most of his predecessors he was welcomed 
with joy; and one of his earliest measures confirmed the favorable 

* accounts, which had preceded him, of his talents and liberality. 
To show his wilUngness to repose confidence in the people, ho 
assented to a bill limiting the duration of the present and all suc- 
ceeding assemblies. The house manifested its gratitude by 
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ftdopUng the meagures he recommended for Ihe d^enee ot t^ 
province against the French, who were then at war with Sbg^ 
land, « 

72. In 1745, the savages m alliance with France made fre- 
quent invasions of the Ei^ish territories. The inhabitants w^re 
compelled to desert Hosick ; Saratoga was destroyed ; the 
western s^ements in New-£n^and were often attacked and 
plundered. Encouraged bj success, the enemy became m<n?0 
daring, and small parties ventured within the suburbs of Albany, 
and there lay in wait for priscmers. It is even said that one 
Indian, called Tomonwilemon, often entered the city and sue-' 
deeded in taking captives. 

73f Distressed by these /incnrsions, the assembly, in 1746, 
determined to unite with the odier colonies and the mother 
country in an expedition against Canada. They appropriated 
money io purchase provisions for the army, «nd offered liberal 
bounties to recruits. But the fleet from England did not arrive 
at the appointed time : the other colonies were dilatory in their 
preparations, and before they were completed, the season fof 
military operations had passed away. 

74. Early in the next year, a treaty isvas concluded, and th« 
Inhabitants were, for a short period, relieved from the biudc&Ds 
and distresses of war. During the interval of peace, no event 
of importance happened in the colony. Upon the recurrence, 
a few years afterwards, of hostilities, its territory was the theatre 
of sanguinary conflicts. But of that war, in whidi all the colo« 
nies acted in concert, a connected history will be hereafter given4 
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NEW-JERSEY- 

THE first settlement within the limits of New-Jersey was 
made by the Danes, about the year 1624, at a place called Ber- 
gfen, from a city of that name in Norway. Soon afterwards, 
several Dutch families seated themselves in the vicinity of New- 
York. In 1626, a company was formed in Sweden, under the 
patronage of king Gustavus Adolphus, for the purpose of planting 
a colony in America. The next year, a number of Swedes and 
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Tbam came over, purchased of the natives the land on both rides 
of the river Delaware, but made their first settlement cm its west- 
em bank, near Christina creek. 

2. About the year 1640, the Englii^ began a plantation at 
£lsingbargh, on its eastern bank. The Swedes, in concert witii 
&e Dutch who then poi^essed New-Toric, drove them out of the 
coontrjr. Hie former built a fort on the spot whence the Eng- 
Bah had been driven ; and, gaining thus the command of the river, 
daimed and exercised anworitjr over all vessels that entered it, 
even those of the Dutch, their late associates. 

3. Thej continued in possession of tlie country, on both skies 
of the Delaware, until 1655, when Peter Stujvesant, governor 
of the New-NeUierlands, having obtsdned assistance from Hol- 
land, conquered all their posts and transported most of the Swedes 
to Europe. The Dutch were now m possession of tiie territory 
comprising, at this time, the states of NewrJersey, New- York, 
and Delaware. 

4. Soon, however, this territory chang^ masters. King 
Charles the second, having granted it to the duke of York, sent 
an armament, in 1664, to wrest it from ^e Dutch. After re- 
ducing New-York, the squadron proceeded to the settlements on 
the Delaware, which immediately submitted. In the same year, 
the duke conveyed that portion of his grant, Ijing between Hud- 
eon and Delaware rivers, to lord Berkel^ and sir Greorge Car- 
teret. This tract was called New- Jersey, in compliment to sir 
Oeorge, who had been governor of the island erf Jersey, and had 
held it (or king Charies in his contest with the parliament. 

5. The two proprietors formed a constitution for tUe colony, 
securing equal privileges and liberty of c<mscience to all, and ap- 
pointed Philip Carteret governor. He came over in 1665, fixed 
the seat of government at Elizabethtown, purchased land of the 
Indians, and sent agents into New-England to invite setders from 
tiiat quarter. The terms offered were so favorable that mamy 
accej^ted tii^ invitation. 

6. A few years afterwards, the repose of the colony began to 
be disturbed by ^lomestic disputes. Some of the inhabitants, 
having purchased their lands of the Indians previous to the con- 
vqrance from the didce, refused to pay rent to tiie proprietcHrs. 
Otiiers were discontented from different causes. In 1672, an 
insurrection took place, the people assumed the government, and 
chose James Carteret, the son of Riilip, their governor. The 
father returned to England, and obtained from the proprietors 
such &vorable concessions and pronrises as quieted the people, 
and induced them again to submit to his authori^. 

T. Lord Berkeley disposed of his property, rights, and privi- 
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l^ges in the territory, to Edward Billjoge ; and he, being mYPlved 
in debt, consented that they should be sold for the benefit of his 
creditors. William Penn, Gawen Lowrie, and Nicholas Lu- 
cas, were appointed trustees for that purpose. In. 1676, the 
trustees and sir Greorge Carteret made partition of the territory, 
they taking the western and he the eastern portion. 

8. West Jersey was then divided into one hundred shares, 
which were separately sold. Some of the purchasers emigrated 
to the country, and all made great exertions to promote its popu- 
lation. Possessing the powers of government, as well as the 
ri^ of soil, they formed a constitution, in which, for the encou- 
ragement of emigrants, they secured to them ample privileges. 

9. Bat previous to the transfer from Berkeley to BUlinge, the 
Dutch, being at war with England, reconquered the comitry, and 
retained it, until 1674, when it was restored by treaty. Jl new 
patent was then granted to the duke, including the same territory 
as the former. In 16t8, sir Edmund Andross, who had been 
s^pointed his sole governor in America, claimed jurisdiction over 
the Jerseys, insisting that the conquest by the Dutch divested the 
proprietors of all their rights. 

10. He forcibly seized, transported to New-York, and there 
imprisoned those magistrates who refused to acknoivledge hi a 
auUiorlty. He in^osed a duty upon all goods hnported, and 
upon the property of all who came to settle in the country. Of 
this injustice the inhabitants loudly complained to the duke; and 
at length their repeated remonstrances consti'ained him to refer 
the matter to commissioners. 

1 1- Before them the proprietors appeared. In strong language 
they asserted, and by strong arguments supported, their claim to 
the privil^es of freemen. They represented, that the king had 
granted to the duke the right of government as well as the right 
of soil; that the duke had transferred the same rights to Berkeley 
and Carteret, and they to the present proprietors. 

12. " That only,'' they added, *' could have induced us to pur- 
chase lands and emigrate. And the reason is plain : to all pru- 
dent men, the government of any place is more inviting than the 
soil ; for what is good land without good laws ] What but an as- 
surance that we ^lould enjoy civil and religious privileges, could 
have tempted us to leave a cultivated country and resort to a 
gloomy wilderness ? What have we gained, if, after adventuring 
in this wilderness many thousands of pounds, we are yet to be~ 
taxed at the jnere vrill and pleasure of another ?* What is it but 
to.say, that people, free by law under tiieir prince at home, are 
at his mercy in his plantations abroad 1 

13. " We humbly say, that we have lost none of our liberty by 
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leaving our cotintiy ; that the duty hnposed upon us ia withoiit 
precedent or parallel : that, had we foreseen it, we should havit 
preferred anj other plantation in America. Besides, there is no 
limit to this power ; since we are, by this precedent, taxed with- 
out any law, and hereby excluded from our English right of 
assentmg to taxes i what security haV6 tre of any umg we pos* 
sess ? We can call nothing our own, but are tenants at wHI, not 
enlj for the sod, but for our personal estates. Such conduct has 
dfetftroyed governments, but never ralis^ one to any true great- 

14. The copiimisidbners adjudged the duties Illegal and Oppres- 
sive, and they were not afterwards demanded. Emigrants con- 
tinued to arrive and the country to prospei*. In 1681, the gov^- 
nor of West Jersey summoned a general assethbly, by which 
several fundamental laws were enacted, establishing the rights of 
the people, and defining die powers of rulers. 

15. Li 1682, the territory of East Jersey passed from Carteret 
Wmiaih Penn, and twenty-three tooclates, mostly of the 

onaker persuasion. They appointed Robert Barclay, author of 
m «« Apology for the Quakers,'' governor over it for Kfe. Tlie 
muidtade of proprietors, and ttie fhequent transfors and subdi- 
visions of shares, introduced such cohfosion in titles to land, and 
such uncertainty as to ^e rights of government, that, for twenty 
years afierwanb, both Jerseys were in a state of continued dis- 
turbance and disorder. In 170J, the propi-ietors, weary o| 
contending with each other, and witii ^ people, surrendered 
^ ri^t of government to the crown. Queen Anne reunited 
the two divisions, and appointed lord Combury governor over 
the provinces of New- Jersey and New-York. 

16. These provinces continued, for several years, to be ruled 
hf the same governor, but each chose a separate assembly. In 
1738, the inhabitants, by petition to the king, desired that they 
niigfat, in fotuine, have a separate ffovemor. Their request was 
grafted, Lewis Morris being the first that was appointed. 

17. In the same year, a c^ege was founded at Princeton and 
called Nassau HalL New-Jersey then coitfained 9d>ove forty 
thousand inhabitants. Being i^emote from Canada, the source 
of most of the Indian wars which afficted the noi^ernoolonies, 
It enjoyed a complete exemption from that terrS>le calamity, and 
untH fee commencement of the revdution, fumii^ed no mate/- 
rials for Wstory. 
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DELAWARE, 



THIS colony was first settled by* a company of Swedes and 
FinASi under the patronage of king Gustavus Adolphus. They 
came over in 1627, and landing at cape tienlopen, wei^ so 
charmed with its .appearance, that they gave it the name of Pa- 
radise Point. The country they called New Sweden, and the 
river Delaware, New Swedeland Stream. They purchased of 
the Indians the lands on both sides of that river, froin die sea to 
the falls, and seated themselves at the mouth of Christina creek, 
near Wilmington. 

2. Being &equently molested by the Dutch, who daiiped a 
right to the country, they, for their protection, built forts at 
Christina, Lewistown, and Timcum. The last was their seat 
of government, and there John Printz, their governor, erected 
an el^ant mansion which he named Printz Hdl. 

3. £i 1651, the Dutch buHt a fort at New-Castle. Printz, 
considering tbis place to be within the Swedish territories, fpr- 
mally protested against the proceeding. Bisingh, his successcnr, 
made a visit, under the guise of friencbhip, to the commander of 
the fort, and, being accompanied by thir^ men, treacherously 
took possession of it, while enjoying his hospitality. 

4. Peter Stujrvessmt, the Dutch governor of New- York, was 
not of a temper to permit an injury thus committed, to pass un- 
avenged. Accompanied by an armament, a part of which was 
furnished for the occasion by the city of Amsterdam, in Holland, 
he, in 1655, returned the vmt of the Swedes. He first re- 
duced the fort at New-Castle ; then that at C|iristina creek, 
where Risingh commanded ; and afterwards the others. Some 
of the Swedes, on taking the oath of allegiance to Holland, were 
permitted to remain ; the rest were sent to Europe. 

5. The settlements on the Delaware continued under the 
control of the Duteh, until" 1664, when the New-Netherlands 
were conquered by the English. They were then coi^sidered 
as a part of New-Torii. In 1682, William Penn purchased of 
the duke of York, the town of New-Castle, and the country 
twelve miles around it ; and, by a subsequent purchase, obtained 
the land lying upon the Delaware, and between New-Castle and * 
cape Henlopen. These tracts, which constitute the present - 
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state of Delaware, were called the " Territories,'* 
twenty years, governed as a part of Pennsylvania. 

6. They were divided into three counties, New-Castle, Kent, 
and Sussex, each of which sent six delegate to the general as- 
sembly. In 1703, these delegates, dissati^ed with the last 
charter which Penn had prepared, and a majori^ of the assem- 
bly had adopted, seceded, and, liberty being given, formed a 
separate and distinct assembly. The two portions of the pro- 
vmce ware never afterwards united, but the proprietor continued 
to possess the same jurisdiction, and the same person uniformly 
acted as governor over both. 

7* Sheltered by the surrounding provinces, Delaware enjoyed 
an entire exemption^'from wars, except those in which, as a part 
of the British empire, she was obliged to participate. In the 
met with France, which terminated in 1763, 6^e was second to 
none in active zeal to assist the parent state. In the revolution* 
ary war, the Delaware regiment was considered the most ef^ 
ficient in the continental army» • 



CHAPTER IX. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 



WILLIAM PENN, the founder of Pennsylvania, was the 
son of Sir William Penn, an admiral in the British navy. In 
his youth, he joined the quakers, then an obscure and persecuted 
sect. While superintending the settlement of New-Jersey, he 
became acquainted with an extensive tract of fertile, unoc- 
Giqpied land lying between the teiritories of the duke of York 
and Icnrd Baltimore. At his solicitation, and in recompense 
for unrequited services which his father had rendered the nation, 
this tract was, in 1681, granted to him in Ml property, and by 
tte king called Pennsylvania. 

2. D^irous of selling his lands and founding a colonv, he, in 
a public advertisement, described the country, and set forth the 
axhrantages which it offered to emigrants. Many persons, chief- 
ly quakers, were induced to purchase. The fee simple of the 
soil was sold at the rate of twenty pounds for every thousand 
acnes ; and they who rented lan^ agreed to pay one penny 
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yearly per acr^. Before the emigrante embarked, certsdn << con- 
ditions and concessions*' were by them and the proprietor agreed 
upon and subscribed. 

3. In the fall, three shms, carrying settlers, sailed for Penn* 
sylvania. The pious ana philanthro{nc proprietor sent a letter 
to the Indians, informing tnem that << the great God had been 
pleased to make him concerned in their part of the world, and 
that the king of the country where he lived, had given him a 
great province therein ; but that he did not desure to enjoy it 
without their consent ; that he was a man of peace ; and that 
the people whom lie sent were of the same di^osition; and if 
any difference ^Kxuld hs^pen between them^ it might be suljusted 
by an equal number of men chosen on both sides." The posi- 
tion selected by these emigrants for a settlement was above the 
conflu^Ace of tbe Delaware and the Schuylkill. 

4. In April, 1682, Penn published a Frame of Government, 
the chief object of which was declared to be ^^ to support power 
in reverence with the people, and to secure the people from the 
abuse of power." He published also a Body of Laws, which 
had been examined and approved by the emigrants in England ; 
and which, says an eminent historian, '^ does great honor to 
their wisdom as statesmen, to their morals as men, and to their 
Spirit as .colonists." From the duke of York, he obtained the 
relinquii^ment of a tract of land, lying on the south side of the 
Delaware, a part of which was already settled, and m August, 
accompanied by about two thousand emigrants, set sail for 
America. 

5. He landed first at New-Castle, which was a part of the 
" Territories," as the land conveyed to him by the duke was 
called* Upon this tract he found about three thousand Dutch, 
SwedeS) and Finns. He proceeded to Chester, where he called 
an assemUy on the fourth of December. This assembly an- 
nexed the Tmitories to the province, adopted the frame of Go- 
vernment, and enacted in form the Body of Laws. Penn also 
made a treaty with the Indians, from whom he purcha^ as 
much land as the circumstances of the colony required. He se- 
lected the 1^, and marked out the plan, of an extensive city, to 
which he gave the name of Philadelphia, or the city of love. 
Before the end of the year, it contained eighty houses and cot- 
tages. 

6. The settlement of none, of the colonies commenced under 
such favoraUe auspices as that 6f Pennsylvania. The experi- 
ence of half a century had disclosed the evils to be avoided, and 
poinled out the course to be pursued. The Indians, having been 
already taught to fear the power of the whites, were the more 
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fsasilj conciliated bj tbeir Idndness^ The soil being fertile, the 
cGmate temperate, and the game abundant, the first emigrants 
escaped most of the calamities which afflicted the more northern 
and southern provinces. The increase of population exceeded, 
of course, all former example. 

7. In ^e new city, a second assemUj was held in March, 
l6S3» At the request of the freemen and delegates, Penn gran- 
ted them a second charter, which diminished the number c? the 
council and assembly, and was, in other respects, different from 
tbe first Some of the regulations, at that time adopted, bear the 
impress of the proprietoi^s singular genius, and benevolent dis- 
position. 

8. It was ordained ^^ that, to prevent lawsuits, three arbitra- 
UaSf to be called peace makers, should be diosen by the county 
courts, to hear and determine small differences between man and 
inan : That children should be taught some useful trade, to the 
end that none might be idle, that the poor mi^t work to live, 
and the rich if they should become poor: That factors, wronging 
their en^loyers, should make satisfaction and one thii^ over : 
That'every thing, which excites the people to rudeness, cruelty, 
and irreli^on, shpuld be discouraged and severely punished : 
That no one, Acknowledging one God and living peaceably in 
society, should be molested for his^ opinions or his practice, or 
compelled to frequent or maintain any ministry whatever.'* 

9. These judicious regulations attracted numerous emigrants ; 
and to their salutary influence must be attributed the qualities of 
diligence, order, and economy for which the Pennsylvanians are 
so justly celebrated. Withhi four years from the datfe of the 
^ant to Term, the province contained twenty settlements, and 
Philadelphia two thousand inhabitants. 

10. In 1684, the proprietor returned to England. He left 
his province in profound tranquillity, under the administration 
of five commissioners chosen from the council. The unfortu- 
nate James the second soon afler ascended the throne. *^ As 
he has,'' said Penn, " been my fHend, and my father's fnend, I 
feel bound in justice to be a firiend to him." He adhered to 
him while seated on the throne, and for two years after he was 
expelled from his kingdom, the government of the province was 
administered in his name. 

11. By this (fisplay of attachment to the exiled monarch, he 
incurred the displeasure of kmg William. On vague suspicion, 
and unfounded charges, he was four times imprisoned. The 
government of his colony was taken from him, and ^ven to Col. 
Fletcher, the governor of New-York. But by the severei^t 
Bcrutinv, it was rendered apparent, that he' had, in all his c^n- 

H 
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duct, been actuated as much by the love of his country as oy 
personal gratitude. He regained the good opinion of king 
William ; and, being permitted to resume and exercise his rights, 
appointed William Markham to be his deputy governor. 

12. In 1699, he again visited Pennsylvania, and found the 
people discontented. They complained that his powers and 
their rights were not defined with sufficient precision, and de* 
manded a new charter. Ii^ 1701, he prepared and presented 
one to the assembly, which was accepted. It gave to the as- 
sembly the tight of originating bills, which, by the previous 
charters, was the right of the governor alone, and of amending 
or rejecting those which mi^t be laid before them. To the go^ 
vemor it gave the right of rejecting bills passed by 'the assem- 
bly, of appointing his own council, and of exercising the whole 
executive power. The Territories, now the state of Delaware, 
reflising to accept the new charter, separated from Pennsylvania, 
and were allowed a distinct assembly. The same governor, 
however, presided over both. 

13. Immediately after his third chsui;er was accepted, Penn 
returned to England, and the executive authority was afterwards 
administered by deputy governors appointed by the proprietor. 
The people incessantly murmured and complained ; but the un* 
interrupted and unparalleled prosperity of the colony demon- 
strates, that but slight causes of complaint existed. That which 
produced the greatest and most constant irritation was the re- 
fusal, by the deputy governors, to assent to any law imposing 
taxes on the lands of the proprietors, although the suto raised 
was to be expended for the benefit of the whole province. This 
unwise, and indeed unjust, claim of exemption, occasioned great- 
er disgust than injury, and embittered all the enjoyments of the 
inhabitants. 

14. But these dissentions did not, in the least, retard the pros- 
perity of the colony. Nor did any other cause, having that ten- 
dency, exist. The upright conduct of Penn, in his intercourse 
with the Indians, was imitated by those who came after him ; 
and, for seventy years, iminterrupted harmony existed between 
them and the whites. In the early part of the revolutionary 
war, the people adopted a new constitution, by which the pro- 
prietor was excluded from all share in the government He 
was offered, and finally accepted, the sum of 570,000 dollars, in 
discharge of all quit-rents due from the inhabitants. 



CHAPTER X. 



MARYLAND. 



DURING the reign of James the first, the laws agamst 
fi(uiian Catholics were severe and the popular j^tred was inve- 
terate. Lord Baltimore, a diktmgaished member of that sect, 
iresolved, in conseqaence, to remove firom England to Yirginia, 
believmg that he might there enjoy his religious opinions, with- 
out violating the laws or incurring reproach. But the people 
among whom he came to reside, were almost as intolerant as 
those he had left, and he soon found it necessary to seek some 
other asylum. 

2. Having ascertained that the^ territory on both sides of 
Chesa^>eake bay, was inhabited only by the natives, he conceived 
the project of planting there a colony for himself, and for all 
who m^gfat wish to retire firom rdigious persecution. He ex- 
plored & country, returned to En^and, obtained the assent of 
king Charles tiie first to a grant of territory, but died before the 
requisite formalities were completed. 

3. CecO, his eldest son, and heir to his estate and title, ob- 
tained for himself the grant intended for his father. To the 
new colony the name of Maryland was given, in honor of 
Henrietta Maria, the royal consort of Charles. The land con- 
veyed being within \he boimdaries of Yu^inia, the planters in 
that province remonstrated against the grant The king refiising 
to rescind it, lord Baltimore made preparations to commence 
a settlement He appointed his broUier, Leonard Calvert, 
governor ; who, near the close of the year 1633, sailed for 
America, accompanied by about two hundred emigrants, mostly 
Roman Catholics. 

4. They arrived in February^ 1634, at the mouth of the river 
Potomac. At a conference with the Indians who dwelt on the 
shore, they purchased Yoamaco, a considerable village, the site 
of which St. Mary's now occupies. By this measure, wise as 
well as just, the rightful proprietors of the soil were satisfied, 
convenient habitations and some cultivated land were obtsuned, 
amd the first settlers were of course exempted fjrom the miseries 
of famine, and firom the diseases which it produces. 

5. Other circumstances favored the rapid population of the 
xdoay. The charter granted more ample privileges than had 
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ever been conceded to a subject ; the country was inviting ; the 
natives were friendly ; from the south churchmen drove puritans, 
from the north pilritans drove dmrchmen, into her bordeisr, 
whei'e all were freely received, protected, and cherished. 

6. The charter granted to the inhabitants the privilege of 
passing laws either by themselves or representatives, without 
reserving to the crown, as had been done in all previous charters, 
the right to reject the laws so passed At first, when the fireemen 
were few in number, each attended in person, or andionzed 
some other fif^oeman, who chose to attend, to vote and act in Ills 
stead. The increase of p<»Nilation soon rendered it necessary to 
adopt a different mode of legislation. In 1639, an act w^s 
passed, constituting a << house of assembly," to be conmosed of 
such as should be chosen by the peq)le, of such as i^ould be 
summoned or appointed by the proprietor, and of the governor 
and secretary. These were to sit together, and the laws which 
they should enact were to possess the same validity, as though 
the proprietors and all the people had c<»icurKed in enacting 
them. 

7. In 1650, a second adterati6n was made. The legi^tive 
body was divided into two branches, the delejputes chosen by the 
people constitututg the lower house, and the nersons 8unmK>ne€l 
by the proprietcnrs, the upper house. It oii^t to be stated, fol* 
the honor of lord Baltimore and his assodales, that, while the 
catholics retained the ascendency in the province, the assembly ; 
passed no law abrii^ing the liberty of conscience. 

8. But this colony, as well as all the others, in the early 
period of their existence, was afflicted with intestine troubles. 
They were principally caused by one William Clayborue. 
While a member of the Virginia council he had obtsuned a 
license from the king, to traffic in those parts of America where 
no other person enjoyed the exclusive right of trade. Under 
this license, he had made a small settlement on the island of 
Kent, and, when the grant viras made to Lcnrd Baltimore, refused 
to submit to his authority. He persuaded the natives that the 
" new comers'* were Spaniards, and enemies to the Virginians. 
An Indian war was the consequence, which continued sevend 
years, and was productive of considerable distress. 

9. Claybome was indicted and convicted of murder, piracy, 
and sedition ; and fleeing from justice, his estate was confiscated. 
He applied to the king for redress, but afler a fuU hearing, was 
dismissed without obtaining any order in his favor. When the 
civil war, between the king and parliament, began, he embraced 
the cause of the latter, returned to Maryland, and, by his intrigues 
fomented, in 1645, a rebellion against its rulers, who were 9it 
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(adbed to the rojral cause. Calvert, the governor, was compelled 
to flj to Yii^inia, and the insurgents seized the reins of govern- 
ment The next year, however, the revolt was suppressed and 
tranquillity restored. 

10. But afler the parliament had triumphed over the king, 
tiiey appointed commissioners for '^ reducing and governing the 
ooionies within the bay of Chesapeake." Among these was 
Claybome, the evil genius of Maryland. The proprietor, con- 
flenting to acknowledge the authority of parliament, was permit* 
ted to retain his station, but was unable to preserve tranquillity. 
The distractions of England, findmg their way into the colony, 

I occasianed a civil war, which ended in the discomfiture of the 
governor and Roman Catholics. 

11. The next assembly, which was entirely und«r the in- 
fluence of the victorio^as party, ordained that persons professing 
toe Catholic religion should not be considered within the protec- 

j tionof thelaws. Thus were they ungratefully persecuted by 

men whom th^y had taken to their bosom, and in a colony which 

tl^y had founded. Laws unfavorable to the quakers wer^ also 

. enacted, and here, as in England, the upper house was voted to 

I be useless. At the restoration, in 1660, Philip Calvert was ap- 

f pointed governor, and the ancient order of things restored. 

The colony then contained about twelve thousand inhabitants. 

12. In 1676, died Cecil, Lord Baltimore, the father of the 
{province. For ndore than forty years, he had directed its affairs 
ai proprietor, and displayed, in all his conduct, a beiievolent 
heart and enlightened understanding. Although he lived in an 
age (^bigotry, he was liberal in his opinions ; and for all his 
exerdons to contribute to the happiness of his fellow beings, he 
de^red nohreward but their gratitude. This reward he received. 
The records of the Maryland assembly contain frequent memo- 
rials of the respect and affection of the people. He was suc- 
ceeded, as proprietor, hj his eldest son, Charles, who had, for 
several years, been governor of the colony, and displayed the 
same amiable qualities which had rendered his father respect«>d 
and beloved. 

13. Li the year 1689, the epoch of the revolution in England, 
fte repose of Maryland was again disturbed. A rumol' was art- 
fuBy circulated, that the Catholics had leagued with the Indians 
to destroy all the Protestants in the province. An armed asso 
ciation was unmediately formed, for the defence of the Protestant 
reli^on, and for asserting the rights of king William and queen 
Mary. The magistrates attempted to oppose by force this asso- 
ciation ; but, meeting with few supporters, were compelled to 
abdicate die government 
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14. King Wflliam dhrected those who had assumed (he su- 
preme authority to exercise it in his name ; and for twenty* 
seven years the crown retained the entire control of the province. 
In 1716, the proprietor was restored to his rights ; and he q nd 
his descendants continued to enjoy them until the commence- 
ment of the revolution. The people then assumed the govern- 
ment, adopted a constitution, and refused to admit the claims of 
crd Baltimore to jurisdiction or property* 



CHAPTER XI. 



NORIH CAROLINA. 



IN 1630, Charles the first granted to sir Robert Heath all 
the territory between the 30th and 36th degre^ of north latitude, 
and extending from the Atlantic ocean to the South se^^ by the 
name of Carolina. Under this grant, no settlement was made. 
Between 1640 and 1650, persons suffering from religious into- 
lerance in Virginia, fled beyond her limits, and, vdthout license 
from any source, occupied that portion of North Carolina, north 
of Albemarie sound. They found the winters mild and tiie soil 
fertile. As their cattle and swine procured their own support 
in the woods and multiplied fast, they were enabled, with little 
labor, to live in the enjoyment of abundance. Their number 
was annually augmented ; they acknowledged no superior upon 
earth, and obeyed no laws but those of Goa and nature. 

2. In 1661, another settlement was made, near ti^e mouth of 
Clarendon river, by adventurers from Massachusetts. The land 
being sterile and the Indians hostile, they, in 1663^ abandoned it. 
Immediately afterwards, their place was supplied by emigrants 
from Barbadoes, who invested Sir John Yeomans with the au- 
thority of governor. 

3. Sir Robert Heath having neglected to comply .with the 
conditions of his patent, the Idng, in 1663, granted the same 
territory to Lord Cliurendon and seven others, and inve^ed them 
with ample powers of government over those who should inhabit 
it. To encoiurage emigration, they gave public assurances, that 
all who might remove to their territory, should enjoy unrestrict- 

1 religious liberty, and be governed by a free assembly. The 
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seiflers on Albemarie sotmd were, Qit certain ccmiytions, allowed 
to retain their lands. A government over them was organized, 
at the head of which a Mr. Drummond was placed. With tlie 
regulations imposed, thejr were dissatisfied, and revolted ; but 
tfieir grievances were mhressed, and, in 1668, they returned to 
their dkity. 

4. At the request of the proprietors, the celebrated John 
Locke, whose political writings were tiien much read and ad- 
mired, prepared for the colony a constitution of government. It 
provided that a chief officer, to be called the palatine and to hold 
his office during life, should be elected from among the proprle- 
jtors ; that a hereditary nobility, to be called landgraves and 
caziqoes, should be created ; and that, once in two years, re- 
presentatives should be chosen by the freeholders. ^U these, 
with the proprietors or their deputies, were to meet in one as- 
sembly, which was to be called the parliament, and over which 
the psdatine was to preside. The paiiiament could deliberate 
and decide only upon such propositions as should be laid befoie 
it by a grand council composed of the palatine, nobility, and 
deputies of the proprietors. 

5. This constitution, hov^ever wise it migi^ seem to English 
politicians, was not adapted to the sentiments and habits of the 
people for whom it was prepared. Its aristocratic features dis- 
pleased them. Th(B measures adopted to introduce and enforce 
it, produced, in connexion with other causes, an insurrection, in 
the progress of which the palatine, and the deputies w&ee seized 
and imprisoned. Application was made to Vii^lnift for asi^st- 
ance in restoring order ; but the fear of pumshn^eiit induced the 
insurgents to submit, before an armed force ceuld be arrayed 
against them. 

6. In 1670, William Sayle, under the direction of the pro- 
prietors, made a settlement at Port R(^, within the limits X)f 
South Cardina. The next year, dissatis^ with tiiis station, 
he removed Lis colony northward, to a neck of land between 
AsUey and Cooper rivers, where he laid out a town, which, in 
honor of the king then reigning, he called Charieston. Dying 
soon after, Sur John Teomans, who had, for several years, been 
governor at Clarendon, was appoint^ to succeed him. This 
new settlement attracted at first many uthabitants from that at 
Clarendon, and at length entirely eidiausted it Behig remote 
from Albemarle, die proprietors estabHcdied a separate govern- 
ment over it, and hence arose the' distinctive aj^llatioas of 
North and SouOi Carolina. _i j l 

7. The prosperity of the nortiiem colony wasr retarded by 
domestic dissentioDS. To alky them, Stth Sothd, one of ti^ 
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pnqprietors, waa i^oioted chief magistrate. His conduct, far: 
from restoring quiet and contentment, increased the disorders 
idiich had before prevailed. He is represented as the most 
corrupt and rapacious of colonial governors. He plundered the 
innocent and received bribes from felons. For six years, the 
inhabitants endured his injustice and oppression. They then 
seized him, with a view of sending him to England for triaL At 
his request, he was detained and tried by the assembly, who ba- 
nished him from the colony. 

8. His successor was Philip Ludwell, of Virginia, and to him 
succeeded John Archdale, who was a quaker and one of the 
propriet(»«. Both were popular governors; under their ad- 
ministration, the colony prospered and the people were happy. 
In .1693, at the request of the Carolinians, tli^ constitution of 
Locke was abrogated by the 'proprietors, and each colony 'was 
afterwards ruled bj a governor, council, ^md house of represen- 
tatives. 

9. In 1707, a company of French prptestants arrived and 
seated themselves on the river Trent, a bpanch of the Neuse. 
in 1710, a large number of Palatines, fleeing from religious 
persecution in Germany, sought refuge in the same part of the 
province. To each of these, Sie proprietors granted one hundred 
acres of land. Th^ lived hsqppy, for a few years, in the enjoy 
ment of liberty of conscience, a^d in the prospect of competence 
and ease. 

10. Bnt suddenly a terrible calamity fell upon then). The 
JTuscarora and Coree Indians, smarting under recent injuries, 
and dreading total extmction from the encroachment of these 
strangers, plotted, with characteristic secrecy, their entire de- 
stniction. Sending their families to one of their fortified towns, 
twelve hundred bowmen sallied forth, and, in the same night, 
attacked, in separate parties, the nearest settiements of the Pa- 
latines. Men, women, and children were indiscriminately but- 
chered. The savages, with the swiftness and ferocity of 
wolves, ran from village to village. Before them, was the 
repose of innocence ; behind, the sleep of death. A few, es- 
caping, alarmed the settiements more remote, and hastened to 
South Carolina for assistance* 

11. Governor Craven immediately despatched, to the aid of the 
sister colony, nearly .a thousand men, imder the command of 
Colonel Barnwell. Afler a fatiguing march through a hideous / 
wilderness, they met the enemy, attacked, defeated, and pursued 
them to their fortified town, which was immediately besieged. In 
a few days, peace, at their solicitation', was concluded, and 
Colonel Barnwell returned to South Caroliaa. 
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12. The peace was short, and upon the recommencement of 
hMtilities, assistance was again solicited from the southern coUmy. 
Colonel James Moore, an active young officer, was innnediately 
deroatched, with forty white men ami ei^t hundred friendly 
Indlaxis. He found the enemy in a fort near Gotechny river. 
After a siege, which continued more than a week, the fort was 
tiken and eight hundred Indians made prisoners. The Tusca- 
nms, disheartened by this defeat, migrated, in 1713, to the north, 
mi joined the c^ebr^ted confederacy, denonunated the Five 
Nations. The others sued for peace, and afterwards continued 
fineodly. 

13. Until 1729,thetwo Carolinas, though distinct for nM&ypur- 
po8e8,remained under the superintendence and control of the same 
pn^etors. Neith^ had been prosperous; and the interests of 
Ihe governors and governed being apparently adverse to each 
other, the latter became discontented and refractory. They 
coD^aiiied to the king, who«&rected in(|ahry to be made in his 
courts. The ehartar which he had granted was declared for» 
fuled, and oiver each Colony, royal gov^mmmits, ei^ir^ly uncon^ 
BMted witii eadi other, wem established. 

14. Soon lifter thi» eveai^ the soft m the iuN'jrior of North 
CurotiiiA was Ibuiid to be $^>erioIr in fertility to &at on the sea- 
coaSk. The 8ettlanent8,conBe(|aenbly, advanced rapidly into the 
wQdemess. From the northerh ccAonies^ pti^cularly Pemisyl- 
vaidf , msi^dt^ytete allured to tUs r^loti by Hie mikhiess of 
die climate, and by ^e facility of oblainii^ in abundance all the 
Afcessariea ef life. At peace with the Indians, and fi»tunate 
la h^ governors, the cc^ny cootinued to prosper utitH Uie t^uoa- 
meocem^t of the tiroubles whkh preceeded the revolutiwi* 
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SOUTH CAROLINA 



THIS colony, and that of North Carolina, were, as has already 
been stated, included in the same charter. In 1670, govmmot 
Sajde made, at Port Royal, the first permanent settlement within 
its limits. The next year, he founded Old Charleston, on the 
banks of the river Ashley. In 1684, all the freemen, meeting 
at diis place, elected represa&tatives to sit in the colonial pai^JMk* 
ment, according to the provisions of the constitution prepared by 
Mr. hocke. 

2. Several ciicunustances contributed to promote the settle* 
ment of this colony. The conquest of New-York induced many 
of the Dutch to resort to it From England, puritans came te 
avoid the profanity and licentiousness ff£ich disgraced ^e court 
of Charles the second ; and cavaliers, to retrieve their fortunes, 
exhausted by the civil wars. The arbitrary measures of Louis 
XIY, 4lrove many French protestants into exile, some of whom 
crossed the Atlantic and setded in Cardina. Many of tbesd 
exiles, were riA ; all were Industrious, and by their eK&afhtrj 
demea&or gained the flood wiH of the proprietors. 

3. The situation of Charieston being found inconvenient, tht 
inhabitants, in 1680, removed to 03rster Point, where a new 
city was laid out, to which the name of die other was given. In 
the same year, commenced a war with the Westoes, a powerful 
tribe of Indians, which threatened great injury to the ctloi^. 
Peace, however, was soon restored. In 1690, Seth Sothel, one 
of the proprietors, having, for cocrupt conduct, been dritren from 
North Cardina, appeared suddenly at Charieston, and, sdded by 
a powerful faction, assumed the reins of government. Two 
vears afterwards he was removed from office. 

4. The proprietors, having observed the good conduct of the 
French protestants, directed the governor to permit them to elect 
representatives, a privilege which they had never yet exercised. 
The £ngUsh Episcopalians, unwilling that any of their heredi* 
tary enemies, who did not belong to their church, should be 
associated with themselves in the enjoyment of the rights of 
freemen, were exasperated, and opposed the concession with 
great clamor and zeal. They even went farther. Warmed by 
opposition, they proposed to enforce, with respect to them, tha 
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bw3 of England agadnst foreigners, insisting that they could not 
legally possess real estate in the colony. They also declared 
that dieir marriages, being solemnized by French miniflters, 
were void, and that the children could not inherit the property 
of their fathers. By tlie display of a spirit so illiberal and 
(mchristian, these strangers were alarmed and discouraged, 
fhey knew not for whom they labored. But, countenanced by 
the governor, they remained in the colony, and, for the present, 
int^li^w their clann to the right of suffirage. 

If. Fet the ferment did not subside on the removal of the 
eanse which produced it Such was the general turbulence and 
disorder, the people complaining of their rulers and quarrelling 
among themselves, &at, in 1695, John Archdale was sent over, 
as governor of both Carolinas, and invested with fiill power to 
rec&ess all grievances. He succeeded in restoring order, but 
(bund the antipathy against the unfortunate exiles too great to be 
encountered, with any hope of success, until softened by time and 
their amiable deportment. These produced the effects which' he 
anticipated. In a few years; the French protestants were ad- 
mitted, by the general assemUy, to all the rights of citis^ens and 
freemen. 

6. Although the proprietors, by the regulations which were 
in force before the constitution of Locke was adopted, and 
whidi were restored upon its abrogation, had stipulated, that 
Bberty of conscience should be universally enjoyed ; yet one of 
them, Lord Granville, a bigoted churchman, and James Moore, 
the governor, resolved to effect, if possible, the establishment, 
fai the colony, of the Episcopal religion. They knew that a 
mi^ori^ of tiie people were dissenters, and that by art and in- 
trigue only, could their design be accomf^iriied. The govemoi^y 
who was avaricious and venal, became the tool of Grranville. He 
interfered in the elections, and, by bribing the voters, succeeded 
in procuring a majority in the assembly who would be subservient 
to his wishes. 

7. A law was passed, estaBlishing the episcopal religion, and 
excluding dissenters from a seat in the assembly. It was kid 
before the proprietors, without whose sanction it could not 
possess permanent validity. Archdale, who had returned to 
Ei^and, opposed it with ability and spirit. He insisted that 
good faith, policy, interest, even piety, concurred to dictate its 
reaction. But Lord Granville declared himself in favor of it, 
and it received confirmatloh. 

8. The dissenters saw themselves at once deprived of those 
pririleges for which they had abandoned their native countrj^, 
and encountered the dangers and hardships of the ocean ^nd a 
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wilderniess. Some prepared to leave the colony and settle in 
Pemisylvaiua. Others proposed that a remonstrance against the 
law should first be presented to the house of lords, and this 
measure wag adopted. The lords expressed, by a vote, their 
disapprobation of the law, and iqpon their solicitation, queen 
Awaa dedar^ it void. Soon after. Lord Granville died, and the 
colony, controlled by more liberal councils, again enjoyed the 
blessing of domestic quiet. 

9. In 1702, war then cocisting between England and Spidhy 
govesnov Mopi^ thirBtiog for Spanish plunder, led an e^qpedition 
against SU jlngustlnje* It was badly planned^ w<»«e executed, 
and failed. Ratmwig &om defeat abroad, he met, at home, the 
reproju^bi^ of hi9 p«0|^ To silence these, he marched, ^ the 
head of a body of t^rcK^ against the Apalaphian Indians, whe 
luui heoome insotent an^ fao^tSe. In this i^qpedition hjd was 
successful, takipg mav^y pnsoners, and laying their towns is 
ashe^• By Im victories c^er^ the savages, be retrieved hi?- 
character; and^ by selUng the prisoners as sl^es^ obtained, 
what he most coveted, considerable personal eindument. 

10. In 1706, the ^psuMards, from FloHda, invaded Carcdina 
The .governor, Nathsmiel Johnson, having received intimation 
of their approa/eh, erected fortifications and made arrangements 
tQ obtain, on short^vaming, the assistance of the miHtia* When 
the enemy's fleet speared before Charleston, the whole streng^ 
of the colony was summoned to defend it. A force so formids^ble 
ensLu^ its safety. After burning a few detached buildings, the 
enemy retired without inflicting other injuiy. One of their 
ships, having ninety men on board, was captured by the Caroli- 
niaj^s. 

11. In 17X5^ after several years of profound peace, an Indian 
w;^ broke out. All the tribes, from Florida to cape Fear, had 
been long engaged in a conspiracy to extirpate the whites. In 
the morning of the 15th of April, the first blow was struck. At 
Pocataligo, and the settlements around Port Royal, ninety per- 
sons were massacred. The inhabitants- of tlie latter place 
esc£^ed,by embarking precipitately on board a vessel, which was 
then in the harbor, and sailing directly to Charleston. 

12» This mfssacre was perpetrated by the southern Indians. 
The nqrthern, at &e same time, attacked the settlements near 
them^ Many of the inhabitants were killed, and many fled to 
Charleston. At a fdantation on Goose creek, seventy whites and 
A>rty faithful negroes, being protected by a breast work, de- 
termined to maintain their post. On die first attack, their 
courage failed, and they agreed to surrender. The instant they 
were in the power of the enemy, all were barbarously murdered. 
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13. Grovemor Craven, at the head of tiirehre himdred men, 
marched against the savages. He discovered in Ihe wildemesfl 
several small parses, who fled before him. At Sidtcatchers, he 
found them all assanUed, and there an obsdnate and foloodj 
battle was fought The whites were victorious, driving the 
enemy before them, and eon^lling tliem to leave die province. 
Most of tiiem fled to Florida, where they were received, in die 
most firiendl J manner, by the Spaniards. 

14. In tlds short war, four hundbred whites were killed, pro- 
per^ of great vahie destroyed, and a laige debt contracted. 
The proprietors though eaniestly soUcited, reftused to aflbrd any 
relief, or to p^ any portion of the debt. The assembly de* 
termined to ronuneiwte tSie colony, by dispodng of the land from 
which the Indians had been driven. The torms eifered were so 
&vorable, that Ave hundred Irishmen immediately came over^ 
and planted diemsdves on die frontiers. 

15. The proprietors, vefb^ng to sancdon the {Nroceedings of 
the assembly, deprived these emigrants of didr lands. Some, 
reduced to extreme poverty, perished from want, odiers resorted 
to the northern colonies. A strong barrier between the old 
setdements and the savages, was thus removed, and Ihit country 
again exposed to their incursions. The peq[)le%^« exasperated, 
and longed for a chai^ of masters. 

16. The corrupt and oppressive conduct of Trott, die chief- 
justice, and Rhett, the receiver-general, increased the discontent. 
Of the former, die governor and council complained to the pro- 
prietors, and solicited his recalL Instead of r^novfng him, 
diey thanked him for his services, and removed the governor 
and council. Widi the govenunr next appointed, diough a man 
generally beloved, the assembly refused to have any concern or 
intercourse. They drew up articles of hiq)eachment against 
Trott, accusing him of corruption and gross misconduct, and 
sent an agent to Eit^and, to maintam their accusation before the 
proprietors. He was neverdieless condnued in office. 

17. Th^ patience of the people was exhausted, and they 
waited only for a favorable opportunity to throw gS their c^res* 
sive ypke. In 1719, at a general review of the militia at 
Charleston, occasioned by a threatened invasion of the colony, 
from Florida, the officers and soldiers bound themselves, by a 
solemn compact, to support each other m resisting the tyranny 
of the [HTOprietors ; and the assembly, which was dien in session, 
requeued the governor, by a tespectfid address, to consent to 
administer the government in the name of the kin^. 

18. He refused, and, by proclamation, dissolved the assembly. 
The members immediately met as a convention, and elected 
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colonel James Moore their governor. He was 9, bold man, and 
exceedingly well qualified for a popular leader, in, a turbulent 
season. He acc^ted ihe appointment, and, assisted by the 
convention, and supported by th^ people, administered the afiairs 
of the colony. 

19. The conduct of the proprietors and people was brought 
before his majesty in council. After a full hearing, it was deci^ 
ded, that both colonies should be taken ;under the protection of 
the crown. Several years a^rwards, seven of the proprietors 
sold to the king their claim to the soil and rents, and all assigned 
to him their right of jurisdiction. The government was subse- 
quently administered by executive officers, appointed by the 
crown, and by assemblies, chosen by the people, and under their 
control the /Colony prospered. 

20. In 1738, occurred an alaiming insurrection of the negroes. 
A number of them assembled at Stono, surprised and killed two 
men who had charge of a ware-house, from which they took 
guns and ammunition. They then chose a captain, and, with 
drums beating and colons bying, marched southwestward.^ They 
burned every house on their way, kHled all the whites they could 
find, and compelled other negroes to join them. 

.21. Governor BmU, who was returning to Charleston, 0*01x1 
the southward, accidentally met them, hastened out of their way, 
and spread an alarm. The news soon reached Wiltown, where, 
fortunately, a large congregation were attending divine service. 
The men hav^, according to a law of the province, brought 
their arms to the place of worship, marched instantly in quest of 
the negroes, who, by this time, had become formidable, and 
spread terror and desolation around them. ' 

22. While, in an open field, they were carousing and dancing, 
with firantic exultation at their late success, they were suddenly 
attacked by the whites. S,ome were killed, the remainder fled. 
Most of the fugitives were taken and tried* They who' had 
been compelled to join the conspirators, were pardoned ; but all 
the leaders and first insurgents suffered deatii. About twenty 
whites were murdered. 

23. From this period until the era of the revolution, no im- 
portant event occurred in the colony. It was sometimes distres- 
sed by Indian wars ; but the number of inhabitants and the 
means of subsistence and comfort, were constantiy increadng. 
Emigrants came principally from the northern colonies ; but often 
large bodies of protestants arrived from Europe ; in one year, 
175?, the number who came exceeded sljEteen hundred. 



CHAPTER Xm. 



GEORGIA. 



UPON the southern part of the territory hichided m th^ 
€ardina charter, no settlement was made, until several years 
after that charter was forfeited. In June 1732, several hene- 
volent gentlemen, in England, concerted a project for plantli^ 
a colony in that unoccupied region. Their princmal object was 
. to relieve, by transpordng thither, the indigent subjects of Great 
Britain-; but their plan of benevolence embraced also the perse- 
cuted protestants of all nations. 

2. To a project springing from motives so noble and disin 
tere^ted, the people and the government extended their encou- 
ragement and patronage. A patent was granted by the king, 
conveying to twenty-one trustees the territory now constituting 
the state of Georgia, which was to be apportioned gratuitously 
amei^ the settlers; and liberal donations were made by the 
chari^le, to defray the ein>ense of transpordng them across the 
Atlantic, and of providing n>r their support the fint season. 

3. The concerns of the colony were managed by the trustees, 
tdio freely devoted much of tiieir time to the undertaking. 
Among other regulations, they provided, that the lands should 
not be sold nor devised by the owners, but should descend to the 
male children only ^^ey forbade the use of rum in the colony, 
and strictly prohibited the importation of negroes. But none of 
these regulations remained long in force. 

4. In November, 1732, one hundred and thirteen emigrants 
emlNurked for Geoi^ia, at the head of whom the trustees had 
placed James O^ethorpe, a zealous and active promote of this 
scheme of benevolence. In January, they arrived at Charleston ; 
and the Carolinians, sensible of the advantslge of having a barrier 
between them and the southern Indians, gave the adventurers a 
cordial welcome. They supplied them with provisions, and with 
boats to convey them to the place of their destination. Yama- 
craw bhd{^ since called Savannah, was selected as the most 
digible place for a settlement 

5. Tne next year, five or six hundred poor persons arrived, 
and to each a portion of the wilderness was assigned. But it 
was soon found that these emigrants, who were the refuse ol 
citSes, had been rendered poiurby idleness, {^kI irresolute by 
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poverty, were not fitted to fell the migh^ groves of Georgia. 
A race more hardy and enterprismg, was necessary. The 
trustees, therefore, offered to receive, also, such as had not, by 
persecution or poverty, been rendered objects of compassion 
and to CTant to all, who should settle in the cololiy, fif\y acres ol 
land. In consequence of this offer, more than four hundred p^- 
0ons, from Germany, Scotland, and Switzerland, arrived in the 
year 1735. The Germans settled at Ebenezer, the Scotch at 
Pfew-Invemedb, now Darien. 

6. In 1736, John Wesley, a celebra^d methodist, made a 
visit to (Georgia, for the purpose of preaching to the colonists, 
and converting the Indians. Among the former, he made some 
proselytes, but more enemies. He was accused of diverting the 
people firom labor, of fomentuig divisions, of claiming and ex- 
ercising high and unwarranted ecclesiastical authority. His con- 
duct towards the niece of one of the principal settlers was highfy 
resented by her firiends. Thirteen indictments, for alleged offences, 
were found against hkn ; but before the time of trial, he returned 
to England, sum! there, for many years, pursued a successfiil and 
distinguished career ci piety and usefidness. 

7. Two years afterwards, €reoi^e Whitefield, another and 
more celeinrated melodist, arrived in the colony. He had sd- 
ready made hunself conspicuous in England, by fals numerous 
eccentricities, his ardent piety, Ins extraordinary eloquence, his 
zeal and activity in {Nropagating his opinions. He came to 
Creorgia for the benevolent purpose of establishing an orphan 
house, where poor children mi^t be fed, clothed, and educated 
in the knowledge of Christianity. In prosecution of this purpose, 
he often crossed the Atlantic, and traversed Great Britain aiid 
America, soliciting aid from die pious and charkaMe. Wherever 
he went, he preached, with smcerity and fervor, his peculiar 
doctrines, making proselytes of most who heard hhn, and found 
ing a sect which has since become numerous and respex^Mt. 
His orphan house, during his life, did not flourish, and after his 
death, was ei^irely abandoned. 

8« In 1740, ^e trustees rendered an account of tbeir ad- 
tnimatration. At that time, tWo thoiBiand Hoar hundred and 
ninety-ei^t emigrants had arrived in the colony. Of these, 
fifteen hmidred and twenty-one were indigent Englishmen, or 
persecuted protestants. The benefactions, from government 
and firom individuals, had been nearly half a million of di^lars ; 
and it was computed that, for every person traiuported and 
maintained by the trustees, more than three hundred dinars had 
been expended. 

9. The hope which the trustees had cherished, that the colony, 



l^lanted at such vast expense, woiild.be:pi(0ffl>^ii8y aQdCtbe ob- 
jects of their benevolence bu>pyy were completely disappointed. 
Such was the character of the gre^aiU^ part ofdne j^fWeijii and 
such the restrictions imposed, that'tiie pladtationd hh^bis^^ 
and continued to require the contributions of the charitable* 

10. War having been declared against Spam, Mr. Oglethorpe 
was promoted to me rank of general in the British army, and at 
the hdd of two thousand men, partly from Virginia and the 
Carolinas, undertook an e^cpedition against Florida. He took 
Cwo-Spanish forts and besieged St. Augustine; but encountering 
en obstinate resistance, was compelled to return unsuccessful to 
€reorgia. 

11. Two years afterwards the Spaniards, in retaliation, pre- 
pared to invade Georgia ; and they mtended, if successful diere, 
€0 subjugate die Carolinas and Yir^nia. On receiving infor- 
mation of their approach, general Oglethorpe solicited assistance 
from South Carolina. But the inhabitants of that colony, enter- 
taining a strong prejudice agaunst him, in consequence of his 
late (ktifteat, and terrified by the danger which threatened them- 
selves, determined to provide only for their own safety. 

12. Meanwhile general Oglethoipe made preparations for a 
v^roui defence. He assembled seven hundred men exclusive 
of a body of Indiaiis, fixed his head quarters at Frederica, on 
the island of St. Simon, and with this small band, determined to 
encounter whatever force might be brought against him. It was 
his utmost hope that he might be able to resist the enemy until - 
a reinforcement should arrive from Carolina, which he daily 
ftnd amdously eiq>ected. 

13. OiS'tiie last of June, the Spanish fleet, consisting of thirty- 
two eail, and havii^ on board more than three thousand men, 
eame to soiehor on St. Simon's bar. Notwithstanding all the 
resistance which general Oglethorpe could oppose, they sailed 
t^ the river Alatamaha, landed upon the island, and there erected 
IbitKcotions. 

14. General Oglethorpe, convinced that his small force, if 
divided, must be entirely inefficient, assembled the whole of it 
at Frederica. One portion he emj^oyed in strengthening iiis 
finiifications; the Highlanders and Indians, ranging night and 
day tltttiugh the woo£, often attacked the out-posts of tiie ene- 
my. The toil of the troops was incessant; and the long delay 
of the ^qpected succors, so cruelly withheld by South Carolinai 
caused the most gloomy and depressing apprehensions. 

15. Learning that the Spanish army occupied two distinct 
positions, Oglemorpe conceived the project of attacking one by 
'Surprise. He selected the bravest of hfe little army, and in the 
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lligh^}l0^fthed2 ifttttire|^:iN}o^b6eiTedy to within two miles of the 
camp which he intended to asi^. Directing his troops to halt, 
h«\a4^a|i£^ At'i£e iieiid'i^ ajemall body, to reconnoitre the 
etietAfk ' Whilfe thhs eif^loyed, a French soldier of his party, 
firing his musket, deserted to the Spaniards. Discovery destroy- 
ing all hope of success, the general immediately returned. to 
Frederica. He was not only chagrined at this occurrence, bu^ 
apprehended instant danger from the disclosure which the de-^ 
serter would doubtless make of his weakness. 

16. In this embarassment, he devised an expedient which wa^ 
attended with the most happy success. He wrote a letter to 
the deserter, instructing him to acquaint the Spaniards with the 
defenceless state of Fnederica, to urge them to attack the place, 
and if he could not succeed^ to persuade them to remain three 
days longer on the island ; for within that time, according to late 
advices from Carolina, he should receive a reinforcement of t^vo 
thousand men and six ships of war. He cautioned him against . 
dn^ping any hint of the attack meditated, by admiral Vernon, 
upon St. Augustine, anc| assured him that the reward for I1I9 
services should be ample. 

17. For a small bribe, a soldier who had been made prisoner 
in one of the numerous skirmishes, engaged to deliver this lettei* 
to the deserter, and was then set at liberty. As was foreseen, 
he carried it directly to the Spanish general, who immediately 
su^Qted the deserter to be a spy from the English camp, and 
ordered him to be put in iron^. But although his suspicions 
were awakened^ he was yet uncertain whether the whole might 
not be a stratagem of his antagonist 

18. While hesitating what to believe, three small vessels of 
war appeared off the coast. Supposing they brought the rein- 
forcements alluded to in the letter to the deserter, he hesitated 
no longer, but determimed to make a vigorous attack upon the 
Englid^, before these reinforcements could arrive and be brought 
into action. 

19. Greneral Oglethorpe, by mere accident, obtained informa- 
tion of their design. A small party was instantly placed in 
ambuscade, the Spaniards advanced near them, halted to rest, 
and laid aside their arms. ^ A sudden and well directed fire, 
lolling many, threw the enemy into confusion. Ailer a few 
more dischai^es, they fled to their fortifications, which they de-* 
molished, and, hastily embarking, made every possible effort to 
escape from the reinforcements that were supposed to be' ap 
proaching. 

20. Thus was Georgia, with iriflmg loss, deliv^r«d from the 
most Imnunent danger. Cren^ral OgleAorpe not only retrieved. 
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Ititf exalted his reputation. From the Carolimans, grftteful for 
^ir preservation, and from the governors of most of ll&e northern 
cdmes, he received cordial congratulations upon h!s address 
and good fortune. And so mortified were the Spaniards at the 
result of the expedition, that the commander, on his return, was 
arrested, tried, and cashiered for misconduct. 

21. But the prosperity of the colony was retarded hy diese 
disturbances. For ten years longer, it remained under the 
management of the trustees, who, embarrassing it by too much 
regulation, discouraged the emigrants and checked its grow^ 
At length, disappointed in their hopes, and wearied by complaints^ 
they surrendered their charter to the crown ; and, in 1754, a 
royal government was established over the colony. 

22. New regulations being adopted, Georgia begaJi to flourish, 
Among her governors, James Wright deserves honorable notice 
for his wisdom in discerning, and his zeal in pursuing, her true 
interests. The cultivation of rice and indigo was prosecuted 
with augmented industry, skill, and profit; and in every succeed- 
ing year, an increased amount of these staple commodities was 
exported to the mother country. The Florida Indians were 
sometimes troublesome, but were as oflen chastised and com- 
pelled to sue' for peace. 



CHAPTER XIV 



FRENCH WAR OF 1756-63. 

THE treaty of Aix la Chapelle concluded in 1748, between 
fiogland and France, restored tranquillity to America. At this 
period, the number of inhabitants in the thirteen colonies was 
about one million one hundred thousand. . The English set- 
tlements had not advanced far mto the wilderness, but extended 
along the ocean from New-Foundland to Florida. Those of 
^ French, at the north, reached from the mouth of the St. 
Lawrence tp Montreal ; and they had built forts and trading 
ikouses on lake Ontario. At the south, they had planted NeW- 
CNrleanSjpnd having discovered theriver Mississippi* they claimed 
the fwtile and delightfiil valley through which it runs, and tho 
whole country watered by its tributary streantf. 
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2. Thej at length determined to connect their northern and 
6outhem settlements by a chain of posts extending along the 
frontiers of the English, from lake Ontario to the Ohio, and 
down that river and the Mississippi to New-Orleans. VfbSie 
they were intent on this project, a company of Englisn traders, 
having obtamed from the king a grant of land, established trading 
houses on the banks of the Ohio. 

3. The French seized some of these traders and conveyed 
them prisoners to Canada. The company complained to 
governor Dinwiddle, of Virginia. The land having been granted 
as a part of that colony, he determined to send a messenger to 
the commander of ike French forces on the Ohio, and require 
him to withdraw his troops. For this mission he selected 
George Washington, who was then twenty-one years of age, and 
who aftarwards became illustrious in the annab of his country. 

4. To the letter of Dinwiddle, the French commander replied, 
that he had taken possession of the country in pursuance of 
directions from his general, then in Canada, to whom he would 
transmit the letter, and whose orders he should implicitly obey. 
This reply not being satisfactory to the governor, preparations 
were made in Virginia, to maintain by force the rights of the 
British crown. Troops, constituting a regiment, were raised, 
the command of whom, on the death of the colonel first appohited^ 
was g^ven to Mr. Washington. 

5. At the head of about four hundred men, he advanced, 
early in the spring, into the territory in dispute. On his route, 
he met, attacked, and defeated, a French party under the com- 
mand of one Dijonville, who approached him in a manner in- 
dicating hostile intentions. He proceeded towards fort Da 
Quesne, situated at the junction of the Allegany and Monongahelau 
From this fort, De VUlier, at the head of nine hundred men, 
marched out to attack him. . * 

6. Hearing of the approach of this party, colonel Washington 
halted, and hastily erected some imperfect works, by means of 
which he hoped to prolong his 'defence until the arrival of rein- 
forcements. He was closely besieged by De Villier, but makii^ 
an obstinate defence, was offered the most honorable terms of 
capitulation. These he accepted, and returned with his regiment 
to Virginia. 

7. Li this year, delegates from seven of the colomes met at 
Albany, for the purpose of holding a conference with the Six 
Nations of Indians. This business being finished, a confedera- 
tion of the colonies was proposed by the delegates from Massa- 
chusetts. A '^ Plan of Union" was agreed upon, to be submitted 
tp the colonial legislatures, and to parliament, for their adoptUm. 
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8. This plan provided that delegates to a Greneral Council 
f(||(mld he chosen hy the representatives of the people, in the 
<HJt^'a^ assemblies, and that a president-general should be ap 
pCHOted by the crown. This council was to possess the control 
of die military force of the confederacy, and the power to concert 
SI0 measures for the common protection and safety. The 
president^general was to have a negative upon the proceedings 
of the delegates. 

9. This plan was rejected by parliament, because the dele- 

fbes were to be chosen by the representatives of the people, 
was rejected by the colonies, because it placed too much power 
px the hands of the king. In England, apprehensions were al- 
X^adj entertained of the growing importance of the colonial 
assemblies. In America, the people began, perhaps unconsciously, 
Jo be actuated by the spirit of independence. 

10. The conduct of the French, on the Ohio, convinced the 
caj)inet of London that their claim to the country, through 
wpich that river flows, must be relinquished, or maintained by 
t&e sword. They did not hesitate which alternative to choose. 
Ilaify in the sprmg of 1755, they despatched general Braddoclc 
to America^ with a respectable force, to expel the French, and 
leep possession of the territory. And preparations having been 
made by France to despatch a reinforcement to her armies in 
Canada, admiral Boscawen was ordered to endeavor to intercept 
the French fleet before it should enter the gulf of St. Lawrence. 

11. In Aprils general Braddock met Uie governors of the 
seversj provinces, to confer upon the plan of the ensuing cam- 
nign. Three expeditions were resolved upon : one against Du 
Qia^uie, to be commanded by general Braddock ; one against 
forts Niagara and Frontinac, to be commanded by governor 
Shklej ; and one against Crown Point, to be commanded by 
£eti|Nral Johnson. The last mentioned post was the nearest to 
NfW England of any in the possession of the enemy ; and from 
kijmost all the Indian parties, which had, in the late wars, so 
cmeby harassed the northern colonies, were despatched and 
^q^rted* The expedition against it was proposed and urged 
bySiassachusetts, an4 was to be executed by colonial troops, 
raised in New-England and New- York. . n 

i'J2» While preparations were making for these expeditions, 
jQptt^r, which had been previously concerted, was carried on 
mf^nei the French forces in Nov& Scotia. This province was 
0$fyd by th^ French, but was ceded to the English by the 
Ir^atj of Utrecht. Its boundaries not having been defined, the 
French continued to occupy a portion of the territory claimed 
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by the English, and had built forts for their defence. To gain 
possession of these was the object of the expedition. 

13. About two thousand militia^ commanded by Colonel 
Winslow, embarked at Boston ; and bneing joined on their passage 
by three hundred regulars, arrived, in April, at the place of 
destination. The' forts were invested ; the resistance made was 
trifling and ineHectual ; and in a short time the English gained 
entire possession of the province, according to their own defini- 
tion of its boundaries. Three only of their men were killed. 

14. The preparations of General Braddock, in Vir^nia, had 
proceeded slowly. It had been found extremely difficidt to 
procure horses, wagons, and provisions. Ii]q[>atient of delay, he 
determined to set out with twelve hundred men, selected jQrwn 
the different corps, and to proceed, as rapidly as possible, towar«b 
fort Du Quesne. The residue of the army, and the heavy bag- 
gage, were left under the command of Col. Dunbar, who wa$ 
directed to follow as soon as the preparation^ were completed. 

15. Braddock had been educated in the English army; and 
in the science of war, as then taught in Europe, he deserved and 
enjoyed the reputation of more than ordinary skill. Of this re- 
putation he was vain, and disdained to consider that his skill was 
totally inapplicable to the mode of warfare practised in tl^e 
forests of America. Before he left England, he was repeatedly 
admonished to beware of a surprise ; and on his march through 
the wilderness, the provincial officers frequently entreated him 
to scour the surrounding thickets. But he held these officers 
and the enemy in too much contempt to listen to this salutary 
counsel. 

16. On approaching fort Du Quesne, Col. Washington,t who 
accompanied him as his aid, made a last attempt to induce him 
to change his order of march. He explained the Indian mode 
of warfare ; represented his danger ; and oiFered to take com- 
mand of the provincials and place himself in advance of the 
army. This offer was declin^ The general proceeded, con- 
fident of the propriety of his conduct; the provincials followed, 
trembling for the censequences. 

17. On the ;unth of July, the army crossed the Monongahela, 
within a few miles of Du Quesne. Their route led through a 
defile, which they had nearly passed, when a tremendous yell 
and instantaneous discharge of fire arms suddenly burst upon them 
from an invisible foe. The van was thrown into confusion. 
The general led the main body to its support. For a moment, 
order was restored, and a short cessation of ^e enemy's fire^ oc- 
casioned by the death of tbcjr commander, seemed to indtcole 
that-all danger was over. • # 
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18* But the attack was soon renewed witth mcreased fuiy. 
Concealed behind trees, logs, and rocks, the Indians poured upon 
^, troops a deadlj and incessant fire. Officers and men fell 
flSitidj around, and the survivers knew not where to direct their 
tiai to revenge their slaughtered comrades. The whole body 
v^ again thrown into confusion. The general, obstinate and 
cofeorageous, refused to retreat, but bent his whole efforts to restore 
M maintain order. He persisted m these efforts, until five 
hoOes had been shot under him, and every one of his ofi^cers on 
l^ffsdmck, except colonel Washington, was either killed or 
Wolitided. 

19* The general at length fell, and the rout became universal. 
1Rl6 ^ops ned precipitately untQ they met the division under 
IjIpQibar, then sixty miles in the rear. To this bpdy the same 
pJAie was communicated. Turning about, they fled with the 
fikf and although no enemy had been seen during the engage- 
Qi^ti nor afterwards, yet the army continued retreating until it 
T^kied f(Mrt Cumberland, one hundred and twenty miles from 
tfiS' place of action. There they remained but a short time. 
Witn the remnant of the army, amounting to fifteen hundred 
mi|n, colonel Dunbar, upon whom, on the death of Braddock, 
^ command devolved, marched to Philadelphia, leaving the 
m)ntiers of Penn^lvania and Yhrginia destitute of defence. 

20* The provincial troops, whom Braddock had so much 
despised, displayed, during we battle, the utmost calmness and 
courage. Though placed in the rear, they alone, led on by 
Washmgton, advanced against the Indians ^nd covered the re- 
treat Hvtd Hiej been permitted to fight in their own way, they 
issiid easily have defeated the enemy. In this battle, sixty-four, 
od( of eighly*five officers, were either killed or wounded, and 
at least one half of the privates. 

21. The two northern expeditions, though not so disastrous^ 
w»e both unsuccessful. Cfeneral Shirley, who had been ap- 
]K^nted to command that againift Niagara, met with so many 
wSajB that he did not reach Oswego until late in August. 
ffbSie embarking there to proceed against Niagara, the autumnal - 
vSmhmsif his troops became discounted, his Indian allies 
diMMlealiim, and he was compelled to reUnmiish his design. 

S9. The forces destined to attack Crown Point, and the re- 
^f&Ue mflitary stores, could not be collected at Albany until the 
W of August. Thence the army, under the command of 
^eicaral Johnson, proceeded to the south end of lake George, on 
ftrtr Ws^y to the place of destination. There he learned, that 
flie amaxnent, fitted out in the ports of France, eludiu^p th« 
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English squadron, had arrived at Quehec, and that bami 
Di^au, commander of the French forces, was advancing vfrHh 
an army towards the tenitories of the English. He halted^ 
erected slight breastworks, and detached colonel WiUiams with 
a thousand men, to'impede the progress of the enemy. 

23. Dieskau, who was near, was immediately informed of the 
approach of this detachment. Without losing a moment, he 
directed his ti-oops to Conceal themselves. The English ad- 
vanced into the midst of their enemy, and, from every quarter, 
received, at the same moment, a sudden aild unexpected fire. 
Their leader fell, and the men fled, in disorder, to the camp. 

24. They were followed closely by the enemy, who approached 
within one hundred and fifty yards of the breast-work : ai^d, hsid 
they made an immediate assault, would probably, such was ^ 

Eanic of the English, have been successful. But here they 
alted, to make dispositions for a regular attack. The Indians 
and Canadians were despatched to the flanks, and the regular 
troops began the attack with firing, by platoons, at the centre 
Their fire was ineffectual, and the provincials gradually resumed 
their courage. 

25. A few discharges of the artillery drove the Canadians and 
Indians to the swamps. The regulars, although deserted by the 
auxiliaries, maintained the conflict, for more than an hour, with 
much steadiness and resolution. Dieskau, convinced that all 
his efforts must be unavailing, then gave orders to retreat. This 
produced some confusion, which, being perceived by the 
provincials, they simultaneously, and without orders *or concert, 
leaped over the inti'enchments, fell upon the French soldiers, 
and killed, captured, or dispersed them. The baron was 
wounded and made prisoner. 

26. The next day, colonel Blanchard, who commanded at fort 
Edward, despatched captain Folsom, of New-Hampshire, with 
two hundred men, to the assistance of general Johnson. On 
his w^jy he discovered between three and four hundred of the 
enemy seated around a pond, not far from t)ie place where 
colonel WilUams had been defeated. Notwithstanding his in- 
feriority in numbers, he determined to attack them. So in^e* 
taous was the onset, that, afler a sharp conflict, the enemy fled. 
In the several engagements, the provincials lost about two hundred 
men ; the enemy upwards of seven hundred. 

27. General J^ohnson, though strongly importuned by the 
government of Massachusetts, refused to proceed upon his ex- 
pedition, which was abandoned, am! most of his troops returned 
to their respective colonies. Tiius ended the campaign of 1766. 
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H (ipeDeA wfth the brightest prospe c ts, immense preparationa 
bid been made, jet not one of the objects of the three great ex- 
pi^dons had been attsdned^ 

28. During the fall and wii^ter, the southern colonies were 
ravaged, and the usual barbarities perpetrated upon the frontier 
Mhabitants, by the savages, who, on the defeat of Braddock, and. 
the retreat of his army, saw nothing to restrain their' fhry. In 
Tirginia and Pennsylvania, disputes existed between the govern- 
ed and legislatures, which prevented all attention to the means 
of defence. Scarcely a post was maintained, or a soldier em- 
ployed in their service* 

29. The colonies, far from being discoiuraged by the misfor- 
tones of the last campsugn, determined to renew and increase 
their exertions. General Shirley, to whom the superintendence 
of an the military operations had been confided, assembled a 
cpwidl of war at New-Tork, to concert a plan for the ensuing 
yw. He proposed that expeditions should be carried on against 
Ihi Queshe, Niagara, and Crown Point, and that a body of 
^rbo^ should be sent, by the way of the rivers Kennebec and 
Chaudiere, to alarm the French for the safety of Quebec. T^is 
p^ was unanimously adopted by the councU. 

30. Shiriey, o^ the last of January, returned to Boston, to 
mee^ the assembly of Massachusetts, of which colony he was 
govmior. He endeavored to persuade them to concur in the 
measuries proposed ; but, disgusted with the proceedings of the 
fast campaign, and especially at general Johnson's neglecting to 
puRsue his advantages, they were unwilling to engage in oflen- 
8iv€( operations, ume^ the command of their forces shoidd be 
^en to general Winslow, who had acquired popularity by his 
success in Nova-Scotia. Theii* vrishes were complied with, 
and their concurrence was then granted. 

31. In April, news arrived from Great Britain, that the con- 
vict of general Johnson, instead of being censured, was consi- 
^^sped Idghly meritorious ; that, as a reward for his success, the 
Ung 1^ conferred upon him the tide of baronet, and parliament 
^gnffkt of five thousand pounds sterling ; that his majesty dis- 
^jMcoved of the conduct of Shirley, and had determined to re- 
l^e him from coi^and. 

82. This information not being official, general Shirley con- 
tinued his preparations with hit usual activity and zeal. While 
enga^d in collecting, at Albany, the troops from the different 
Q9)(»aie8, general Webb brought firom England official informa- 
Umh of his removal. On the 25th of June, general Abei;crom- 
bl0 arrived, and took command of the army. It now consisted* 
of about twelve thousand men, and was more numerous and bef 
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ter prepared for the field than an^r army that had ever been aa- 
semoled in America. 

33. Singular as it may appear, while this sanguinary war ra- 
ged in America, the intercourse between the two nations in Eu- 
rope, not on^ continued uninterjupted, but seemed more than 
usually fHendiy. This unnatural state of thiogs could not long 
Continue. Great Britain declared war in May, and France In 
June. 

34. The change of commanders delayed the operations of the 
English army. The French were active ; and on the 12th of 
July, general Abercrombie received intelligence that they medi- 
tated an attack upon Oswego, a post of the utmost importance. 
General Webb was ordered to prepare to march with a regiment 
for the defence of that place. In the mean time, Lord Loudon, 
who had been appointed commander-in-chief ^ver all the Bri- 
tish forces in the colonies, arrived in iuwc*.^,, 

35. Amidst the ceremonies which followed, the affairs of the 
war were forgotten. General Webb did not begin his march 
until the 12th of August Before he had proceeded far, he 
learned that Oswego wagi actually besieged by a large artpy of 
French and Indians. Alarmed for his own saifety, he proceed* 
ed no farther, but employed his troops m erecting fort^cations 
for their defence. 

36. General Montcalm, the commander of the French troops 
in Canada, becan the siege of Oswego on the 12th of August. 
On the 14tii, 9ie English commander having been killed, terms 
of surrender were proposed by the garrison, and were agreed to. 
These terms were Shamefully violated. Several of the British 
officers and soldiers were insulted, robbed, and massacred hfy the 
Indians. Mo^ of the sick were scalped in the hospitals, and 
the French general delivered twenty of the garrison to the sa- 
vages, that being the number they had lost during the siege* 
Those unhappy wretches were, doubtless, according to the In- 
dian custom, tortured and burnt. 

37. General Webb was permitted to retreat, unmolested, to 
jVlbany., Lord Loudon pretended it was now too late in the 
season to attempt any ihi^ farther, though the troops under ge- 
neral Winslow were within a few days march of Ticonderoga 
and Crown Point, and were sufficient in munber to justify an at- 
tack upon those places. He devoted the remainder of the sea- 
son to making pr^arations for an early and vigorous campaign 
the ensuing year. 

38. This spring had opened with still more brillkirt pros^ 
pacts than the last ; and the season closed without the occurreEioe 
of a single evef t that was honourable to the British arms, or ad^ 
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vaatageous to the colonies. This want of success was justly at- 
tributed to the removal of the provincial officers, who were well 
acquainted with the theatre of operations, but whom the minis* 
try, desirous of checking the growth of talents in the colonieSi 
were unwilling to employ. Tet die several assemblies, though 
diey saw themselves thus slighted, and their money annuaUy 
squandered, made all the preparations that were required of them 
for the next campaign. 

39. The reduction of Louisburgh was the object to which the 
mii;iistry directed the attention of Lpvd Loudon* In the spring 
of 1757, he sailed from New- York, with 6000 men, and, at Ha- 
lifax, met admiral Holbourn, with transports containing an 
equsd nu^iber of troops, and a naval force consisting of fifteen 
slups of the line. . When about to proceed to their place of des- 
tination, intelligence arrived that the garrison at Louisbui^h had 
received a large reinforcement, and expected and desired a visit 
from the English. Disheartened by this intelligence, the gene- 
ral and admiral abandoned the expedition. ^ ' 

40. While the English commanders were thus irresolute and 
idle, the French were enterprising and active. In March, ge- 
neral Montcalm made an attempt to surprise fort William Hen- 
ry, at the south Bnd of lake Geoi^e, but was defeated by the vi- 
gilance and bravery of the garrison. He returned to Crown 
Point, leaving a party of troops at Ticonderoga. Against this 
post, near four hundred men were sent from the fort, under the 
command of colonel Parker. 

41. The colonel was deceived in his intelhgence, decoyed in- 
to an ambuscade, and attacked with such fury, that but two offi- 
cers and seventy private^ escaped. Encouraged by this success, 
Montcalm determined to return and besiege fort William Hen- 
ry. For this purpose, he assembled an army, consisting of re- 
gular troops, Canadians and Indians, and amounting to near ten 
thousand men. 

42. Major Putnam, a brave and active partizan, obtained in- 
formation of the purposes of Montcalm, which he communicated 
to general Webb, who, in the absence of lord Loudon, com- 
manded the British troops in that quarter. The general enjoin- 
ed silence upon Putnam, and adopted no other measure, on re- 
ceiving the intelligence, than sending colonel Monro to take 
command of the fort. 

43. The day after this officer, ignorant of what was to hap- 
pen, had arrived at his post, the lake appeared covered with 
boats, which swifUy approached the shore. Montcalm, witili 
hut iitde opposition, eflected a landing, and immediately began 
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the siege. The garrison, consisting of two thousand five hun* 
"^ dred men, animated by the expectation of relief, made a gallan; 
defence. 

44. General Webb had an army at fort Edward, of more than 
four thousand men, and it was in his power to call in a large . 
number of provincial troops from New- York and New- England. 
To him colonel Monro sent repeated and pressing solicitation? 
for immediate succor. These he disregarded, seeming entirely 
indifferent to the distressing situation of his fellow soldiers. 

45. At length, on the ninth day of the siege, in compliance 
with the entreaties of the friends of Monro, general Webb de- 
spatched sir William Johnson, with a body of men, to his relief. 
They had not proceeded three miles, when the order was conn-* 
termanded. Webb then wrote to Monro that he could afford 
him no assistance, and advised him to surrender on the best 
terms that he could obtain. 

46. This letter was intercepted by Montcalm, who, in a con- 
ference which he procured, handed it himself to the commander 
of the fort. All hope of relief being extinguished, articles of 
capitulation were agreed to. In these it was expressly stipula- 
ted, by Montcalm, that the prisoners should be protected front 
the savages, by a guard, and that the sick and wounded should 
be treated with humanity* 

47. But the next morning, a great number of Indians, having 
been permitted to enter the lines, began to plunder. Meeting 
with no opposition, they fell upon the sick and wounded, whom 
they immediately massacred. This excited their appetite fi)r 
carnage. The defenceless troops were surrounded and attacked 
with fiend-like fury, Monro, hastening to Montcalm, implore^ 
him to provide the stipulated guard. 

48. His entreaties were ineffectual, and the massacre pro- 
ceeded. All was turbulence and horror. On every side, sava- 
ges were butchering and scalping their wretched victims. Their 
hideous yells, the groans of the djring, and the frantic shrieks of 
others, shrinking from the uplifted tomahawk, were heard by 
the French unmoved. The fury of the savages was permitted 
to rage without restraint, until a large number were killed, or 
hurried captives into the wilderness. 

49. The day after this awful tragedy, major Putnam was 
sent, with his rangers, to watch the motions of the enemy. 
When he came to the shore of the lake, their rear was hardly 
beyond the reach of musket shot. The prospect was shocking 
and horrid. The fort was demolished. The barracks vad 
buildings were yet burning. Innumerable fragments of human 
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carcasses still broiled in the decaying fires. Dead bodies, 
mangled with tomahawks and scalping laiives, In all the wanton- 
ness of Indian barbarity, were every where scattered around. 

50. General Webb, apprehensive of an attack upon himself, 
sent expresses to the provinces for reinforcements. They were 
raised and despatched with expedition; but as Montcalm returned 
ta Ticonderoga, they were kept in service but a few weeks. 
And thus ended the third campaign in America. 

51. These continual disasters resulted from folly and mis- 
management, rather than from want of means and military 
strength. The British nation was alarmed and iildignant, and 
the ^ng found it necessary to change his councils. At th$ head 
(tf the new ministry, he placed the celebrated William Pitt, who 
rose, by the force of his talents alone, from the humble post of 
ensign in the guards, to the control of the destinies of ji mighty 
onpire. Public confidence revived, and the nation seemed 
ini^ired with new life and vigor. 

52. For the next campaign, the ministry determined upon 
three expeditions ; one of twelve thousand men against Louis- 
burg ; one of sixteen thousand against Ticondero^ and Crown 
Pomt, and one of eight thousand against fort Du Quesne. The 
colonies were called upon to render all the assistance in their 
power. Lord Loudon having been recalled, the command of 
the expedition against Louisburg was given to general Amherst, 
under whom general Wolfe served as a brigadier. The place 
was invested on the 12th of June. Amherst made his approaches 
with much circumspection ; and, without any memorable incident, 
the siege^tenmnated, on the 26th of Jbily, by the surrender of 
the place. Whenever an opportunity occurred, general Wolf, 
who was then young, displayed all that fire, impetuosity, and 
discretion, which afterwards immortalized his name. 

63. The expedition against Ticonderoga, was commanded by 
general Abercrombie. He was accompanied by lord Howe, 
Mdiose military talents and amiable virtues made him the darling 
of the soldiery. This army consisted of seven thousand regular 
troops, and ten thousand provincials. When approaching the 
fort, a slf umish took place with a small party of the enemy, in 
m^ch lord Howe was killed at the first fire. On seeing him 
M, the troops moved forward with an animated determination 
to avenge his death. Three hundred of the enemy were killed 
on the spot, and one hundred and forty made prisoneis. 

54. The ardor *pf his men, and the intelligence gained from 
the prisoners, induced general Abercrombie to make an assault 
upon tlie works." It was received with undaunted bravery, and 

K2 
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wa9 persevered in witb singular obstinacy. For (o^ hours, Ae 
troops remained before the walls, attempting to scale them, and 
exposed to a destructive fire of musketry and artillery. The 
general, despairing of success, then directed a retreat. Near 
two thousand of the assailants were killed or wounded. The loss 
of the French was not great, and most of the killed were shot 
through the head, the other parts of their bodies being protected 
by their works. 

55. After thi^ bloody repulse, Abercrombie despatched colonel 
Bradstreet, with three thousand men, mostly provincials, against 
fori Frontenac, which was situated on lake Ontario, and con- 
tained a large quantity of merchandise, provisions, and military 
stores. It fell an easy conquest, and riie loss was severely felt 
by the French. The western Indians, not receiving their usual 
supply of merchandise, relaxed in their exertions ; and the troops 
at Du Quesne suffered from the want of the provisions and 
military stores. These circumstances contributed essentially to 
facilitate the operations of the third expedition. 

56. This was placed under the command of general Forbes. 
He left Philadelphia in the beginning of July, and, after a 
laborious march, through deep morasses and over unexplored 
mountains, arrived at Raystown, ninety miles from Du Quesne. 
An advanced party of eight hundred men, under the command 
of major Grant, was met by a detachment from the fort, and de- 
feated, With great slaughter. 

57. Forbes, undismayed by this disaster, advanced with cau- 
tious and steady perseverance. The enemy, observing his cir- 
cumspection, determined not to abide the event of a siege. After 
dismantling the fort, they retired dowa the Ohio, to their settle- 
ments on the Mississippi General Forbes, taking possession of 
thB place, changed its name to Pittsburgh. 

68. The campaign of 1758, was highly honorable to the Bri- 
tish arms. Of the three expeditions, two had completely suc- 
ceeded, and the leader of the third had made an important con- 
quest. To the commanding talents of Pitt, and the confidenoe 
which they inspired, this change of fortune must be attributed ; 
and in no respect were these talents more strikingly displayed^ 
than in the choice of men to execute his plans. 

59. Encouraged by the events of this year, the Engli^ anti- 
cipated still greater success in the campaign which was to follow. 
The plan marked out by the minister, was indicative of the bold- 
ness and energy of his genius. Three different armies were, 
at the same time, to be led against the three strongest posts of 
the French in America; Niagara, Ticonderoga, ^and Quebec. 
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The tatto" poet was cooBidered the strongest ; and it was there- 
fore Intended that, ^ould Ticonderoga be conquered^ the victo- 
rious army ^ould press forward tb assist in its reduction. 

60. In the beginning of Julf , general Piideaux embarked on 
lake Ontario, wfth the army destined against Niagara, and, on 
^tut sixth, landed about three miles from the fort. He unme- 
^Batel^ commenced a siege, in the progress of which he was 
killed, by the bursting^f ashell. The command devolved upon 
flir Wflliam Johnson. An army of French and Indians ap- 
nroadiing so<m ajfier, he detached a part of his forces to meet 
ttiem. A battle ensued ; the En^sh gained the victory, which 
was foUowed by the surrender of the fort. 

61. General Amherst, to whom was assigned the expedition 
against Ticonderoga, found so many difficulties to surmount, 
that he was unable to present himself before that place until late 
in July. It was immediately abandoned by the enemy. The 
BiitL^ genera], after repairing the works, proceeded against 
Crown Point. On his approach, this was also deserted, the 
enemy retiring to the Isle aux Noix. To gain possession of this 
post, great efforts were made, and much time consumed ; but a 
succession of storms on lake Champlain, prevented success. 
General Amherst was compelled to lead back his army to Crown 
Point, where he encamped for the winter. 

62. The expedition against Quebec, was the most daring and 
important. That place, strong by nature, had been made still 
stronger by art, and had received the appropriate sqppellation of 
die Gibraltar of America. Every expedition against it had 
failed. It was now commanded by Montcalm, an officer of 
distinguished reputation ; and an attempt to reduce it must have 
seemed chimerical to any one but Pitt. He judged, rightiy, that 
the boldest and most dangerous enterprises are often the most 
successful. They arouse the energies of man, and elevate them 
to a lev^ with the dangers and difficulties to be encountered, 
especially when committed to ardent minds, glowing with 
ei^usiasm, and emulous, of glory. 

63. Such a mind he had discovered in general Wolfe, whose 
induct at Louisburgh had attracted his attention. He appointed 
Um to conduct the expedition, and gave him for assistants, 
brigadier generals Moncton, Townshend, and Murray; all, like 
^mself, young and ardent. Early in the season, he sailed &om 
Halifax, with eight thousand troops, and, near the last of June, 
landed iiie whole army on the island of Orleans, a few miles be- 
low Quebec. 

64. From this position he could take a near and distmct view 
of the obstacles to be overcome. These were so great, that even 
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the bold and sanguine Wolfe perceived more to fear ^lan to 
hope. In a letter to Mr. Pitt, written before commencing 
operations, he declared that he saw but little prospect of redu- 
cing the place. 

65. Quebec stands on the north side 6f the St. Lawrence, and 
consists of an upper and lowcft* town. The lower town lies 
between the river and a bold and lofty eminence, which runs 
parallel to it, far to the westward. At the top of Uiis eminence 
is a plain, upon which the upper town is situated. Below^ or 
east of the city, is the river St. Charles, whose channel is rough, 
and whose banks are steep and broken. A short distance 
farther down, is the river Montmorency; "and between these two 
rivers, and reaching ^om one to the other, was encaonped the 
French army, strongly entrenched and at least equal in number 
to that of the English. 

' 66. General Wolfe took possession of Point Levi, on the bank 
of the river opposite Quebec, and from that position cannonaded 
the town. Some injury was done to the houses, but his cannon 
were too distant to make any impression upon the works of the 
enemy. He resolved to quit this post, to land below Montmo* 
rency, and passing tiiat river, to attack the French general in his 
entrenchments. 

67. He succeeded in landing his troops, and, with a portion 
of his army, crossed the Montmorency. A paitial engagement 
took place, in which the French obtained the advantage. Re- 
linquishing this plan, he then determined, in concert with thev 
admiral, to destroy the French shipping^ and magazines. Two 
attempts were unsuccessfnl ; a third was more fortunate, yet but 
little was effected. At this juncture, intelligence arrived that 
Niagara was taken, that Ticonderoga and Crown Point had beeu 
abamloned, but that general Amherst, instead of pres^ng forward 
to their assistance, was preparing to attack the Isle aux Noix. 

68. Wolfe rejoiced at the triumph of his brethren in arms, but 
could not avoid contrasting their success with his own ill fortune. 
His mind, alike lofty and susceptibUe, was deeply impressed by 
the disasters at Montmorency ; and the extreme chagrin of his 
spirits, preying upon his delicate frame, sensibly alfected his 
health. He was observed frequently to sigh ; and, as if life was 
only valuable while it added to his glory, he declared ^ his in- 
timate friends, that he would not survive the disgrace which ha 
imagined would attend the failure of his enterprise. 

69. Despairing of success below the town, he next directed 
his efforts towards effecting a landing above it. He removed a 
part of his army to Point Levi, and the remainder higher up the 
river. He now found that, on this quarter, the fortifications 
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weiB not strong; and discovered that the he^^xts behiod iktm 
might possibly be gained, by ascending the precipice ^l aparrow 
pa:&, which was defended only by a captain's gvord. 

70. The difficulties attending this enterprise were numerous. 
The current was nq^nd, the shore shelving, the oidy landli^ 
place so narrow that it might easily be missed in the dark, and 
the steep above, such as troops, even when unopposed, could 
not asc^id without difficulty. Yet the plan, though bold an} 
hazardous, was well adapted to the desqperate situation of affairsi 
and was determined on. 

71. To conceal their intention, the admiral retired several 
leagues up the river. During the ev^iing, a strong detach- 
ment was put on board the boats, and moved silently down wlt)i 
the tide, to the {dace of landing, where they arrived an hour be- 
fore day break. Wolfe les^d on shore, was followed by the 
troops, and all instantly began, with the assistance of shrubs and 
projecting rocks, to climb up the precipice. The guard was 
dispersed, and, by the dawn of day, the whole army gained the 
heists of Abiaham, where the different corps were formed un^ 
der their respective leaders. 

72. Montcalm, at first, could not believe that the English had 
ascended the heights. When convinced of the fact, he compre- 
hended the full advantage they had gained. He saw that a battle 
was inevitable, and prepared for it with promptness and courage. 
Leaving his camp at Montmorency, he advanced towards the Eng- 
lish army, which was formed in oitler of battle to receive him. 

73. The French advanced briskly. The English reservecl 
their fire until the enemy were near, and then gave it with deci- 
sive efiect. Eariy in the engagement, Wolfe was wounded in 
the wrist, but, preserving his composure, he continued to encou- 
rage his troops. Soon after, he received a shot in the groin. 
Thispadnful wound he also concealed, placed himself at the 
head of the grenadiers, and was leading ibem to the chaige, when 
he received a third and mortal wound. 

74. Undismayed by the fall of their general, the English con- 
tiooed their exertions under Moncton, who, in a short time, was 
himself wounded, and the command devolved upon Townshend* 
About the same time, Montcalm •received a mortal wound, and 
the second in command also fell. The left wing and centre of 
the French gave way. Part were driven into Quebec, and part 
over the river St. Chsurles. 

76. On receiving his mortal wound, Wolfe was conveyed into 
the rear, where, careless about himself, he discovered, in the 
agonies of death, the most anxious solicitude concerning the fate 
of the day. From extreme faintness, he had reclined his head 
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Oft the ana of tA officer, but was soon aroused by the cay ol^ 
«' the; fljT, they fly." " Who fly ?" exclaimed the dying hero. 
« The French," answered his attendant. << Then," said he, 
. *< I die contented," and immediately expired. A death so glo- 
rious, and attended by circumstances so interesting, has seldom 
been recorded in history." 

76. Five days after the battle, the city surrendered, and re 
ceived an En^ish garrison. The French concaitrated their 
remaining forces at Montreal, and, early in the spring, made at- 
tempts to regain possession of Quebec. Unsuccessful in these, 
they i^etumed to Montreal, towards which the whole British force 
in America, under the command of general Amherst, was ap- 
proaching. This force was too strong to be resisted. In Sep- 
tembar, 1760, that city surrendered, and soon after all the 
Flinch posts in Canada fell into the power of the English* 

77. In the other parts of the world, their arms were equally 
successftil ; and, at £he commencement of 17632^ a peace, highly 
advantageous to their interests, was concluded at Paris. By the 
treatfr, France ceded to Great Britain all her northern settle- 
ments in America, which relieved the colonies from the conti- 
nual dread of savage incursions. 



CHAPTER XT. 



REVOLUTION 



IN the late brilliant contest, England had made unprecedent- 
ed exertions. At its close, she found that, though she had en* 
circled her name with glory, and added extensive territories to 
her empire, she had increased, in proportion, the burdens of her 
subjects, having added three hundred and twenty millions of dol 
lars to the amount of her debt. To find the pieans of defmymg 
the annual charges of this debt, and her other increased expen- 
ditures, was the &«t and difficult task of her legislators. 

2. Regard for their own interest and popRilarity impelled 

them to avoid, if possible, imposing the whole burden upon 

themselves and their fellow subjects at home ; and their thoughts 

were turned to the colonies, as the source whence alleviation 

^ and assistance might be derived. On their account, it was al* 
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l^gied, ihe contest had been waged ; they would shai^^e advan** 
ts^ of its glorious termination, and justice required that tbejr 
dioold also defray a portion of the expenses. 

3. To adopt this expedient, the Briti^ ministry were the 
more naturally led by the opmion which all the European go- 
vernments entertained of the relation between the mother coun- 
try and her colonies. They were supposed to be dependent on 
her will ; their inhabitants a distinct and subordinate class of sub 
»ects, and their interests entirely subservient to her aggrandize- 
ment and prosperity. 

4. Acting upon Ckese principles, Great Britam had, by her 
(aws of trade and navigation, confined the commerce of the. 
colonies almost wholly to herself. To encourage her own arti- 
zans, she had even, in some cases, prohibited the establishment 
of manufactories in America. These restrictions, while they 
increased her revenue and wealth, greatly diminished tiie profits 
©f the trade of the colonies, and sensibly impeded then* internal 
prosperity. They were most injurious to New-England, where 
the sterility of the soil repelled th« people from the pursuits of 
agriculture ; there they were most frequently violated, and there 
the arbitrary mode of enforcing them, by writs of assistance, 
awakened the attention of a proud and jealous people to their 
natural ri^ts, to their rights as English subjects, and to the 
rights granted and secured by their charters. 

5. In the beginning of the year 1764, the British pariiament 
enacted a law imposing duties upon certain articles of merchan- 
dise, to be paid in the colonial ports. Mr. Grenville, the prime 
minister, also proposed a resolution, " that it would be proper 
to diarge certaui stamp duties on the colonies," but postponed 
the consideration of that subject to a future session. As it was 
foreseen that the law would be disregarded, if extraordmary 
measures were not adopted to enforce it, provision was made 
that all penalties for violations of it, and of .all other revenue 
laws, might be recovered in the admiralty courts. The judges 
of these courts were dependent solely on the king, and decided 
the causes brought before them, without the intervention of a 
»ury. 

.6. Intelligence *of these proceedings occasioned, in America, 
gi^eat and universal alarm. They were considered the com- 
mencement of a system of taxation, which, if not vigorously re- 
sisted, would, in time, be extended to every ardcle of conunerce, 
and to every internal -'source of income; and if the colonists 
could be deprived in one class of causes, why not in all, of that 
inestimable privilege, the triakby jury? 

7. The gener^ court of Massachusetts, at their seswoji m 
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Jiii^9 todk ibk law into con^bratkm. The house of repres^il* 
tatives sent a e^Mrited letter of instractions to their agent, in 
England, in whichrthey denied the right of parlian^nt to impose 
duties and tBxes upon the people not represented in the house of 
commonis ; and directed him to remonstrate against the dudea 
imposed, and the stamp act in contemplation. They also ac- 
quainted the other colomes with the instructions they had given 
to their agent, and desired their concurrence in the mode of op- 
position adopted. In the course of the year, ^veral other colo- 
nies, particularly New- York and Vii^inia, remonstrated in re- 
spectful, but decided terms, against Uie proceedings of parlia- 
ment. 

8. In these several state papers, the right of Great Britsdn to 
collect a tax in the colomes, was expliciUy denied ; and the de- 
nial wasf supported by clear and powerful arguments. It w^ 
stated that the first emigrants came to America with the un- 
doubted consent of the mother country ; that all the expenses of 
removal, of purchasing the territory, 'and, for a long time, of 
protection irora savage warfare, were defrayed by private indi- 
viduals, except in the single instance of the settlement of Geor- 
^a: that charters, under the great seal, were given to the emi- 
grants, inipardng and securing to them and to their descend- 
ants, .all the rights of natural bom English subjects ; that of 
these rights, none was more indisputable, and none more highly 
valued, than that no subject could be deprived of his property 
but by his own consent, expressed in person or by his represen- 
tative ; that taxes were but grants, by the representative, of a 
portion of his own property, and of that of those who had au- 
thorized him to act in their behalf. Could it be just, 4t was 
asked, that the representatives of Englishmen should ^' give and 
grant" the property of Americans ? With what safety to the 
colonies, could the right of taxing them be confided to a body of 
men three thousand miles distant, over whom they had no con- 
trol, none of vi^om could be acquainted with their situation or 
resources, and whose interests would impel them to make ^the 
burdens of the colonists heavy, that their own might be light? 

9. But, besides infrin^ng the rights of freemen, the measure 
was neither equitable nor generous. The colomes had domes- 
tic governments which they alone supported ; in the late war^ 
their exertions had been greater, in proportion to their ability, 
than those of England ; they also had contracted debts which 
they must themselves pay ; the taxes laid by many of the assem 
blies, were higher than those paid by the inhabitants of England ; 
if ihe war had been waged on their account, it was because, a^ 
coIoQieSi they were beneficial to the mother country ; and from 
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itoliappf ten^ntoatioD, theyderhed no adfsoitflife whidi wi|s moI 
the source of ultimate profit to her* 

16. UjfK>ii men y^ho entertained the strictest notionfi of eeIo« 
ml dep^Mknee, and paritam^itarjr mpvemacy, tkoe amofteDitg 
had latte efieet The minister vraa not diverted from Ub piuv 
pose. In March, 1765, he laid befcnre parliament a bill, in^osiag 
fltamp duties on certain papers and documents used in tiie eolo« 
niee. At ^be first readings it was warmly opposed ; by 8Q|ne 
because it was impede, by two indy because it was a violation 
of nght 

11. The bill was supported by C^sodes TowBfibendy a briU 
iiant orator, on the side of the ministry. At ttie condusioo of 
$n anhnated speech, he d^nanded: ^^And these Amerkans, 
cli^hren planted by our care, nourii^ied by our indulgence, pro* 
tected by our arms, until they are grown to a good d^pree of 
strengtib and opulence, will they grudge to contribute their mite 
to re^eve us from the heavy load of national expense vdiich we 
Sounds V* 

12. Colcmel Barre, immediately Hsing, indignantly and elo 

?ientfy exclumed : ^^ Children planted by your care! No* 
ear opfiteB^m planted them in America. They fled firom 
your tyranny into a then uncultivated land, whe.re they were 
exposed to all ^ hardships to which human nature is liable ; 
and among others, to the cruelties of a savage foe, the most sub* 
tie, and I will take upon me to say, the most terrible, that ever 
inhabited any mart of God's eartii. And yet, actuated by prin- 
ciples of true Eng^h liberty, they met all these hardships with 
^teasure, when they ccunpared them with those they suffered in 
war own country, firom men who should have been their firiends. 

13. << Tkey nourished by your indulgence ! No. They grew 
by your neglect. When you began to care about them, that care 
was exercised in sending persons to rule over them, who were 
the d^ttties of some deputy sent to spy out their liberty, to mis- 
replresent their actions, and to prey upon them ; whose beha- 
vior, oft many occasions, has caused the blood of those sons of 
liberty to recoil within them ; men promoted to the highest seats 
of justice, some of whom were glad, by going to a foreign coun- 
try, to escape being brought to the bar of justice in their own* 

14. '^ J%efy protected ^ your amw / They have nobly taken 
up arms* in your defence. ' They have exerte d tiieir valor, amidst 
mm consiant and laborious industry, for the defence of a coun- 
try which, whUe its frontier was drenched in blood, has yielded 
all its Uttle savings to your ^oaohunent. Believe me, and re- 
member I this day told you so, the same ^irit which actuated 
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tbat people at first, still contihues with them ; but prudence fot 
bids me to explain m3rself farther. 

15. << God knows I do not at this time speak from party heat. 
However superior to me in general knowledge and experiencei 
any one here may be, I claim to know more of America, haiing 
been conversant in that country. The people there are as truly 
loyal as any subjects the king has ; but Uiey are a people jealous 
of their liberties, and will vindicate them if they should be vio 
lated. But the subject is delicate ; I will say no more." 

16. Eloquence and argument availed nothing. The bill was 
almost unanimously passed. The night afler, Doctor Franklin, 
then in England as agent for Pennsylvspia, wrote to Charles 
Thompson : " The sun of liberty is set ; you must light up the 
candles of industry and economy." ^< Be assured," said Mr. 
Thompson, in reply, " that we shall light up torches of quite. 
8fn other sort ;" thus predicting the commotions which followed. 

17. The act provided that all contracts and legd processes 
should be written on stamped paper, which was to be furnished, 
at exorbitant prices, by the government, or should have no force 
in laviL. ^ Information of its passage was received in all the colo« 
nies w^th sorrow and dismay. They saw that they must either 
surrender, without a struggle, their darling rights, or resist the 
government of a nation, which they had been accustomed to re- 
gard with filial respect, and was then the most powerfiil in the 
world. 

18. The general assembly of Vir^nia were in session when 
ihe information acrived. Of that body, Patrick Henry, a young 
man, but a distinguished orator, was a member. " Near the close 
of the session, he proposed five resolutions, in the first four of 
wiuclTwere asserted the various rights and privileges claimed by 
the colonists, and, in the fifth, the right of parliament to tax 
America, was boldly and explicitly denied. These he defended 
by strong reason and irresistible eloquence, and they were adopt- 
ed by a majority of one. 

19. The next day, in his absence, the fifth resolution was re- 
scinded ; but that and the others had gone forth to the w6rld. 
and imparted higher animation to the friends of freedom. They 
were a signal to the resolute and ardent ; they gave encourage- 
ment to the timid and cautious : they were industriously but 
privately circulated, in the princ^)al cities, until they arrived in 
New-England, where they were fearlessly published in all the 
newsps^ers. • , 

20. Nearly at the -same time, and before the proceedings ot 
Virginia were known in Massachusetts, her general court adopt- 
ed measures to procure a combined opposition to the ofiensive 
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la^vs. They passed a reserve pn^posing that a congreas of dele- 
fates from the several colonies, should be held at New-York, and 
addressed letters to the other assemblies, earnestly sdkitnig 
t)ieir concurrence. 

, 21. These legislative proceedings took place in May and 
June, 1765. They were the moderate and dignified expression 
of feelings, which animated, in a more intense degree, a great 
majority of the people. In New-England, associations, for the 
purpose of resisting the law, were organized, assuming, from 
Carre's speech, the appellation of " Sons of Liberty ;" pam« 
phlets were published vindicating the rights of the colonies ; 
and the public journals were filled with essays pointing out the 
danger which threatened the cause of liberty, and encouraging a 
bold and manly resistance. 

22. Excited by these publications, a multitude assembled in 
Boston, on the 14th of August, burned the effigy of Andnew 
Oliver, who had been appointed stamp-distributer, and demo- 
lished a building which they supposed he had erected for his of- 
fice. Fearful of farther injury, Mr. Oliver declared his inten- 
tion to resign, when^he people desisted fro^ molesting him. 

23. Several days afterwards, a mob beset the house of Mn 
Story, an officer of the detested admiralty court. They broke 
ius windows, destroyed his furniture, and burned his papers. 
They then proceeded to the house of lieutenant-governor 
Hutchinson, by whose advice, it was supposed, the stamp act had 
been passed. They entered it by force. Himself, his wife, and 
children fled. . His elegant fiimlture was carried oft* or destroyed. 
The partitions of the house were broken down, and the next 
mpming nothing but the bare and desolate walls remsdned. 

24. When inteUigence of these proceedings reached Newport, 
in Rhode Island, the people of that place assembled and com- 
mitted similar outrages. Two houses were pillaged, and the 
stamp-distributer, to preserve his own, was obliged to give to 
the leader of the exasperated populace a written resignation of 
his office. In Connecticut, similar commotions were also 
quieted by the resignation of the distributer of stamps for t|iat 
colony. 

25. In New- York, the people displayed equal spirit, but less 
turbulence and rage. The obnoxious act was printed, under 
the title of " The folly of England, and the ruin of America," 
and thus exhibited for sale in the streets. At an early period j 
the stamp-distributer prudently resigned his office ; and when 
tne stamped paper arrived, it was deposited for safe keeping in 
the fcMrt. A mob required the iieuteuani-govemor to place it in 
their hands. He refused ; but, terrified by their menaces, con- 
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BeBAe4to(MiT«rittothe magistrates, who d^osited it ki ite 
dty hsSL Ten b(»ce8^ wbich a^lt^rwards arrived, were seized 
by the people, and committed to the flames. 

26i So general was the opposition to the law, that the stamf^ 
officers, in all die colonies, were compelled to resign. In Bos- 
ton, care was taken, on the one hand, to prevent the recurrence 
of siolent proceedings, and, on tiie odier, to keep in full vigor 
the -spirit of resistance. A newspaper was established, having 
for its device a snake divided into 9S many parts as th^^ wenb 
colonies, and for its motto, <^ join or die." Mr. Olivet* was re» 
^ired to resign his office, with mote ceremony and solemnity^ 
under a large elm, which had, from the meetings held under it^ 
received the name of the tree of liberty. 

' 27. In October, the congress recommended by Massachusetts^ 
convened at New-Yoik. Delegates from six provinces only 
were present Their first act was a Declaration of Rights, ia 
which they asserted, that the colonies were entitled to all the 
rights amd liberties of natural bom subjects within Ihe kingdoBA 
of Great Britain, the most essential of vdiich were the exclusive 
ri^t to tax themselves, and the privil^e of trial by jury. A 
petition to the king, and a memorial to both houses of par liaanent, 
were also agreed on ; and the colonial assemblies were adyl^^ 
to appoint special agents to solicit, in concert, a redress of 
grievances. To interest the people of England hi the cau^e o# 
the colonies, the merchants of New-York directed their eorrefir- 
pondents, in that country, to purchase no more goods unlSl the 
stamp act should be repesded. Immediately after, non-importa- 
tion agreements were adopted in the other eolonieb, and assoeia* 
tions were oi^anized for the encouragement of domestic manu* 
factures. To avoid the necessity of stamps, proceedings in the 
courts of justice were suspended, and disputes were settled by 
arbitration. 

28. In the mean time, an entire change had taken place in 
the British cabinet, and a proposition to repeal the stamp act 
was, by the new ministry, laid before parliament An interesting 
debate ensued. Mr. Grenville, the late prime minister, decla- 
red, tiiat to repeal the act under existing circumstances^would 
degrade the government, and encourage rebellion. " tVhen," 
he demanded, <* were ihe Americans emancipated ? By vftoit 
law, by what reason, do they ungratefully claim exemption &om 
defraying expenses incurred in protecting the»n V^ 

29. William Pitt, he who had wielded, with such mighty ef 
feet, the power of England, in the late war, rose to reply. H0 
regretted that he had not been able to attend in his place, and 
oppose the law on its passage. << It is now an act that hai 
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ussed. I would speak with decency of eveiy act of this boone ; 
but I must beg the indulgence of this house to speak of it with 
freedom. Assuredly a more important subject never engaged 
your attention ; that subject only excepted, wlien, nesuiy a 
coitury ago, it was the question whether you yoursdves were 
bond or free? 

80. *^ Those who have spoken before me, with so much ve- 
hemence, would maintain the act because our honor demands it. 
But can the point of honor stand opposed against justice, against 
reason, against right t It is my opinion that England has no ri^ 
to tax the colonies. At the same time, I assert the authority of 
tBis kingdom over the colonies to be sovereign and supreme, in 
every circumstance of government and leg^ation whatsoever. 

81. " Taxation is no part of the governing or legislative pow- 
er. The taxes are a voluntary gift and grant of Qie commons 
alone ; when, therefore, in this house, we ^ve and grant, we 
give and grant what is our own. But in an American tax, what 
do we do ? We, your majesty's commons of Great Britain, give 
and grant to your majesty — ^what? Our own property? No. 
We give and grant to your majesty the property of your com- 
mons in America. It is an absurdity in terms. 

82. << It has been asked, when were the Americans emanci 
Dated 1 But I desire to Icnow when they were made slaves. I 
mat it said, that America is obstinate ; America is almost in 
open rebellion. I rejoice that America has resisted. Three 
millions of people, so dead to all the feelings of liberty as volun- 
tarily to sulmiit to be slaves, would have be^i fit instruments to 
make ^ves.of ourselves. 

38. << The honorable member has said, for he is fluent in 
words of bitterness, that America is ungrateful. He boasts of 
his bounties towards her. But are not these bounties intended 
finally for the benefit of this kingdom 1 The prof4ts of Great 
Britain, firom her commerce with the colonies, are two millions 
a year. This is the fund that carried you triumphantly througli 
the last war. The estates that were rented at two thousand 
pounds a year, seventy years ago, are at three thousand pounds 
at present. You owe this to America. Thb is the price she 
pajrs you for protection. ^ 

34. "A great deal has been said without doors, and more , 
than is discreet, of the power, of the strength of America. In a 
good cause, on a sound bottom, the force of this country can 
crush America to atoms. But on the ground of this tax, when 
it is wished to prosecute an evident injustice, I am one who will 
lift my hands and my voice against it. 'In such a cause, your 
success would be deplorable and victory hazardous. America, 
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if flbe Mlf would fall like the stfong man. She would embrace 
the pillars of the state, and pull down the constitution along with 
h«r.» 

35. The sentiments of this great statesman prevailed in par<* 
liament. The stamp act was repealed ; but another act was 
passed declaring that <<the legislature of Gr^f Britain has 
authority to make laws to bind the colonies in 4& cases what- 
soever*" The merchants of London rejoiced at this repeal. 
They had felt the effects of the colonial non-importation agree- 
ments, and dreaded that still more injurious consequences would 
follow. 

36. But far greater were the rejoicings of the Americans. 
They had obtained the object for which they had contended. 
They regarded the declaratory act as the mere reservation of 
wounded pride, and welcomed with transport the opportunity of 
again cherishing their former affection for the land ol their 
fathers. The ass^nbiies of several colonies voted their thanks 
to Mr. Pitt, and to others in England, who had supported their 
cause ; and that of Virginia resolved to erect an obelisk to their 
honor, and a marble statue of the king, as a memorial of grati- 
tude. 

37. By the people of New-England and New-York less joy- 
was felt and less gratitude displayed. The laws imposing duties 
on their trade were still in force. The courts of admiralty, 
sitting without juries, still retained jurisdiction of all revenue 
causes. Their repeated contests with their governors, had 
weakened their attachment to the nation that appointed them, 
and confirmed their republicah principles. They still remem- 
bered the past and entertained suspicions of the future. 

38. The very next . year events occurred which justified , 
these suspicions. A law of parliament, which remained unre- 
pealed, directed that whenever troops should be marched into 
any of the colonies, quarters, rum, and various necesssuy articles, 
should be provided for them, at the expense of the colony. The 
assembly of New-York refused obedience to^this law, consider 
ing it an indirect mode of taxing them without their consent 
To pumsh this disobedience, parliament immediately suspended 
the authority of the assembly. It was easily seen that nothing 
had been gained, if this power of suspension, for such a cause, 
existed, and could be exercised at pleasure. 

39. The alann, <¥5ca3ioned by this act of despotic power, 
was increased by a measure, which, under the auspices of a new 
minislryj wasvadopted in June, 1767. A duty was imposed by 
pariiament on the importation into the colonies, of glass, tea, 
and other enumerated articles, and provision was made for the 
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fippe^tHiem df commissioners of the eustoms to l^ dependent 
solely on the crown. 

4d Early in the next year, the general court of Massachu- 
<ete) porsuisig the same course as in 1764, addressed a letter to 
iimr agent in London, containing able arguments against those 
dutl^, and requested him to communicate the letter to the mi 
mitry. They abo sent to the other colonial assemblies, a circu 
lar letter, in which these ai^uments were repeated, and suggest 
e4'tfae expediency of acting in concert, in ail endeavors to ob 
taki redress. 

41. Thesd proceedings incensed and alarmed the ministiy. 
Ihey feared that a union of the colonies would give them strength 
and confidence, and determined if possible to prevent it. They 
instructed Sir John Bernard, then governor of Massachusetts, to 
require the general court to rescind the vote directing the circu- 
it letter to be sent, and in case of refusal to dissolve it. Tlie 
governor communicated these instructions to the house of repre- 
sentatives, which, by a vote of ninety-two to seventeen, refused 
to rescinfl, and was accordingly dissolved. « 

42. The attempt to intimidate did but strengthen opposition. 
The non^knportation agreements, which had been lately aban- 
d^ied, were renewed, and more extensively adopted. The citi- 
zens of Boston met, and proposed that a convention of delegates 
from the several towns in the province, should be held at that 
place. Nearly every town accordingly sent delegates. This 
convention, though it disclaimed all legal authority, was regard- 
ed with the same respect as a legitimate assembly. Its proceed- 
ings were unimportant, but by its sessions in the metropplis of 
Wew-England, the people became accustomed to pay deference 
to a body of men deriving all their authority from the instruc- 
tions of their constituents. 

43. On^ so many occasions had the refractory spirit of the 
dozens of Boston been displayed, that general Gage, who was 
commander-in-chief of all the troops in tihe colonies,, was ordered 
to station a regiment in that town, as well to overawe the citi- 
zens, as to protect the officers of the revenue in the discharge of 
Iteir duty. Before the order was executed, the seizure of a 
aioop belonging to Mr. Hancock, a popular leader, occasioned a 
riot, in which those officers were insulted aud beaten. The 
general, on receiving information of this event, sent two regi- 
ments instead of one, and on the first of October they arrived in 
the harbor. 

44. The ships that brought them, taking a station that com- 
manded the whole town, jfuy with their broadsides towards it, 
ready to f.re should resistance be attempted. The troops, with 
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loaded muskets and fixed bayonets, then landed; and, the seleet- 
men having refused to provide quarters, they took possession of 
the state-house. AD the rooms, except one reserved for the 
eouncil, were filled, and two pieces of cannon were placed near 
the principal entrance. 

45. With indignant and exasperated feelmgs, the people wit- 
nessed this threatening display of military force. They saw the 
hall of theur venerated legislature polluted by th«> tread of foreign 
mercenaries. They saw soldiers parading their streets and 
guards mounted at Uie comers. They were challenged as tii^ 
passed, and the unwelcome din of martial music often Bisturbed 
their repose. They knew that intimidation was the object, and 
felt a stronger determination to resist than had before aninoated 
their bosoms. 

46. Resolutions, in the mean time, haul been adq[>ted in par- 
liament, censuring, in the strongest terms the conduct of the 
people of Massachusetts, and directing the governor to make 
strict inquiry, as to all treasons coihmitted in that province, 
since the year 1667, in order that the persons most active in 
committing them might be sent to England for trial. 

47. These resolutions rendered it suflficiently evident that 
Great Britam had deteitnined to adhere to the system of niea- 
sures she had adopted. In May, they were taken into conside- 
ration by the house of burgesses of Virginia. In sundry reso- 
li^tions, they reasserted the right of the colonies to be exempted 
from parliamentary taxation, and declared that seizing persons 
in the colonies, suspected of having comjnitted crimes therein, 
and sending them beyond sea to be tried, violated the rights of 
British subjects, as it deprived them of the inestimable right ol 
bemg tried by a jury of the vicmage, and of producmg witnesses 

on their trial. 

48. While these resolutions were under discussion^ the house, 
apprehensive of an immediate dissolution should the subject 
of theb deliberations be known to the governor, closed then- 
doors. The instant they were opened, a message was an- 
nounced, requesting their attendance before him. « Mr. Speak- 
er," said he, ** and gentlemen of the house of burgesses. I have 
heard of your resolves, and augur ili^ of their effects. You have 
made it my duty to dissolve you, and you are dissolved accord- 
ingly." 

49. This, like every previous measure of intimidation, ex 
cited, to a still higher degree, the spirit of opposition. The 
members assembled at a private house, dected their speaker to 
preside as moderator, and unanimously formed a non-importa- 
tion agreement similar to those previously adopted at the nortli 
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b« kiw wadcBy the ezaoaple ofVii^[iiii& wKs kSiornd by most 
rftitt sonlbani colonies. 

60. To the citizens of Boston^ the troops qHartered tmong 
tma were a painful and irritating spectacle. Qiiarrel9 occur- 
ring daily between them aind the populace, increased the ahimo- 
«t]r of each to ungovernable hatred. At length, on the evening 
of the fifth of March, an affray took place in King-street, [since 
csBed State-street,] in which a detachment of the troops com- 
manded by captain Preston, after being insulted, pelted with 
8&0W balls and dared to fire, discharged their mui^ets upon the 
nu^itude, killing four persons and wounding others. 

61* The drums were instantly beat to arms, and several thou- 
sand people assembled, who, enraged by the sight of the dead 
bodies of their fellow citizens, slain in a cause dear to them aU, 
ftiqpared to attadc a larger detachment which had been sent to 
flopport their connrades. In this state of excitement, they were 
addressed by lieutenant-governor Hutchinson^ who appesured in 
Ae midst ojf them. Though personally obnoxious, he calmed 
Iheir fiiry, and prevailed upon them to disperse until morning. 

52. The next day, captain Preston and his party were arrest- 
ed and committed to jprison. The citizens met and appointed a 
coomuttee to demand the immediate removal of the troops from 
flie town. At this meeting, Samuel Adams, an inflexible pa- 
triot, was distinguished for his decision and boldness. After 
some hesitation, on the part of the commanding oflicer, they 
were sent to castle William, and were accompanied by several 
officers of the customs who dreaded the indignation of the people. 

63. Three days afterwards, the funeral of the deceased took 
l^ace. It was conducted with great pomp and unusual ceremo- 
nies, expressive of the public feeling. The shops were closed. 
The beUs of Boston, Roxbury, and Charlestown were tolled. 
Four processiona, mo?ing from different parts of the town, met 
aldtt filial ifwt, and pfoceeded thence towards the place of in- 
terment. Thiff united procession comprised an immense num- 
ber of people on foot and in carriages, all displaying the deepest 
grief MCid indignation. The bodies were deposited together in 
the same vault. 

54. When the passions of the people had in some degree sub- 
irided, captain Preston and his soldiers were brought to trial. 
They were defended by John Adams> and Josiah Quincy, two 
aUe lawyers, and distinguished leaders of the popular party. 
For neariy six we^s, the court were employed in examining 
witnesses, and in listening to the arguments of counsel. Captain 
Prestofi, not havmg oidered his men to fire, was acipiitted by 
tbe ptrj. Of the scddiecs, six w^e also acquitted, there being 
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no positive testimony that they fired upon the people ; and pUf^ 
were acquitted of murder, as ^at provocation was orored, \M 
found giulty of manslaughter— a result evincing the integrity of 
the jury and the magnanimity and uprightness of tike eouittid 
for the accused. 

55. WhOe these events were occurring in &e ocdonies, an 
attempt, supported by the prime minster, was made in Eng- 
land, to repeal aUthe laws f(M* raising a revenue in America. 
The parliament, 'with a mixture of timidity and obstinai^, 
characteristic of the councils ttf the nation at tiiat period, rdm- 
quished all the duties but tiiat oh tea, and this they unwisely 
retained to assert and display their supremacy over Die colonies. 

56. This partial repeal produced no change in the sentinacffliB 
of the people. By rendering the contest more clearly a contort 
of principle, it sanctified their conduct in their own view and 
ennobled it in that of the world. The- non-importation agree* 
mentSt however, were made to correspond with the altered law. 
Tea only vras to be excluded fitmi the ^country ; and this wtiicH' 
of luxury was banished from the tables of all who were fila^llf 
to American rights* 



CHAPTER XVI. 
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THE years 1771 and 1772 were not distinguished by any 
important event The southern colonies, more agricultural 
than commercial, suffered but little from the operation of the 
laws of trade, and, having mostly popular governors, c(mtinQed 
tranquil. In Massachusetts, various causes contributed^ to m- 
crease the discontent which previously existed. Governor 
Hutchinson, having adjourned the general court to Salem, re- 
fused, notwithstanding reiterated remonstrances, to permit tfa^n 
to return to Boston. He withdrew the provincial tro<^s fi*om 
the castle and suppHed their place with regulars, as the British 
troops were then called. He declined receiving his salary fi^m 
the colonial treasury, stating that his majesty had assigned to 
him, and also to the judges, permanent and honorable salarieSf 
to be paid in Great Britain. These measures were bighfy 
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lfl»pnlar, and especialfy liie Usi wiiich^ released tiboee effieera 
&^ all dependence on the people. 

^ To ascertain die sentiments of the inhabitants ; to enligfaten 
Ihe remotest parts of the provmce by diffusing intelligenee, and 
fistributing political essays; and to produce concert in mea- 
8Bies, James Warren and Samuel Adams suggested and pro- 
cvfed the afnpointment, in every town, of committees of corre»* 
pendeoce. By the agency of diese, resolutions and addresses, 
tometimes inflammatory and always spirited, were speedily con- 
veyed through the country, arousing me attention of all and ex- 
horting to perseverance in the cause of liberty. This example 
was soon after followed in other colonies ; and in 1778, at the 
suggestion of the Virginia assembly, standing cmnmittees were 
ifpdnted, by tiie colonial legislatures, to correspond with each 
ener. This institution, when more active opposition became 
necessary, was found extremely useful, 

3. In this year. Dr. Franklin obtained in London a number 
of original letters from governor Hutchinson, lieutenant-gov- 
omor Oliver and others, to their correspondents In parliament. 
In these letters, the opposition in Massachusetts was stated to 
be confined to a few factious individuals who had been em 
boid^ned by the weakness of the means used to restrain them. 
Measures more vigorous were recommended : and the ministry 
were urged to take from the people and exercise themselves 
the power of appointing counsellors and all colonial magistrates. 
These letters he transmitted to Boston. 

4. The source and occasion of the offensive proceedings of 
parliament were now disclosed. The passions of the people 
were highly inflamed, and the weight of popular indignation 
fen upon the authors of these letters. The central committcfe 
of correspondence, at Boston, sent printed copies, enclosed in 
a minted circular, to alk the towns in the province. And the 
general court, in several resolutions which were also publi^ed, 
aimnadverted with severity upon the misrepresentations and 
tdvice contained in the letters, thus increasing the irritation 
whieb their discovery and perusal had occasioned. 

5. Meanwhile the' tea of the East India company, not find- 
ing a market in America, accumulated in theur warehouses in 
England. Encouraged by the government, tiiey resolved to 
eqM>rt it on their own account, and appointed consignees in the 
various sea-ports in the colonies. Those in Philadelphia were 
induced, by the disapprobation expressed by the citizens, to 
decHoe their appointment In New-York, spirited handbills 
were circulated menacing with ruin every person who should 
be concerned in vending tea, and requiring the pilots, at their 
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Eil, not to conduct diips, loaded with that article^ into the 
bcqr* Intinudated by these proceedmgs, the captains of the 
tea ships, bound to those ports, returned with then* cargoes to 
England. 

6. In Boston, inflspunatory handbills were also circulated, 
and meetings held ; but the consignees, being mostly relatives 
of the governor, and relying on his support, refused to decline 
their aj|[^intment3. Their refusal enraged the citizens, and 
the eommuulty became agitated by the operation of highly ex 
cited na^ion^. Mejetiipigs were more frequently held. Tiie 
c(^li|mttejea of correspondence were every where active. The 
people of the country exhorted their brethren in Boston to ^ct 
worthy of their former character, worthy of " Sons of Liberty ,'* 
upon whose condifct, in the present emergency, every thing 
depended. 

7. On the 29th of November, a ship, laden with tea, came 
into the harbor. Notifics^ons were mimediately posted up 
inviting every friend to his country to meet forthwith and con- 
cert united resistance to the arbitrary measures of Britain. A 
cro^vded meeting was held, and a resohition adopted, " that 
the tea should not be landed, that no duty should be paid, and 
that it should be sent back in the same vessel." A watch was 
also organized to prevent it from being secrecy brought on 
shore. 

8. A short time was then allowed for the captain to prepare 
to return home with his cargo. Governor Hutchinson refused 
to grant him the requisite permission to pass the castle. Other 
vessels, laden with tea^ arrived. The agitation increased, and 
on the 18th of December, the inhabitants of Boston and the 
adjoining towns assembled to determine what course should be 
pursued^ At this important meeting, Jpsiah Qumcy, desirous 
that the consequences of the measures to be adopted should be 
first seriously contemplated, thus addressed hia fellow citizens. 

9* "It is not, Mr. Moderator, the spirit that vapors witliiiv 
these walls that will sustain us in the hour of need. The pro- 
ceedings of this d^y will call forth events which will malie a 
very dmerent spirit necessary for our salvation." Whoever 
supposes that shouts and hosannas will terminate our trials, 
entertains a childish fancy. We must be grossly ignorant of 
the value of the prize for v^hlch we contend ; we must be 
equally ignorant of the power of those who have combined 
against us ; we must be blind to that inveterate malice and 
insatiable revenge which actuate our enemies, abroad and in 
our bosom, to hope that we shall end this controversy without 
the sharpest conflicts— or to flatter ourselves that popular re 
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sohres, popular harangaes, and popular acclamations, will van- 
quish* our foes. Let us consider me issue ; let us look to the end ; 
ket us weigh and deliberate, before we advance to those, mea- 
•urea which must bring on ^e most trying and terrible struggle 
this country ever saw." 

10. In the evening the question was put, " Do you abide by 
your former lesolution to prevent die landing of the tea?' The 
rote was unanimous in the affirmative. Application was again 
m^e to the governor for a pass. After a short delay, his re- 
/bsal was communicated to die assembly. Instantly a person, 
^Bsguised like an Indian, gave die war whoop from die gallery. 
At this signal, die people rushed out of the house and hastened 
Co the wharves. About twenty persons, in the dress of Mo- 
Uawks, boarded the vessels, and, protected by the crowd on 
shore, broke open diree hundred and forty-two chests of tea 
and emptied" their contents into die ocean. Their purpose 
accomplished, the multitude returned without tumult to their 
habitations. 

11. These proceedings excited the anger of parliament and 
the displeasure of the British nation. Punishment, not a change 
of measures, was resolved upon. An act, closing the port of 
Boston, and rempving the custom house to Salem, was passed, 
and was to continue in force until compensation should be made 
for the tea destroyed ; another act was passed, taking from the 
general court and giving to the crown the appointment of coun- 
sellors ; and general Gage was made governor in die place of 
Mr. Hutchinson. 

12. Intelligence of the Boston port biU occasioned a meeUng 
of the citizens of the town ; they were sensible that " the most 
trying and terrible struggle'* was 'indeed now approaching, but 
felt unawed by its terrors. They sought not to shelter them- 
selves from the storm by submission, but became more reso- 
lute as it increased. They declared the act to be unjust and 
inhuman, and invited their brethren in the other colonies to 
unite with them in a general non-importadon agreement. 

13. A similar i^irit pervaded and animated the whole coun. 
try. Addresses from the adjacent towns, and from levery part 
of the continent, were sent to the citizens of Boston, aj^aud- 
ing their resolution, exhorting them to pers^erance, and assur- 
ing them that they were considered as suffering in a common 
cause. In Virginia, the first day of June, when the law began, 
to operate, was observed as a public and solemn hsL With 
devout feelings, the divine interposition was implored, in all 
die churches, to avert the^ evils of civil war, and to give to the 

M 
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people one heart and one mind, firmlf to oppose every invasion 
of tneir liberty. » 

14. The same day was observed, with similar solemnity, in 
most of the other colonies ; and thus an opportonitj was pre- 
sented to the ministers of the gospel to dispense political ii> 
struction, to paint, in vivid colors, the sufferings of the citizens 
of Boston, and to warn their xongregations, ^at, should Great 
Britain succeed in her schemes, the danger to their religious 
would be as great as to their civil privileges ; that a tame si^b- 
mission to the will of parUament, would inevitably be followed 
by bishops, tithes, test acts, and ecclesiastical tribunals. 

15. The sufferings of the inhabitants of Boston were indeed 
severe. Nearly all were compelled to be idle. Many^^by 
loss of employment, lost their sole means of support. In ^i^ 
extremity, contributions in money and provisions Were for- 
warded to tiiem from all the colonies, as proofs of sympathy in 
their distresses, and of approbation of their having met and 
manfully withstood the first shock of arbitraiy power. 

16. Gradually and constantly had the minds and feelings 
of the Americans been preparing for this important crisis. 
Ths^ enthusiastic patriotism which elevates the soul above all 
considerations of interest or danger had now become^their nil 
ing passion. The inhabitants of Salem spumed advantages to 
be derived from the punishment inflicted on a sister town, for 
its zeal in a sacred and common cause. " We must," said 
they, in a remonstrance to the governor, " be dead to every 
idea of justice, lost to all feelings of humanity ; could we in- 
dulge one thought, to seize on wealth, and raise our fortunes 
from the ruin of our suffering neighbors." 

17. In June, the general court assembled at Salem, and 
among their first acts were, the recommendation of a continental 
congress, which had been suggested by the committee of corres- 
pondence in Vii^inia, and the choice of delegates to attend it. 
While engaged, with closed doors, in this business, governor , 
Gage, who had received a private intimation of their purposes, 
dissolved the court by a proclamation which was read upon^e 
steps. Ilk all the other colonies, except Georgia, delegates 
were also chosen. 

18. On the 5th of September, these delegates met at Phila- 
delphia. Peyton Randolph, of Virginia, was unanimously 
elected president, and Charles Thompson, secretary. -It was 
determined that each colony should have but one vote, whatever 
might be the number of its deputies, and that aU their trsuisac- 
tions, except such as they might resolve to publish, should be 
kept inviolably eecrp> 
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19. Resolutions were then adopted, expressing the sympathj 
of congress in the sufferings of their countrymen in Massachu- 
setts, and inghly approving the tvisdom and fortitude of their 
conduct. They also resolved that the importation of goods 
from Great Britain should cease on the first day of the succeed- 
ing December, and all exports to that eoundry on the 10th of 
September, 1775, unless American grievances should be sooner 
redressed. These resolutions possessed no legal force, but never 
were laws more faith^ly observed. 

^0. In other resolutions, they enumerated certain rights, 
which, as men and English subjects, <Uhey claimed, demanded, 
and insisted on ;" and recounted numerous violations of those 
rights by parliament. Addresses to the people of Great Britain, 
to the inhabitants of Canada, and to their constituents, were pre- 
pared and published ; and an affectionate petitioii to the king 
was agreed upon. 

21. In these able and important state papers, the claims, 
principles, and feelings of their f»)Bstituents are clearly and 
eloquently set forth* They glow with the love of l^erty, they 
display a determinadon, too firm to be shaken, to defend and 
preserve it at every hazard ; they contain the strongest profes- 
sions of attaclmieM to the mother country, and of loyalty to 
the king. A desire of independence is e^ressly disavowed. 
^' Place us," say the congress, ^ In the situation we were in, 
at the close of die last yirar, and our former harmony will be 
restored." "We ask," say they in their petition, "but for 
peace, hberijy and saJfe^. We wish not a dimmution of the 
prerogative, nor do we solicit the gr&nt of any new ri^t in our 
fevor. Your royal authority over us, and our connexion with 
Gi^ai Britain, we shall always carefiilly and zealously endeavor 
to support and maintain." 

22. These papers, going forth to ^ worid, made the cause 
of the colonies Imown throughout Europe, and conciliated those 
who had embraced liberal principles in politics, or felt dii^lea- 
aure at the pride and haughtiness of Britain. Their tone of 
maidy energy, and the knowledge they displayed of political 
science, excited universal applause and admiration. 

. 23. " When your lordships," said Mn Pitt, m the British 
seimte, " have perused the papers transmitted to us from Ameri- 
ca ; when you ccmsider the dignity, the firmness, and the wisdom, 
wi^ which the Americans have acted, you cannot but respect 
their cause. History, my lords, has been my favorite study ; 
and in the celebrated writii^ of antiquity I have often admired 
the patriotism of Greece aiS Rome ; but, my lords, I must de- 
clare and avow, that fa the master states of the world, I kno^v not 
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tihe people nor the senate, who, in such a compilation of di£« 
cult circumstances, can stand in preference to the delegates of 
America assembled, in general congress, at Philadelphia. I 
trust that it is obvious to your lordships, that all attempts to im- 
pose servitude upon such men, to establish despotism over such 
a mightj continental nation, must be vain, must be futile.'^ 

24. In America, the proceedmgs of coi^ress were read witK 
enthusiasm and veneration. Then* reasonings confirmed the con- 
viction, strongly felt by nearly the whole people, of the perfect 
justice of their cause. In the address to thwnselves, they were 
admonished " to extend their views to mournful events, and to 
be in ail respects prepared for every contingency." Great ef 
forts were consequently made to provide arms and all the muni- 
tions of war. Independent companies were formed ; vol|intary 
trainings were fluent ; the old and the young, the rich and 
the poor devoted tneir hours of amusement and of leisure, to ex- 
ercises calculated to fit them to act a part in the anticipated con* 
fiict. The country was alive vnth th,e bustle of preparation, 
and ufi every countenance could be read the expectation of im* 
portant transactions, in which all must participate. 

25. Complete unanimity, however, did not exist. Some of 
the late emigrants bcm England, the most of those who held 
offices by her appointment, many whose timidity magnified 
her power, clun^to her authority, and as the crisis approached, 
declared themselves her. adherents. These were denominated 
lories ; the friends of^fljerty, whigs— names by which the ad- 
vocates of arbitrary power, and the friends of constitutional 
liberty, were distinguished in England. 

26. Greneral Gage, v«rfao had been recent^ appointed gover- 
nor of Massachusetts, withdrew, from other posts on the conti- 
nent, several regiments of troops, and encamped them on the 
common, in Bo^n. He afterwards erected fortifications on the 
Neck, a naiTOW isthmus whidi unites the town with the main 
land ; and on the night of the first of September, he seized the 
powder deposited in the provincial arsenal at Cambridge. 

27. The peq)le, meanwhile, were not idle. They appointed 
delegates to a provincial congress, which assembled in tiie be- 
ginning of October. Mr. Hancock was chosen president, and 
die delegates resolved, that, for the defence of the province, a 
military force, to consist of x)ne fourth of the militia, shoidd be 
organized and stand ready to march at a minute's warning ; that 
money should be raised to purchase military stores ; and th^y ap- 
pointed a committee of supplies, and a committee of safety, to 
sit during the recess. 

28. The more southern provinces, particularly Pennsylvania, 
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Thrginia, and Maryland, displayed the same love of liberty and 
determination to resist ; provincial congresses were convened, 
committees appointed, and resolutions passed, designed and 
adapted to animate those who, in Massachusetts, stood in the post 
of danger, and to excite in all hearts that devotion to country 
which is alone capable of sustaining a people in an arduous 
striiggle with a superior foe. 

29. In the parliament of Great Britain, American affairs 
came on to be discussed, in the beginning of the year 1775. 
Several plans of conciliation i^ere brought foi'ward by the oppo- 
sition knd rejected ; but one, proposed by lord North, the prime 
minister, was adopted. The purport of it was, that if any colo- 
ny would engage to contribute a sum satisfactory to his majesty, 
for the common defence, the parliament would forbear to tax 
that colony, so long as the contribution was punctually paid. 
This plan conceded nothing. To weaken the colonies by divid- 
ing them was so evidently -the object, that all indignantly sptimed 
the prpflered terms. 

30. In connexion with this conciliatory proposition, as it was 
called, measures of punishment and intimidation were adopted. 
The northern colonies were prohibited frbm fishing on the banks 
of Newfoundland, additional restrictions were imposed upon the 
trade of all of them, and several ships of the line, and ten 
^ousand troops, were sent^o America. 

31. In the debates in parliament, the friends of the colonies, 
although few, were animated in. their praise and eloquent in 
their defence. The adherents of the ministry indulged in the 
grossest abuse and ridicule. The Americans, they said, were 
naturally cowards, habitually lazy, and constitutionally feeble ; 
they were incapable of discipline ; and a small force would be 
sufficient to conquer them. This ignorance of tjieir character, 
which was general throughout England, doubtless caused the 
ministiy to persist in measures which, had their information been 
correct, they would never have ventured to undertake. 

32. Cto the evening of tte 18th of April, general Gage des^ 
patched from Boston a body of eight hundred troops, to destroy 
a quantity of provisions and military stores deposited, by the 
committee of supplies, at Concord. Intelligence of this move- 
ment was sent to-Lexington and Concord a few hours before the 
troops embarked. The ringing of bells and the firing of signal 
guns brought the minute men together. Early the next morning, 
§iose of Lexington assembled on the green near the meeting- 
house. A few minutes afterwards, the advanced body of the 
regulars approached within musket shot. Major Pitcairn, 
ridmj? forwardj exclaimed, « Disperse, you rebels, throw down 
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your arms and disperse." Not being instantly obeyed, he dis« 
charged his pistol and ordered his men to fire. They fired and 
killed sevend. The militia dispersed ; but the firing continued 
in the whole, eight, were killed, some of Mfhom were shot in 
their concealment behind the fences. 

33. The detachment proceeded to Concord. The minute 
men of that town had also assembled ; but, being few in number, 
they retired on the approach of the regulars. These entered 
the town and destroyed the provisions and stores. The minute 
men were reinforced and advanced again towards the regulars. 
A skirmish ensued, in which captain Davis, of Acton, was killed. 
The British troops were compelled to retreat, leaving behind 
them several killed and wounded. 

34. The whole country was now in arms, and the troops re- 
treated with precipitation. The militia not only pressed upon 
tbeir rear, but placed themselves singly behind trees and stone 
walls, and, from these secure coverts, fired upon them as they 
passed. At Lexington they met a reinforcement under lord 
Percy, idiich generad Gage had despatched on receiving informa- 
tion of the occurrences there in the morning. 

35. After resting a moment, the whole body proceeded towards 
Boston. In their progress they were more and mpre harassed 
by the provincials, whose number hourly increased, and who be- 
cfame m proportion more adventurous. Having an intimate 
knowledge of all the roads, they could pursue with less fatigue, 
and meet the enemy unexpectedly at the various windings ; and 
being all experienced marksmen, their shots seldom failed of 
effect. At sunset, the regulars, almost overcome witl^ fatigue, 
passed along Charlestown Neck, and found, on Bunker's Hill, 
a place of security and repose. 

36. In this engagement, sixty-five of the royal forces were 
killed, one hundred and eighty wounded, and twenty-eight made 
prisoners. Of the provincials, fifty were killed, thirty-four were 
wounded, and four were missing. The killed were lamented 
and honored as the first martyrs in the cause of liberty* In the 
various sections of country from which they came, hatred of 
Gi-eat Britain took still deeper root ; and New-England, con- 
nected more than any other part of the world, as one great 
family, by the closest intimacy of all the inhabitants, universally 
felt the deprivation with a mixed feeling of sorrow and rage. 

37. Intelligence of the battle of Lexington spread rapidly 
through Massachusetts, and the adjoining provinces. The 
farmer left his plough in the fiirrow, the mechanic dropped the 
utensil in his hand, and seizing their arms, all hastened to the 
environs of Boston. In a few days, a large army was ^sembled, 
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which, utkA&T the command «f general Ward, of Massachusetts, 
and general Pntnam, of Connecticut, closely invested the town, 
and alarmed general Gage for the safety of bis garrison. 

38. In the remoter provinces, the intelligence was considered 
of solemn and alarming import. The great drama was opened, 
and the part which each should take must immediately be chosen. 
By many a resort to arms had never been anticipated. To them, 
the decision was more painful ; but all the colonies, except 
Greoi^a, adopted at once the heroic resolution to unite their 
fortunes with those of New-England. 

39. Connecticut had poiured forth her full proportion of hardy 
yeomanry to man the lines around Boston ; but several, who re- 
mained at home, conceived the project of surprising Ticondero- 
ga, a fortified post on the western shore of lake Champlain, and 
commanding the entrance into Canada. They comnumicated 
their design to colonel Ethan Allen, of Vermont, who, upon 
their arrival atCastleton with forty men, met them there at the 
head of two hundred and tfiirty Green Mountain boys. The 
next day, captain Benedict Arnold, of Connecticut, who, upon 
the first alarm, had hastened to Boston, arrived from that place, 
having conceived the same project and been authoiized, by the 
committee of safety in Massachusetts, to undertake it 

40. Allen and Arnold, at the head of the Green Mountain 
boys, hastened to Ticonderoga, and the remainder of the party 
to Skeensborough. On the night of the ninth of May, about 
eighty, all that 3ie boats could carry, crossed the lake, and, at 
dawn of day, landed near the fortress. They advanced to the 
gateway. ■ A sentinel snapped his fusee at colonel Allen and re- 
treated. The Americans, following, found the commander in 
bed. Colonel Allen demanded the surrender of the fort. <*By 
uhat authority do you demand it?" " In the name," relied 
Allen, " of the Great Jehovah and the Continental Congress." 
The British officer, having but fifty men, saw that resistance 
would be vain, and agreed to surrender. 

41. When the remainder of the party arrived, they were des- 
patched, under colonel Seth Warner, to take possession of 
Crown Point; and Arnold, hastily manning a schooner, sailed 
to capture a sloop of war lying at the outlet of the lake. These 
two expeditions, as well as that against Skeensborough, were 
successful ; and thus was obtained, without bloodshed, tlie com- 
mand of those important posts, together with more than one 
hundred pieces of cannon, and other munitions of war; The 
unexpected rtews of this brilliant success imparted higher courage 
and animation to the Americans. 

42. Most of the militia, who had repaired to^ Boston, return- 
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ed soon after to their homes, but a sufficient number remained| 
posted near the Neck, to prevent the British from leaving the 
town by land. Between detachments from these an^ parties ' 
of regulars, who were often sent to collect forage on the Islands 
in the harbor, frequent skirmishes took place, in most of whidi 
the Americans were successful. 

43. In the beginning of June, several transports, filled with 
troops, coDnmanded by generab Howe, Clinton, and Bui^oyne, 
arrived from England, and general Grage began to act with more 

, decision and vigor. ^ He issued a proclamation declaring those 
in arms, and all who aided tnem, rebels and traitors, and threat- 
ened to punish them as such, unless they immediately returned 
to4heir peaceful occupations. ,He promised his majesty's par- 
don to ail who should in this manner give proof of their repen- 
tance and amendment, excepting Samuel Adams and John Han- 
cock, whose crimes, he alleged, were too flagitious to admit of 
pardon. 

44. This proclamation, and the arrival of the troops, far from 
dismaying, aroused the people to greater activity and watchful- 
ness. Again the militia assembled and surrounded Boston. 
Unwilling to endure the inconvenience and disgrace of liiis con- 
finement, general Gage made preparation to penetrate, with a 
portion of his army, into the country. To prevent this, the 
provincial generals resolved to occupy Bunker's Hill, an emi- 
nence in Chariestown, situated on a peninsula that approaches 
near to Boston. 

46. On the evening of the 16th of June, a thousand men, 
under the command of colonel Prescot, of* Massachusetts, Col. 
Stark from New-Hampshire, and captain^^owlton, from Con- 
necticut, were despatched on this service. They were conduct- 
ed, by mistake, to Breed's Hill, which was nearer to the water 
and to Boston, than Bunker's. At twelve o'clock, they began to 
throw up entrenchments, and by dawn of day, had completed a 
redoubt eight rods square. As soon as they were discovered, 
they were fired upon from a ship of war and several floating 
batteries lying near, and firom a fortification in Boston opposite 
the redoubt The Americans, nevertheless, encouraged by gen- 
eml Putnam, who often visited them on the hill, continued to 
labor until they had finished a slight breastwork extending from 
the redoubt east^'ard to the water. And in the morning they 
received a reinforcement of ^ve hundred men. 

46. The temerity of the provincials astonished and incensed 
general Gage, and he determmed to drive them immediately 
from their position. About noon, a body of three thousand 
regulars, conmianded by general Howe, left Boston in boats 
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and landed in Charlestown, at the extreme point of the peninstula. 
G^ierals Clinton and Burgoyne took their station on an emi- 
Viezice in Boston, commanding a distinct view of the hill. The 
spires of the churches,the roofs of the houses, and all the heights, 
in the neighborhood were covered with people, waiting, ia 
dreadful anxiety, to witness the approaching battle. 

47. The regulars, forming at the place of landing, marched 
dowly up the hill, halting frequently to allow time to the artille- 
ry to demolish the works. While aclvancing, the village of 
Chariestown, containing about four hundred houses, was set on 
fire by order of general Gage. The flames ascended to a lofty 
l^ight, presenting a sublime and magnificent spectacle. The 
An^ricans reserved their fire until the British were within ten 
rods of the redoubt ; then, taking a steady aim, they began a fu- 
notts dischai^e. Entire ranks of the assailants fell. The ene- 
my halted and returned the fire ; but that from tlie redoubt con- 
tinuing incessant and doing great execution, they retreated in 
haste aiid disorder down tbe hill, some even taking refiige in 
their boats. 

48. The offices were seen running hither and thither, col- 
lecting, arranguig and addressing tneir men, who were at length 
induced again to ascend the hill. The Americans now reserved 
&eir fire until the enemy had approached even nearer than be- 
fore, when a tremendous volley was at once poured upon them. 
Terrified by the carnage around them, they again retreated with 
precipitation, and sucn was the panic that general Howe was 
left almost alone on die lull side, his troops having deserted him 
and nesffly every officer around him being killed. 

49. At this ihoment, general Clinton, who had observed from 
Boston the f>r0gre8s of the battle, feeling that British honor was 
at stake, hastened with a reinforcanent to the assistance of his 
countrymen. By his exertions, the troops were a third time 
rallied, and were compelled by the officers, who marched behind 
thenv with drawn swords, to advance again towards the Ameri- 
cans. The fire from the ships and batteries was redoubled, and 
a few piebes of cannon had been so placed as to rake the inte- 
rior of the breast work from end to end. 

60. The provincials, having expended their ammunition, 
awaited in silence the approach of the regulars. The latter en- 
tered the redoubt. The former, having no bayonets, defended 
themselves, for a short time, with the butt end of their muskets. 
Prom this unequal contest they were soon compelled to retire. 
As they retreated over Chariestown Neck, the fire from the 
floating batteries wa« incessant ; but, providentially, a few only 
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were killed. The enemy had sustsdned too mt^ch injurr jbo tlMak 
of pui'suit. 

51. In this desperate and bloody conflict, the royal foro«B 
consisted, a^ has been stated, of tluree thousand men, and fte 
provincials of but fifteen hundred. Of the former, one thcw- 
sand and fifty-four were killed and wounded ; of the latter, four 
hundred and fifty- three. This disparity of loss, the steadin^i^ 
and bravery displayed by their reijent, undisciplined levies, oe* 
casioned among the Americans the highest exultation, and, in 
their view, more than counterbalanced the loss of position. If 
this is a British victory, how many such victories, they trlua^ 
phantly asked, can their army-achieve without ruin ? 

•52. But deep and heart-felt sorrow was intermingled wWi 
their rejoicings. Among the killed, was doctor Warren, a pa- 
triot, who, at an early period, had ' espoused with warmth the 
cause o£ freedom ; who had di^layed great intrepidity in sev^ 
ral skirmishes ; hadYour days before been elected major gene- 
mi ; and hkd, on the fatal day, hastened to the field of batde, to 
serve his country as a volunteer. For his many virtues, his ele- 
gant manners, his generous devotion to his country, his high ati' 
tainments in political science, he was beloved and rejected bjr 
his reSpublican associates ; and to him their affections poin^ ps 
a future leader, in a cause dear to their hearts, and inthuai^ 
connected with then' glory. 

53. In the midst of these military transactions, a continental 
congress assembled at Philadelphia. It comprised delegates 
from twelve colonies, all of whom were animated with a deter- 
mined spirit of opposition to parliamentary taxation. A maj(»j- 
ty, however, had not yet formed the hardy resolution to separate 
from the mother country, and aim at independence. TJie mea- 
sures partook of the opposite feelings of the memb^ns. 3Ir. 
Hancock, the proscribed patriot, was chosen president ; they 
resolved that another humble petition for redress of grievances) 
should be presented to the king ; but they also resolved that 
means of defence should be imm^iately prepared, and proceed- 
ed to the choice of officers to command their united forces. 

64. To induce the friends of liberty in the southern provinces, 
to embark more warmly in the cause of resistance, the northern 
delegates determined to give their suffrages, for a conunander- 
in-chief, to a person residing in that quarter. Fortunately, one 
was found eminently qualified for- the office. By unanimous 
vote of the congress, George Washington, then present as de- 
legate from Virginia, was elected. He had served with high 
reputation, in the late war with France ; was distinguidied in 
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Mb imH^re province for his military knowledge, his great wealth, 
the d^ni<y of his deportment; his unsuspected integrity, and his 
ariSetit. attachment to the interests of his country. 

S5. The president, addressing him in his seat, announced to 
hift the choice which the congress had made. Washington de- 
chxed his acceptance with a diffidence which gave to his great 
tiaients a brighter lustre; and assured congress that, as no 
pecuniary compensation could have tempted him to accept 
the office, at the s^rifice of his domestic ease and happi- 
ness^ he would receive no pay, and would ask only the remune- 
ration of lus expenses. Artemas Ward, Charles Lee, Philip 
Schuyler, and Israel Putnam, were then chosen msyor generals, 
BsA Horatio Gates adjutant general. Lee had lately held the 
ofl^ of colonel, and Gates that of major, in the British army. 

-i6« Congress also resolved that, for defraying the expenses 
which mi^t be incurred, bills of credit, or paper money, to the 
amount of three millions of dollars, should be issued, and pledged 
the colonies for their redemption. A solemn and dignified de- 
claration, setting forth the causes and necessity of taking up 
arms, was |Hrepared to be published to the army in orders, and 
to the people from the pulpit. After particularizing the aggres- 
labnB of Great Britain, ^vith the energy of men feeling unmerited 
ii^ry, they exclaim : 

57. " But why ^Quld we enumerate our injuries in detail 1 By 
one statute it is declared that parliament can of lightnnake laws 
to Ittod ns in all cases whatsoever. What is to defend us against 
so enormous, so unlimited a power ?. Not a single man of those 
iVto assume it, was chosen by us, or is subject to our control or 
hdiuence ; but,' on the contrary, they are all of them exempt 
from the operation of such laws, and an American revenue, if 
not diverted from the osfensible purposes for which it is raised, 
would actually lighten their own burdens, in proportion as it 
inereases ours. We saw the misery to which such despotism 
would reduce us. W€, for ten years, incessantly and ineffec- 
tually besieged the throne as supplicants ; we reasoned, we re- 
ittonstrated with parliament in the most mild and decent lan- 
guage. 

68. ** W^e arc now reduced to the alternative of choosing an 
unconditiona] submission to the will of irritated ministers, or re- 
sistance by force. The latter is our choice. We have counted 
the cost <^this contest, and find nothing so dreadful as voluntary 
slavery. Honor, justice, and humanity forbid us tamely to sur- 
render that freedom which we received from our gallant ances- 
tors, and which our innocent posterity have a right to receive 
from us. We cannot endure the infamy and guilt of resigning 
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succeeding generations to that wretchedness vfhlck inevttsdblf. 
awaits them if we basely entail hereditary bondage upon theni. * * 

59. <^ Our cause is just ; our union is perfect. Our inten^j 
resources are great ; and, if necessary, foreign assistance is tdl- 
doubtedly attainable. " We gratefully acknowledge, as a signad 
instance of the divine favor towards us, that his providence would 
not permit us to be called into this severe controversy, until we 
were grown up to our present strength, had been previously ex- 
ercised in warlike operations, and possessed the means of dd* 
fending ourselves. 

60. " With hearts fortified by the5e animating reflections, we 
most solenmly, before God and the world, declare, that exert- 
ing the utmost energy of those powers, which our beneficent 
Creator hath graciously bestowed, the arms we have been com- 
pelled by our enemies to assume, we will, in defiance of every 
hazard, with unabating firmness and perseverance, employ for 
the preservation of our liberties, being, with one mind, resolved 
to die freemen rather than to live slaves." 

61. Soon after his election, general Washington, accompa- 
nied by genpral Lee, and several other gentlemen, set out for 
the camp at Cambridge. In every place through which he 
passed, he received the highest honors. A committee from the 
provincial congress of Massachusetts, met him at Springfield^ 
and conducted him to head-quaxters, where an other committee 
presented him a respectful and affectionate address. 

62. He found the army, consisting of fourteen thousand men, 
posted on the heights around Boston, forming a line which ex- 
tended from Roxbury on the right,' t^the river Mystic on the 
left, a distance of twelve miles. The troops were ardently de- 
voted to the cause of liberty, but destitute of discipline, averse to 
subordination, without powder, without tents, and without most 
of the conveniences usually provided for regular armies. 

63. With the assistance of general Gates, he introduced some 
degree of regularity and system. Several barrel? of powder 
were obtained from New-Jersey, and captain Manly, conmian- 
der of the privateer, Lee, captured an ordnance ship, contaming 
arms, ammunition, and a complete assortment of such working 
tools as were most needed in the American camp. This provi- 
dential capture was followed by others which supplied the most 
pressing wants of the army, enabled it to continue, through t%^ 
year, the blockade of Boston, and contributed greatly to dtetr** 
the enemy, for whose use the cargoes were destmed.^ . 

64. Events occurring this year, in the southern colonies, still 
farther weakened the attachment of the people to Great Britain. 
In Virginia, Lord Duumore, the governor, seized by night, som« 
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el^ig^ to the colonYy and conveyed it on board a 

^^ m James river, intelligence of this transaction 

^adick Henry, he placed hknself at the head of the 

lent companies in hi^ ^cinity, and majpched towards the 

^ government, with the avowed purpose of obtaining, bv 

^restitution of the powder, or its ^ue. He was met by a 

"^ger, who paid hhn the value of the powder, when he and 

itia returned to their homes. 

^. Alarmed bv this display of spint and patriotism, lord 

Dojimare fortified his palace. Prom this casUe, he issued a 

po^cidbmadon charsnng Henry and his associates with rebeHious 

pjf^&ce^f which offended the people, who highly approved their 

_j^A__^ Other causes increasing the popular ferment, he 

his palace, and repaired ^o a ship of war then lying at 

>wn. 

In November, he issued another proclamation', offering 
fir^om to those slaves belonging to rebel masters, who should 
jo&i his majesty's troops at Torktown. Several hundred, in con- 
se^ence, repsured to that place. A body of militia immediately 
assembled, and, while posted near the city, were attacked, with 
gnkt bravery, by the regulars, royalists, and negroes. The 
i^rala, repellingthe attack with equal bravery, gamed a decisive 
vicfiDpy. Lord Thmmore then evacuated the city, and, followed 
byte white and black forces, sought refuge on board the e^ips 
of his majesty. Soon after, Norfolk, set on fire by his order, 
was mostly consumed, and its destruction was completed by the 
prd^cials, to prevent the enemy ftopi deriving supplies firom 
ttiai|j|uarter. 

67. Hie governor of North Carolina, following the example 
oflord Dunmore, fortified his palace at Newbem. This caused 
a eommotion among the people, which induced him to retire on 
boaxd a ship in the harbor. While there, he made zealous ex- 
erttons to organize a party in favor of the royal cause ; and a 
band of Scotch Highlanders, settied in the mterior country, 
Bsten^ to his persuasions. On their march to the sea coast, 
th^ vrere met by a party of militia, who attacked and dispersed 
th&l. This early victory secured the predominance of tiie 
iv^s, and crushed the hopes and spirits of the tories. 

J& South Carolina had always, with great unanimi^ and 
7^L re^Bted parliamentaiy taxation ; and soon afler the battle 
of^Lcpchigton, the governor, lord WiUiam CampbeU, apprehen 
fiii'^ danger to his person, retired fr6m the province. In July, 
O^ovgia chose delegates to the continental congress, increasinje 
to*^§^TC£N the number of the united colonies. 

'"Hie province of New-York contained many warm advo 

N 
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a^es for freedom ; but its capital had so long be^ the heaAa 
quarters of the Bntk^ army in America, that manj of the ^vihd* 
pal inhabitants, having contracted intimate relations with Biituh 
officers, had become devoted to the royal cause. The assembly, 
acting under their influence, declined to choose delegates to 1^ 
continental congress held in May, 1775 ; but the people, a 
majority of whom were actuated by different feelings, electedi 
provincial congress, by whom those delegates were chosen. 

70. When intelligence of the battle of Lexington reached ^ 
city, cs^tain Sears, an active and intrepid leader of the ''sons of 
liberty,*' took effectual measures to prevent vessds bpundito 
.ports in America, where the royal cause prevailed, from »|iluig. 
An association was also formed, consisting of one thousand of 
the principal inhabitants, who bound themselves to assist in ca^' 
ryhig into execution whatever measure might be recommenfkd^ 
by the con^nental congress, to prevent the execution of the ^fft 
pressive acts of the British parliament. 

71. Tl^ ministry, desirous of retaining in obedience this im 
portant colony, appointed Mr. Tryon, to be governor over R. 
He had before fiUed the same office ; was a man of address, and 
greatly beloved by the people. He came fully empowered, to 
gain adherents by dispensing promises and money at his disci^ 
tion. The success of his intrigues alarmed coi^res^, who, hav** 
ing particular reference to him, recommended that '' all persons 
whose going at large might endanger the liberties of America^ 
should be arrested and secured." Gaining early intelligence of 
this, he also sought refuge on board a ship in the harbor. 

72. Although the autumn of 1775 was not distingni^ed by 
any brilliant exploit, yet the time of congress and of the cwi- 
mander-in-chief, was not unprofitably employed. Constant at- 
tention was paid to the discipline of the troops; arrang«meiits 
were made to obtain a supply of military stores ; the buikQngand 

^ equipment of a naval force was commenced ; two expedhiolis 
were organized and despatched against Canada, one by the nvjf 
of lake Champlain, the other of the river Kennebeck; 9ai 
general Lee, with twelve hundred volunteers from Connecticvt, 
was directed to proceed to New- York, aiid, with the aid oC tb/t 
inhabitants, fortify the city and the highlands. 

73. The abolition of all legal authority in the colonies jwm^ 
evil for w^ich, though less than had been anticipated, it wm^ 
expedient to provide a remedy. New- Hampshire ap];d^'.|o 
congress for advice on this subject. A -favorable opportc^^ 
was thus presented to the zealous patriots in congi*ess, lo fl^ 
pose a remedy Ibr tlie evil, which shoiild, at the same J^am^ *1- 
iu])?t in pi'actice^the fluid amental principle of their political ci^teA 
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tfiai all Ifegidiimte authority must he (Wived from the people ; 
WKi «boukl also prepare ihenray for their darling object, a de- 
dMBfion of ind^;)eiidenee. 

\W4. A resolution was introduced, recommending /that a, con- 
venlion of representatives, freely elected by the people of that 
caloay^ AovAd be called, for the purpose of establishing such a 
fonn of government as they might deem proper. It was warm* 
ly <^ppo0ed by those members who were yet desirous of an ac- 
namnodatlnn with the mother country. An amendment being 
inade, providing that the government established should con- 
ll^be- in force ho longer than the existing contest with Great 
Bpiteiiiy the resolution passed. Representatives were accord- 
ia;^ diosen, who, on the 5th of January, 1776, adopted a writ- 
tvK coDstkution, admowledging no source of power but the 
le* In other colonies, the same course was soon afterwards 
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75. A transaction, displaying the vindictive feelings of the 
BbI]^, occurred in October. The ministry had issued orders 
t9ihe officers of the navy to proceed, as m the case of actual 
ndbdlion, against all the colonial seaports accessible to ships of 
veagt^ which shoidd discover sjrmptoms of attachment to the cause 
of Hbeity. Falmouth, a flourishing town in Massachusetts, 
hMng given some particular offence, its destruction, lender color 
of these orders, was resolved on, and captain Mowatt, with four 
^i^ps, was despatched on that service. 

76. The citizens made an effort, by negotiation, to avert their 
ruin ; but as the terms which were offered could not be accept- 
ed without dishonor, they were at once rejected. The bom- 
bMdment immediately commenced, the town was set on fire, 
aaid four hundred buildings reduced to ashes. This wanton act 
of devastation was strongly reprobated throughout America, 
»id> served to inflame, rather than to intimidate, the people. 
Tfa^ town has since been rebuilt, its name changed to Portland, 
v»i it is now the capital of Maine. 

."V7- As the year 1775 drew near to a close, the condition of 
teanny, employed in the blockade of Boston, engaged the at- 
iaHion of congress. A speedy adjustment of the dispute beutg 
at &rst expected, the me|i had been enlisted to serve oul^ untU 
t fc tffirat of January. No prospect now appeared of an mrnie* 
iSlia accommodation. It was therefore resolved to form a 
mw army, to consist of twenty thousand men, and to be raised, 
as for as practicable, from the troops then in service. Unfor- 
tanieiy it was determmed, that the enlistments should be made 
iw one year only, an error the consequences of which were af 
tarwards very severely felt. 
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78. lit ^ras supposed that most of diose ivltom pall^otisin had 
Impelled to join the am^, would continue in tiie sendee of tfaesr 
country ; but when the experiment was made, it was fonnd that 
their ardor had considerably abated. The blockade of Boston 
presented no opportunity of acquuing glory, by deedd of noble 
daring ; die fatiguing duties of the camp wore upon their spirits, 
affected their h^th, and produced an uncon(}uerable longii^ to 
revisit their homes. Notwithstanding the great exertions of 
general Wa^iington, no more than half tbe estim^^ted mxcaber 
had been enHsted at the close of the year. 

79. The people and the troops, supponng the army to be 
stronger than it was, expressed great dissatisfaction at the inac- 
tivity of the commander-in-chief, ^ich some imputed te dis 
honorable motwes. An attack^ upon Boston was loudly de- 
manded. Washington three times proposed it to a council of^ 
war ; but in every instance the decision was unanimous a^fainsM 
it. At the last time, however, the council recommended tSu^ 
the town should be more closely invested. On flie evening'tf 
the fourth of March, 1776, the attention of the enemy b^t^ 
diverted, by a brisk cannonade, to a different quarter, a party i? 
troops, under the command of general Thomas, took possesskk, 
in sHence, of Dorchester heights, and with almostr incredible ui 
dustry, erected, before morning, a line of fortifications wl^ 
commanded the harbor and the towil. 

80. The view of these works, rsJsed like an exhalation from 
the earth, excited the aEstonishment of general Howe, who, on 
the resignation of general Gage, had been appointed comman- 
der-in-chief. He saw that he must immediately dislodge t&e 
Americans or evacuate the town. The next day he ordered 
3000 men to embark in boats and proceeded, by way of Cafide 
Island, to attack the works on the h^hts. A ftnious ^brm 
dispersed them ; the fortifications, in'^the mean time, were i%3^ 
dered too strong to be forced ; and general Howe was com- 
pelled to seek safety in an immediate departure from Bostonw' 

81. Of the determination of the enemy^to evacuate the tOfhi, 
general Washington was soon apprized. The event being- 4)cp« 
tain, he did not wish by an attack to iiasten it, as the fortffiea- 
tions ^ New-Tork, to which place he presumed they w^idd 
repair, were not in sufficient f<»wardness to protect it. ^Clke 
embarkation^vas made <m the 17t^ of March ; a few days sAiTt 
the whole fleet set skil, and the American anny ba8teiied$%y 
divisions, to New-t'ork. ' ■- • 

82. The acquision of this important town ocea^nedr gm$ii 
anS general rejoicing. The thaiiks of eongress were iroted'to 
general TVashington and his troops, for their wise and q^iritai 
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gy#Ml»l^>d a medal of gold was ordered to be strvck in com- 
MJa^xniiion of the event The British fleet, instead of convey- 
^ the troops to New- York, steered for Halifax, having on 
iifjfl^ a large number of tones and their baggage. 

r 
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CHAPTER XVII. 



: JfiXPEDITlON AGAINST CANADA, 



X 



IT has been already stated, that two expeditions were des- 
;bed against Canada. The command of that, which was to 
by way of lake Champlain, was given to general Schuy- 
of New-lTork. The number of troops to be employed was 
" M three thousand, and they w ere to be drawn from Ne w- 
and New- England. Governor Carleton, gaining intelli- 
of the project, despatched about eight hundred men to 
jglttigthen the works at St Johns, on the river Sorel, a position 
^mmanding the usual entrance into Canada. 
, , 2. Brigadier getieral Montgomery, a young officer of brilliant 
tpIentB, and ambitious of glory, was ordered to proceed in ad- 
iSBfi^e, wkh the troops, then in readiness, and attack this impor- 
t|fO)t pofiotion, before it had been made too strong to be taken. 
^Vhen commencing his career, the glory and fate of Wolfe were 
l^esent to his thoughts, and to his wife his parting words were, 
^'jott shall never blusl^ for your Montgomery." General 
JJlpUi^ler spon followed, and on arriving at Isle aux Noix, in the 
^^^njyty <of the British works, he addressed a proclamation to the 
.vapadians, eidiorting them to join their brethren in the cause of 
fjWDmam, and declaring that the American army came as friends 
j^lbe inhabitants, and as enemies only of thq British garrisons. 
I -^yfL The fortification at St. Johns being found stronger than 
W8 anticipated, general Schuyler returned to Albany t;p hasten 
MB departure of the remaining troops, artillery, and munitions of 
^§9F» Se was prevented, by a severe illness, from again joining 
01^ array, and the chief command devolved upon Montgomeiy. 
im I'eceiving a reinforcement, he invested St, Johns : but being 
.jlii ahnoet destitute of battering cannon and of powder, he made 
JllQinirogress in the siege. And the soldiers, carrying with them 
into the field that attachment to liberty and equaKty which gave 
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birtb to the contest, displayed such utter aversion to dl&efoM 
and subordination as increased, in a gr^t degree, &id j i fl l e TOto 
and venations. 

4. Colonel Allen, the hero of Ticondero*ga, had a ccrninn^ 
'un^er Montgomery. Having been despatched, with major 

Brown, into the interior of Canada, he was, on his return, po?^ 
suaded by the latter to undertake the rash project of attacking 
Montreal. He divided his detachment, consisting of less thaa 
three hundred men, into two parties, intending to ajssail the ciQr 
at opposite points. Major Brown was prevented from executifig 
^is part of the enterprise. Colonel Allen and his small partjn^ 
opposed by the whole foree of the enemy under governor Cariie- 
ton, fought with desperate valor. Many were ^Ued ? the sur- 
vivers, overpowered by numbers, were compelled to surrender. 
The govemdr, viewing Allen, not as the intrepid soldier, bufaai 
a factious rebel, loaded him with irons and sent him to England ^ 
for farial. 

5. On the 18th of October, a fortunate event brightened tb<? 
presets of the Americans. Fort Chamblee, situated severad 
miles north of St. Johns, was supposed to be beyond their reach, 
and was but slightly guarded. A detachment under maj^is 
Brown and Livingston, attacking it unexpectedly, gained posses* 
sion of it with litfie loss. Several pieces of cannon, and^lSW 
oarrels of powder, were the fruits of the victory. The Ameri- 
cans^ encouraged by success, immediately, in defiance of the 
continual fire of the cn^my, erected a battery near fort St 
John's, and made preparations for a severe cannonade, and an 
assault, if necessary. 

6. At this juncture, Montgomery received intelligence of an 
action between governor Carleton and a body of Green Moun- 
tain boys commanded by colonel Warner. The former, elated 
by his victory over Allen, collected about eight hundred regulare, 
militia and Indians, with the view of raising the siege of St 
John's. In full confidence of success, they left Montreal, em- 
barked in boats, and proceeded towards the southern shore of fte 
St. Lawrence. In the bushes at the ^vater's edge colonel War- 
ner, having received information of their purpose, concealed 
three hundred men, who, when the enemy approached the shore, 
poured upon them^ fire so unexpected and destructive^that tl» 
flotilla returned, in confusion, to Montreal, 

7. On the first of November, Montgomery commenced ft 
heavy cannonade of the enemy's works, which was con^o^u^d 
through the day. . In the evening, he sent to the British ctnta' 
mander, by one of governor Carleton's men, who. had been mayde 
prisoner by colond Warner, intelligence of the govemor'a ile- 
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feat, atid liemanded Ae flurrender of the font. It was accord- 
ing^ surrendered, and the next morning entered by die Ameri* 

B. 'Mon^meff hastened to Montreal, and, at flie same time, 
de^ratched down the Sorel, the mouth of which is bi^ow that 
dty/ a naval fofrce to prevent the escape of the British to QueBec* 
Gofvemor Carleiton, believing the city not tenable, quitted it in 
tie night, and, in a boat with muffled oars, was conveyed through 
Aie American squadron. The next day, general Montgomery 
^sMteA dse city, and altkou^ no terms were granted to the in- 
hahitants, he treated them with the kindness of a fellow citizen, 
#oclarinff that the property, rights, and religion of every indivi- 
dual diouid be sacredly respected. 

9. By his benevolence and address, be gained the affections 
6f the -Cabadians, many of whom joined his standard. More, 
h<Mvever, of his own troops, whose term of enlistment had ex- 
pired, insisted on returning to their homes. So dear to them 
trere die delights of the domestic fireside, and so vividly were 
ibey recalled to memory by the severe duties of the campaign, 
that the high character of the commander, his address, his en- 
fiMties, availed nothing to induce them to proceed on the expe- 
^Qd6n. With the remnant of his army, consisting of no more 
&m three hundred men, he began his march towards Quebec, 
^3tpecting to meet there an other body of troops sent to act vx 
concert widi him. ^ 

10. These troops were a detachmAit from the army before 
Boston, consisting of one thousand men, and commanded by 
colonel Arnold; who, as a soldier, was adventurous, impetuous, 
and fearless ; as a man, overbearing, avaricious, and profligate, 
fheir route lay along the coast to the mouth of the Kennebec, 
b Maine, thence up that river to its source, and thence, over 
bfty mountains, through a TYildemess unexplored by civilized 
man, to the river St. Lawrence. They were unable to begin 
their march before the middle of September ; on the 22d, they 
embalmed in boats, at 6ardner,.on the Kennebec, and proceeded 
to ascend that river. 

11. They found the current rapid, and the navigation inter- 
rupted by frequent cataracts. Around these they were obuged 
to draw, by hand, their provisions, arms, and even thei^ boats. 
Nor was their route on land less difficult They had deep 
swanks to pass, and cra^y mountains to ascend. The tml was 
Ibo incessant, and the fatigue so great, that many, fsdling sick, 
Were sent back, and along with Aese the rear divisltm, com- 
manded by colonel Enos, returned without the knowledge of 
AmoH. 
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. 12. BefQre:th^ reached the lielfU of land, pro?i$kn;isl% 
scarce*, Do^, cartridffe boxes, and shoes were eaten. At the 
summit, the whole stocK was divided equally among them, each 
receblag but two <)uartd of flour as his portion. Thie order of 
march was no longer observed. The soldiers were durected, to 
pi*ofceedf singly or by companies, as they might choose, slowly 
or with speed, as they were able, to the nearest Canadian settle- 
ment, then one hundred miles distant When the company, 
^vhose superior strength enabled them to keep in advance, w^ 
tliirty miles from any human habitation, the last morsel of food 
bad been consumed. 

13. In this extremity, Arnold, with a few of the most vigorous, 
made a forced march to the first village, and returned to his al- 
most famished companions, with food sufficient to satisfy the 
first wants of hature. Refreshed and strengthened, they has- 
tened forward, and, on the fourth of November, arrived at the 
French settlements on the river Chaudier^, having been thirty- 
two days without seeing the abodes of civilized man; and having, 
in that time, performed a march unexampled for its temerity and 
hardship, 

14. The inhabitants welcomed them widi cordial hospitality. 
Though separated, in a great measure, from the world, they had 
heard of the dispute between Great Britain and hor colonies, 
and as the very name of liberty is dear to the heart of man, their 
sympathies were all enlisted on Jthe side of the latter. Arnold 
distributed proclamationft.VWnong them similar to those issued by 
general Schuyler. As soon as the scattered soldiers were as- 
sembled, he continued his march, and, on the mnth of November, 
arrived at Point Levi, opposite Quebec. 

15. Nothii^ could exceed the suiprise and astonishment of 
the ci^ens on seeing a body of hostile trogps, emerging from 
the southern wilderness. Had Arnold, at this moment of panic, 
been able to cross the river, the city must have fallen an easy 
conquest ; b«t boats were not at hand, and a furious storm, oc- 
curring at the time, rendered crossing impossible. 

16. Having procured boats, and the storm having abated, he 
crowed the rK-er on the ni^t of the 13th, and landed near ths 
place where Wdfe had landed in the preceding war. Moimting 
the same steep ascent, he formed his troops on the plains of 
Abi*aham, ana marched towards the city. Convinced, by a 
cannonade &om the waUs, that the garrison were ready to re- 
ceive him, he returned, encamped on the plain, and on the 18tb 
marched to Point aux Trembles, twenty miles from Quebec, 
where he determined to await the arrival of Montgomerjr. 

3 7. He came on the first of December. How great wns the joy, 
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ai^eTftow Ifrefytfie mtufations, fliey only can imagliney who, 
iiMt loiig absence Sid sufibring, Imve aiet, in a foreign had, 
^el^ fHends ai^ fbrater companionsr. ArtidcPs troops had> In* 
fleed, great oailse of i^joicing. They w«fe en^reiy dentate 
of winter closing, aM had endnred extreme distress from the 
severity of the cold. Montgomery had brou^ a supply from 
Montreal, T^leh he hnmediateljr distribtxted loncm^ ^m« 

18. Th^k* miited force amounted! to no more iSan nin^ hun- 
drcid ei&ictke men. Oh ^e fifth, ^ gen^rad, at the head of 
thd?e, app^iotd before ^ city, and sent a fiag nMk i summons 
to surrender. The delay whidh had taken f^ace, had enabled 
governor Carfeton to increase Uie strength of ^ wcn^ks, and to 
di^mg^ &^ se^bi^Aent^ of the citizens from frknidship for the 
Americans, to hostility. He ordered his troops to fire upon 
the be^^t at th^ flag. 

19. HiGBt^TMiry sdon discoveredthe d^fei^Uon of his friends, 
land p^e^eiv^ €)at h^ ttmsi dep^d upon hb own force al^ne for 
(h€f accomplishment of his objectl When he compared this 
force With that of the enemy, vHbo #ere fifteen hundred strong ; 
fvhen he rdlected that his troops were recent levies vdiose 
tkttu was nearly exited, and vt^ose ^oug^ts w«re fixed upon 
their iiomes, hjs hopes of success became foint, and hk fore« 
bddifi^ glckttiiy He believed, however, ^t success was pos- 
sibk, stnd his high sense of honor and ot duty kt^^eHed him to 
ha^al^ every thi^ to obtain it for his country. 

20. il6 first delettnhied to battel the walls, and harass the 
city, by r^ated and fuiious attacks, hoping that an opportunity 
might occur of stHldng some decisive blow. He radsed a mound, 
composed of ^m>w and water, which soon became ice, and 
thef^e planted his cannons, six only in number. A^ef a a^ort 
trial, tKey were found inadecjuate, and this plan vras abandoned. 

21* Meanwhile, the snow feU incessantly, the cold became 
intense, and fim sufferings of Uie troops, from the f^gor of the 
season and their continusd toi), surpassed aU that th^y had evei 
before fdt^ of witnessed, or imaghied. To increase their dis- 
tress, the sms£ pox broke out ki the camp, presentiag deadi in 
a* new ^pe, and adcMng to the severity of th^ labors, by les- 
senhig the number to b^ th^n« In the midst of these trials, 
their attachment to the t^nise, and devotion to their commaiKier 
remained unabated; but these, he faceted, must soon give 
way b«fofe such severe and constant sulferii^ ; and for hknseH*, 
he cletermined to make iminediately a b<^ and dei^p«!'ate efibrt. 

22. Assembling his ofiicers, he proposed to storm die dty. 
He placed before tibem the mo^es viiiich openAe^ ut>on his 
own nmad. He did not deny that the enteiprise was highty 
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difficult and dangerous, but maintained that success was posd^ 
ble. He addr^sed a band of heroes whose sentlmei^ were 
congenial with his own, and the decision was unanimous in 
favor of his proposition* The plan and time of attadc were 
concerted, and to each officer was assigned his particular dutjr 

23. On the last day of December, at four o'clock in the morn- 
ing, while a violent snow storm was raging, the troops marched 
fnuQ the camp in four colunms, commanded by Montgomery, 
Arnold, Livingston, and Brown. The two latter were directed 
to make feigned attacks upon the upper town, in order to dis- 
tract the attention of the garrison ; while ttie two former pro- 
ceeded to assault the lower town at opposite points. , 

24. Livmgston and Brown, impeded by the snow, did not ar* 
rive in season to execute their feints. Montgomery, acly'ancii^, 
at the head of his column, along the bank of the river, came to 
a barrier or stockade of strong posts. Two of these he sawed 
off with his own hands. The guard within were alarmed, and 
fled to a block-house, fifty yards distant, where several pieces of 
cannon were stationed. He passed through the opening in the 
barrier, encouraging his men to follow. The troops at the block- 
house, to whom the guard had ccunmunicated their terror, began 
to desert it 

. 25. At this moment, Mdntgpmeiy halted, to allow the troqts, 
near him to form in a body. Observing this delay, a Canadian* 
who lingered behind, returned to the block-house, seized a 
match which ,was burnings and discharged a cannon loaded with 
gr^ipe shot, and fortuitously pointed at the little band. The 
discharge was instantly fatal to Montgomery, and to several 
favorite officers standing around him. The men, seeing their 
beloved leader fall, shrunk back ; colonel Campbell, the next 
in command, ordered a reti^at, and that portion of the garrison 
stationed at tiie block-house, was left at liberty to hasten to an- 
other part of the city, alreadjr in commotion from the attack of 
Arnold. 

26. This officer, marching, like Montgomery, at the head of 
his column, had entered the town. Advancing along a narrow 
street, which was swept by the grape shot of £e enemy, he re- 
ceived a severe wound in the leg, and was carried to the hos- 
pital. Captain Morgan, aflerwaids distinguished by his e3q)I^it:s 
at the soutn, assuin^ tJie c(»nmand. Placing hin^elf at the 
head of two companies, he boldly af^roached the en^my^s 
works, and entering through the embrasures, drove the men from 
their guns. 

27, Here he halted until the rear of the column came up. 
When time was given foir reflection, the danger of their situa- 
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tkm, a small band in the heart of a hosttte city, filled even the 
bosoms of the brave with dread. Morgan retamed his firmness ; 
and when die morning dawned, with a voice that resounded 
through die ci^, summoned his troops to the assault of a second 
battery, a diort distance in advance of the first 

28. Before this, a fierce combat ensued. Many of the ene- 
my were killed, but more Americans, who were exposed to a 
destructive fire of musketry fipom the windows of the houses. 
Some of the most daring mounted the wall, but, seeing, on the 
oUier side, two ranks of soldiers, with their muskets on the 
ground, presenthig hedges of bayonets to receive them, sbould 
th^ leap forward, they recoiled and descended. 

29. Weary with exertion, and benumbed with cold ; exposed 
to a deadly fire firom every quarter ; their arms rendered useless 
by the snow Miich continued to fall, the soldiers sought refuge 
in the houses. Perceiving that all farther attempts would be 

^ vam, Morgan gave the signal of retreat Some of the men fled, 
.but most were unwilling to encounter another tempest of shot 
They refiised, however, to yield, until assured of the fate of 
Montgomery ; when, losing all hope of success and escape,- they 
surrendered themselves prisoners of war. 

30. The loss of the Americans, m this desperate enterprise,^ 
was above four hundred, of whom one hundred and fifty were 
kSled^ The whole continent bewailed the death of Montgome- 
ry. He was conspicuous, even in those times of enthusiasm, for 
l^s ardent devotion to the cause of freedom. He was endeared 
to the good, by the exercise, in the midst of war, of the amiable 
virtues. His soldiers adored him for his lofty spirit and daring 
bravely. The enemy respected him for his honorable conduct, 
and distingui^ed military qualities. Until his last enterprise, 
continual success bore testimony to the greatness of his talents ; 
and defeat, v^di^ilie was no more, conmined the testimony of 

' miccess. Ccmgress resolved tiiat a monument should be erected 
to perpetuate lus fame. It lives yet firesh in the memory of 
AmerkTans. In 1818, New-Tork, his adopted state, removed 
his remains, firom Quebec to her own metropolis, where the 
monanwnt had been placed, and n^ar that they repose. 

31. Som^of the Americans, on their escape from .Quebec, 
retreated precipitately to Montreal. Arnold, with difficulty, 
detained about fouj^ hundred, who, breaking up their camp, re- 
tired tiiree miles firom the city. Here this heroic band, though 
tamki l^erior in number to the garrison, kept it in continual 
awe, and, by preventing sdl communication with the couiUry, 
reduced it to great distress for the want of provisions. 

3^. Congress, on receiving infonnation of the disaster of the 
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ajgtof D ec einber^dk'ecUjd itjinforo^^ 
azuf-after the bediming of March, Arnold's party was abnost 
daily augmented Ibj the arrival of smdi (nxfies of troops. But 
its strength did not increase widi its nmnbers. ^e small-pox 
still continued its ravagies $ fatigue, without iiope, depressed "the 
spirits of the soldiers ; the difficulty of obtdik^ piMsiops be- 
came every day greater ; and the harsh measures adopted bj 
Arnold to procure them, exasperated the inhabitants sormmd him. 

33. On the first of May, general Thomas, who had been ap- 
pointed to succeed Montgomeiy, arrived from ^ f^simp at Rox- 
Duiy. On reviewuig his army, b^ found it to consist of lessthan 
two thousand men, of whom half were not :fit for duty. A coun- 
cil of war , was held, who resolved tibat it was expedi^ito take a 
more defensible position higher up the St. Lawrence. To this 
decision they were led by me knowledge that jkie ice was leav- 
ing the river, and by the expectation that rein^Mrcements from 
England would imn^ediately comei up. The next morning, in 
fact, while the American? were engaged in removmg the sick, 
several ships appeared in sight, and entered the harbor. A mul- 
titude of troops were immediately poured into Ike city. 

34. At one o^clock, Oaildon made a sortie at the head of a 
thousand men. Against these, general Thomas, at that moment, 
could oppo^ but three hun(k^. AH jthe stores, said many of 
the sick, ML into tibe power of the enemy. The latter Wer^ 
treated, by the governor, vnih great tenderness ; and when re- 
stored to health, were assisted to return to their homes. The 
Amencans retre^ited to the mouth of the Sorel, where-tiiey were 
pined by several regiments, and where their worthy c<»mnander 
died of me small-pox, which yet prevaoled inthe can^. . 

35. While patriotism and valor were, in^hls quarter, unsuc- 
cessfully contending with a superior force, the AanmcaoB sus- 
tained a heavy aiul une^ected calandty, resul^g firom coward- 
ice, in an other. At a fort^ed place, called the Cedars, forty 
miles above Montreal, colonel Bedefi was staUcnied with foar 
hundreil men, and two pieces of cannon. Assem^k^ ft ^voe 
of six hundred, mostly Indian warriors, capts&i Foster, .who 
commanded at Oswegatchie, descended the river to attack this 
post. 

36. Colonel Bedell, leaving major Bi«U:6rfieId m 4;omniand, 
repaired to Montreal to obtdn assistance. Sfa^rtiiy afteesfards, 
captain Foster appeared, and invested the tort, Hehadno ar- 
tillery, and in the course of two days, but one man was wound- 
ed. More Sclent than his arms, was tl^ kitfeoation, /that if 
any of the Indians should be kQled, it would not be in^hls p6wcr 
to restrain them from the massacre of the garrison. Ih^smcfaled 
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bf fkoBf major Bnllarfiekl s w y eud B W ^ Us whole pai^ {wftonera 
W^ war^ stipokitin^ onfy^ for ^b bai(ga9^ andl di^ i^^ 

37. UpoB tiie representation of coImmI BwfteH, a rainfRnrnt* 
meat wtis ordeted to marcfa firom Moafereal; lb«k he declhieil 
nlunuQg wkh it, and the eommaad vns glf«n to ms^ Skmpw 
borne. The day afler the sunrend^ of tbc fort, of wUch ^vcnt 
die major was ig^ranl, and aboot fo«i^ m&sB from it, he wasttiet 
Iff a large body of Indians, to whem, after an obetittafea awl 
Uood^ conflict he was ob%ed to sanender. Ilie whok losff 
of the Americans was at kak five hmdi^ 

38. General SuUivan was flqpiKymted' to saeoeedgeoeralTho^ 
mas, and oa &« first of June, arriv«d at the river Sorel, vdiemhe^ 
fom^ bi^ween four and five ^uMisand men. But tlie aiMf of 
tbe enemiy had, in the mean tone, been augmented to tiiatc«B 
thousand. Ccnnmaading a force so decidedly superior, governor 
Carleton pressed forward in pursuit, and the Amerieansmtreaied 
dowly and rductandy before iiim. At St JohoBy the pursuit 
eeased ; but general Sullivan, in obedience to orders from general 
Schuyler, continued his march to Crown Pomt, at the head of 
Uie Champlain. 

3d. Thus terminated the expedition against Canada. In its 
conception H was singularly bold and romantic. In its prc^^ress 
were displayed fortitude and bravery seldom equalled in military 
aanals. Its iiuhire was^a painful disap|>ointment to the patriots 
of the ds^* It is now consoling to reflect, that success would 
probably have proved injurious to the cause of independence. 
To protect the province, die mflitary forc^ of the co^ederacy 
must have heoBL too much extended, and colonies more important 
have been left defenceless. 



CHAPTER XVm. 



CAMPAIGN OF 1776. 



THE last humble petition of c<mgress to the king vfaa ^^ 
eeoted by Mr. Penn, the late governor of Pemi^lvaiiia. A few 
Avfs afterwards, he was told by the ministet' ^bsX no answer would 
be made to It The haughty sphit, which chelated thid reply, 
rervaded both houb*es of parliament.^ 
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2. in Deeen^r, a law was pamed amounting to a declaratioti 
of wu* against the colonies. Treaties were made with the 
Lani%rpLve of Hesse Cassel and other German princes, hiring of 
themsevestoen thousand men, to be employed against the AmerK 
cans ; and it was determined to send over, in addition to these^ 
twen^-five thousand English troops. 

d» In the beginning of the year 1776, a fleet under Sir Peter 
Parker, and two thousand five hundred troops commanded by 
eaii Comwallis, were deq^atched upon an expedition against te 
southern colonies. Soon after, admiral Hotham set sail with a 
large, number of transports, carrying the first division of Hes- 
sians ; and, in May, followed admiral lonA Howe, who had been 
appointed commander of the naval force on the American staticm. 
He, and his brother, general Howe, had also been appointed 
joint commissioners to grant pardons on submission. 

4. On the first of May, the fleet, under sir Peter Parker, ar* 
rived on the coast of North Carolina, where sir Henry Clinton, 
.arriving at the same time from New- York, took command of die 

troops. The late defeat of the highland emigrants had so^ 
dispirited the loyalists in this colony, that he determined to pro 
ceed farther south, and attack Charleston, the capital of South 
Carolina. 

5. Fortunately, an official letter, announcing the speedy de- 
parture of the expedition from England, had been intercepted 
early in the spring, and time was thus given to place .this city in 
a state of defence. A strong fort w^ built on Sullivan's island, 
a ponticm from which ships, on entering the harbor, could be 
greatly annoyed ; the streets, in diflerent places, were strongly 
barricaded ; the stores on the wharves, though of great vahie^ 
were pulled down, and lines of defence erected along the water's 
edge. 

6. On learning the near s^proach of the enemy, the militia 
of the country were summoned to defend the capital. They 
obeyed with alacrity, increasing to five or six thousand the num- 
ber of troops. General 'Lee, had been sent from New-York to 
take the cl^ef command ; and his high miUtary reputation gave 
confidence to the soldiers and inhabitants. Under him were 
colonels Gadsden, Moultrie, and Thompson. 

7. In the morning oC the 28th of June, nine ships of war, 
carrying two hundred and fifty guns, began a furious attack upon 
the fort on the i^and, which was garrisoned by about four hundred 
men, under the command of colonel Moultrie. At the same 
time, a detachment of troops was landed on an adjoining island 
and directed to cross over, at a place where tlie sea was inipposed 
to be shallow, and attack it in the re^« 
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8b The heavy and incessant &pe of the enemy wss received 
vndk eoohiessy and returned with skill. Many of their ships suf- 
&red severely, and particularly the Bristol, on hoard of which 
was commodore Parker. She was twice in flames, her caqitain 
was killed, and so dreadful vtras the slaughter, that, at one time, 
the commodore was the only person upon deck unhurt. 

9. In the midst of the action, general Lee visited the garri- 
son. He v^as delighted with the enthusiasm they eiduhited. 
Kothing seemed capable of queiiching their ardor. Soldiers, 
mortally wounded, exhorted their comrades never to abandon 
the standard of liberty. << I die,'' said sergeant M'Donald, in 
his last moments, ^< for a glorious cause ; but I hope it will not 
expire with me." 

10. The British troqps, destined to attack the fort in the rear, 
found it impossible to reach the island. The engagement with 
the fleet continued until dark. The ships, having received too 
much injtiry to renew it, moved off in the night ; and a few days 
aflerwayrds, the fleet, with the troops on board, set sail for New- 
York, where the whole British force had been ordered to as- 
j^nUe. 

11. The killed and wounded on the part of the enemy, 
amooi^ted to near two hundred. Of the Americans, ten were 
kffled, and twei^-two wounded. The troops, for their gallan- 
try^ received the thanks of congress, and high and well merited 
praise from their countrymen. Their success was auspicious to 
flie cause of freedom. In a part of the country where resist- 
ance by force had been but little contemplated, it aroused the 
feofike to exertion, and inspired them with confidence. 

,. 12. Notwithstanding the active war carried on, the colonies 
still jMTofessed allegiance to the British king ; and protested that 
the sole object of sdl their measures, was a redress of grievances, 
la the b^inning of the contest, these professions, in most in- 
i^ances, were sincere ; but a state of hostility produced a rapid 
change of sentiment. In place of attachment to monarchy and 
to Great Britain, succeeded devotion to republican principles, 
and wishes for independence. 

13. The tmnporary constitutions adopted by New-Hampshire, 
and several other colonies, had shown with what facility all 
bonds of connexion with the mother country could be dissolved. 
Essays in the newspapers, and pamphlets industriously circula- 
ted, appealing to the reason and to the passions of the people, 
enforced the necessity and policy of a separation. Resistauce, 
It was observed, had been carried too far to allow the hope that 
con^ harmony could ever be resiored ; submission on any 
terms, to irritated raastei-s, would be totally unsafe ; aad the al- 
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temafi^ wds presented of lialng to the honor&Me rank rf aa 
indejpendent nation, or sbitdng into a state of vassalage nifddi 
erery ftiture year would render more oppressive and degradtti^, 

14. A pamphlet, entitled « Cotnmon Sens^," and written by 
Thomas raine, an Englishman, was nniversaHy read, and most 
highly admired. In language plain, forcible, and sing^aiiy wdl 
fitted to operate on the public mind, he portrayed me exceHen 
cies of republican institutions, and attacked, widi happy and «a^ 
cessful ridicule, the principles of hereditary goremmertt. Tbi 
effect of the pamphlet, in making converts, was^etonlshii^, waA 
is probably without precedent in the annals of literature. 

15. As a -step preparatory to iikkpendence, congress, on the 
15th of May, recommended to those colonies that had not yet 
adopted constitutions, to establidi, vrithout any limitetien of 
time, ** such governments as might best conduce to the hap|^ 
ness and safety of the people.'' The recommendation was ge- 
nerally complied with, and in every instance the govemmeitt 
was not only entirely elective, but electhre at such short petidb 
as to impr^ upon rulers their immediate accountaMeness to tie 
people, and upon the people a just opinion of their own Hxq)#* 
tance, and a conviction of their fiafely firom n^srale* 

16. "Hie colonies had become accustomed fo ccHltemplaft 
themselves as sovereign states ; and the govermnents ef anuQf 
expressed tiieir desire that congress would declare tiiem such th 
tfa« world. On the 7th of June, a resohidon to that eflect wsH 
proposed, in that body, by Richard Henry Lee, of TiI^^nk^ tail 
seconded by John Adams, of Massachusetts. W^le under cei& 
sideration, the colonies, which had not expressed their a]^rdbfh 
tion of the measure, declared their concurrence. A eommotteei 
cotisisting of Messrs. J^erson, Adams, Frai&lbEi, Shermaoi 
and Livuigston, were instructed to prepare a Dedanitlon of In 
dependence, which, on the fourth of Jmy, a memorable day, wtt 
almost unanimou^y adopted. 

17. " We hold these truti[is,"^says this celebrated state ]p«petf 
<< to be self evident, that all mankind »re ores^ted ^ual ; tlnl 
they are endowed by their Creator witli certadn nni^enahte 
rights ; diac among these, are life, liberty, and the pursijdt of hap- 
piness ; that to secure these rights, governments are in^^toted 
among men, deriving their just powers from the consent of the 
governed ; that whenever any form of government becomes d^ 
structive of these ends, it is &e right of the people to alter or 
abolish it, and to institute a new government, laying its founds* 
tions on such principles, and oi^^izing its powers m such fyirtti^ 
as to ^em shsdl seem most likely to effect their ssdfe^ a»l'ba^ 
rtneSe.** 
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. 18. To justify the exc^rdse, on the, present occasion, of the 
fidlit here asserted, a long enumeration is made of the injuries 
jnilicted upon the colonies, by the king of Great Britsdn, which 
is closed by declaring that << a prince, whose character is thus 
BMorked by every act which may define a tyrant, is unfit to be 
Ifa^ ruler of a free people." 

j 19. The appeals which had been made to the people of 
1 Great Britain, are also recounted ; " but they too have been 
deaf to the voice of justice and consanguinity. We must there- 
,fore acquiesce to the necessity which denoimces our separation, 
and hold them, as we hold the rest of mankind, eneinies in wai% 
in peace firiends. 

20. "We, therefore, tLe representatives of the United States 
of America, in general congress assembled, appealing to the 
Supreme Judge of the World for the rectitude of our intentions, 
do, in the name, and by the authority, of the goot! people of these 
colonies, solemnly publish and declare, that these United Colo- 
nies are, and of right out to be, free and indepew dent states ; 
•that they are absolved from all allegiance to the British crown, 
and that all political connection betiveen them and the state of 
Great Britain is, and of right ought to be, totally dissolved ; and 
that, as free and independent states, they have fiill power to levy 
war, conclude peace, contract alliances, establish commerce, 
and do all other acts and things which independent states may of 
fight do. And for the support of this declaration, with a firm 
reliance on the protection of Divii^ Providence, we mutually 
^edge to eadi other our lives, our fortunes, and our sacred 
honmr.'' . 

21. This declaration was communicated to the army, and 
received with enthusiastic plaudits. A great majority of the 
people welcomed it with joy, which was displayed, in almost 
every city, by extraordinary public festivities. Those who had 
been denominated tories, were averse to a separation. Many 
joined the royal armies, and exhibited, during the vrar, the most 
cruel hostility against the whigs, their countrymen. 

22. Dunng Qie spring and summer, unremitted exertions 
were made to fortify the city of New- York, against which, it 
was supposed, the whole strength of the enemy would be next 
directai. In this crisis, the people of that state acted with 
spirit and firmness. One fourth of the militia of the counties 
contiguous to the city, were called into the public service. Yet 
the means, in the power of the commander-in-chief, were not 
adequate to the emergency. He had under his command but 
fbniteen thousand effective men ; and was almost destitute of 
many articlea which imoort strength as weU as cooxfort to an 

02 
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army* As it was in .the power of the enemy to idioose their 
point of attack, this Ibrce was necessarily divided, A part were 
stationed in the city, a part at Brooklyn, on Long Manjif and 
smaH detachments at various other posts. 

23.' In the beginning of July, admiral and general Howe ar- 
rived in thfe harbor of New- York. They were accompanied by 
a powerful naval force, and by an army of twenty-four thousand 
men, abundantly supplied with military stores. The troops 
were landed on Staten Island, a position from which idterior 
movements could most conveniently be made. 

24. General Washington, presuming that the first attack 
would be made upon the posts at Brookl3rn, strengthened it by a 
detachment of troops from the city, and gave^ the command of 
it to general Putnam. On the 22d of August, the British forces 
were landed on the opposite side of Long Island. The two ar- 
mies were now about four miles asUnder, and were separated 
by a range of hills, over which passed three niain roads. Ya- 
nous circumstances led general Putnam to suspect that the ene- 
my intended to approach him by the road lesuling to his right, 
which he therefore guarded with most care. 

25. Very early in the morning of the 26th, his suspicions 
were strengthened hy the j^proach, upon that road, of a column 
of British troops, and upon the centre road, of a column of 
Hessians. To oppose these, the American troops were mostly 
drawn from their camp, and in the engagements which took 
place, evinced considerable bravery. ' 

26. These movements of the enemy were but feints to divert 
the attention of Putnam from the road which led to his left, 
along which general Clinton was silently advancing with the 
main body of the British army. The report of cannon in that 
direction gave the first intimation of the danger which was ap- 
proaching. Th^ Americans endeavoured to escape it, by re- 
turning, with the utmost celerity,. to their camp. They were 
not able to arrive there in time, but were intercepted by general 
Clinton, who drove them back upon the Hessians. 

27. Attacked thus in front and rear, they fougEt a succession 
of skirmishes, in the course of which many were killed, many 
made prisoners, and several parties, seizing favourable oppbr* 
tunities, forced thejr way through the enemy, and regained the 
camp^ A bold and vigorous charge, made by the American 
general, lord Sterling, at the head of a Maryland regiment, 
enabled a large body to escape in this manner. This regiment, 
fighting with desperate bravery, kept a force greatly superior 
engaged, until their comrades had paased by, when the few who 
survived, cegwmj^to resist, surrendered to the enemy. 
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'^ tb^ loss T)f tbe Americaos, in Idlled, wcamded, aoid pii- 
IMMnS) VfmMerMy exceeded a Uiottsand. Atnong ihe laitter 
mste gitfenis Siillivan, iSterBag, and Weodhull. The total loss 
<Bf tbe cnomy vv^us less thac four hundred. They encamped st 
eipft before tfie Astierican lines ; and the next day began to erect 
Ibftttai^ within mx hundred yards of dieir lefl. 
, 29. While the battle was raging, general Washington passed 
l>V«rto Brooklyn, where he witnessed, with inexpressible anguish, 
Hie destnsic^on of his best troops, from which, such was the su- 
p^icnity "of the enemy, it was impossible to save them. Finding 
me men dispirited by defeat, he determined to remove them to 
ttie c5ty. T^ retreat was eflfected, on the night of the 28th, 
^wMi such silence and despatch, that be^n^ tibe suspicions of 
Ae enemy were excited^ the last division of boats was beyond 
the reach ef tlieir fire. 

30. $0 i^heartened were the militia, that they deserted by 
companies { and even the regular troops were infected by their 
exsmple. Near the middle of September, the commaader-in- 
chief, fearing to be enclosed in the city, retired to the heights of 
fia^^m. The enemy immediately took possession. A few 
<ky« afterwards, a fire broke out lyhich consumed about a thou- 
sand houses. 

31. General Washington, after reflecting upon the events 
^t^ch had ahready occurred ; after considering the inexperience 
of his troops, the conditi6n of the country, and the distance of 
the enemy from their resources^ determined to adopt a cautious 
system of warfare ; to risk at present no general engagement ; 
to harass and wear out the enemy by keepioig them in conthiual 
motion; and to inspire his own troops witii courage, by engaging 
tibem in skhrmishes, in all cases where success was probable. In 
one, fought on the sixth of September, the brave colonel Knowl- 
ton was killed ; but the result was so decidedly favorable to the 
Americans, that the troops recovered their spirits j and the general 
was confirmed in the system he had adopted. 

32. The movements of tiie enemy, in tiie beginning of October, 
indicated an intention of gaining the rear of die Americans, and 
cutting off thdr communication with the eastern states. The 
anny, therefore, quitting Haerlem, moved northward towards 
White Plains. General Howe pursued, making several attempts 
to bring on a general engagement, which Washuagton avoided 
by i^ful changes of position. A partial action was fought, on 
^ 2Sth of October, m which the loss on both sides was nearly 
equaU 

33. Rnding his airfagonist too cautious to be drawn into the 
«pen fidd, and too J^ong to be attadced in his entrexichaaentg. 
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general Howe'dctermined to retam towards New-Tork, and a^ 
tack forts Washington and Lee, situated opposite to eadi olber 
on the banks of the Hudson, and about t^ miles above the tSSof* 
In these forts, garrisons had been left, from a wish to preserve 
the command of this important river. That in fort Washingtda, 
consisting in part of militia, amounted to two thousand sev^a 
hundred men, under colonel Magaw. ' 

34. On the 16th of November, four divisions of the enemy^ 
army, led by their principal officers, attacked itvin four dilBfereBt 
quarters. The garrison, and particularly the riflemen undaf 
colonel Rawlings, fought bravely. The Germans were several 
times driven back, wiSi great loss. But these combined and 
vigorous attacks were at length successful. The adimunition in 
the fort being nearly exhausted, and all the out posts driven in; 
the commandei*, on being a second tune summoned, agreed to 
capitulate, on honorable terms. This Was the severest blow th6 
Americans had yet felt. The loss of the enemy, however, in 
killed and wounded, was supposed to be twelve hundred men. 

35. Fort Lee was immediately evacuated, the garrison joining" 
general Washington. He had previously, with one division rf 
his army, crossed over into New-Jersey, leaving the other, undi^ 
the command of general Lee, in New- York. His force, eve* 
when augmented by the garrison, consisted of but three thousand 
effective men, and they were destitute of tents, of blankets, an4 
even of utensils to cook their provisions. His first station was 
Newark ; but the enemy pursuing him, he was compelled t0 
retreat successively to Brunswick, to Princeton, to Trenton, and 
finally to cross the Delaware into Pennsylvania ; aiid so close 
was the pursuit, that the advance of the British army was often 
in sight. 

36. Small as was his force when liie retreat began, it dimi- 
nished daily. On the last of November, many of his troops 
were entitled to their discharge, and not one of them coi^d b6 
persuaded to continue an other day in service. Such he feared 
would be the conduct of the remainder, whose time would expire 
at the end of the year. In this extremity, he urged general Lep 
to hasten to his assistance ; but that officer, having other pur* 
poses in view, delayed his march. He called on the militia of 
New-Jersey and Pen isylvania, but none obeyed his call. The, 
population around him were hostile or desponding, and with^ieM 
all aid from an army whose career seemed near its termination. 

37. In this darkest hour in American history, general Howe 
issued a prodamjition ofttnng pardon to all who would declai^e 
their submission to royal authority. The contrast b0tweena 
ragged, suffering, retreatmg army, and a full-clad,, powerful, 
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4MttBe w^ had e^qpousedy and accept of pardon* Among them 
men M^.^bUowaf, and Mr. Men, who had been membera of 
Ae^o^HneBital Congress. 

' . 88» As file British army approached Philadelphia^ congress 
.^dgounled to 'Baltknerey* having previously' investCKi general " 
Washington with << full power to order and direct all things re- 
JutHFe^le the 4epaitment, uod to the operations of war." Such 
w^miteA ai^KHoty could not have been^placed m hajods more 
irerthy lo h^d it To the elastic eneigy of his mind, and his 
|ier£ect sdf-jpossesnon in the most decorate ckcumstances, is 
Ammce. m«kgreat degree, indebted for her independence. 

89. On 4ke tlay that he was driv^i over the Delaware, the 
JMliab tot^ possession of Rhode Island. On the 13th of De- 
^endber^ ^eneital Lee, having wandered from his army, was sur- 
•piiBed and ^en prisoner.^ In the en>eiience and talents of th^ 
officer, the peopjte ttyposed ^reat conndenoe, and they lamented 
U» tami Hke -that of aa «rmy. lb its iconsequenoes, his cs^iture 
4^6 ^»rMBdifee, Tlie commfOid of his division devolved upon 
Meral ^uttmii, whe^ooadiioted it pron^tly to g^aieral Wash- 
ngMi, amgmeiiing liis an«y ^ nearly seveoi thousand ^ective 



46i ^tiflieo WMcfc stpongftp were the enen^, that they regard* 
ladliie n^ids, fer so &^ defighted to csdl the patriots of that 
day, as almost subdued, aod^otdl>ted not that avigoroos attempt, 
Hvhenoier 4hief AoiM he die|>08ed to make it, would place in 
lhi^2lo«nfr 4fae handful ^of men before ^tb^n. They rioted upon 
fto.praider ^the cemitiy, vad ei^oyed in project the fruits of 
Ian aasnred attd "decisive victory. 

4t. WaaUogton saw^dMQt this tide of ill fortune must be stem- 
Yae^^4Miat fi^ea he i^Ued hack upon the ^aemy— ^r it would 
soon oven%'helm Ms cowntfy. He resolved to hazard aU that 
iRBs left in tme idgoroiis effort for victory. On the night of the 
2Slh Peocmb^ at Ifli6 iiead of two thouseoid four hundred men, 
im cronad ihe Ddkware at Trei^n, surprised a body of Hes* 
itenstetioned«t Ihalt place, took nine hnndred prisoners, and 
iBomedifltiedy vecrdssed,iiaving-lost but nine of his men. 

A2. 3%is mxdden and severe blow «wsdrened the enemy to ac- 
fivity. Cornwallis, who had repaired to New-Ywk, intrusting 
to his inferior officers the task of finishing the war, returned, 
with additional troops, to regain the ground that had been lost. 
He concentrated his forces at Princeton ; and sOon afler, Wash- 
ington, having been joined by a body of Penn^lvania militia, 
and persuaded the New-England troops to serve six weeks lor- 
ger, agadn crossed the Delaware and took post at Treyaton. 
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43. On the 2d of Jaittiaiy, 1777, the greater part of the Bri- 
tish army marched to attack the Americans. In the evening 
they encamped near Trenton, in fbU expectation of a hattie and 
victory in the morning. Washington, sensible of the inferiority 
of his force ; sensible too that Sight would be almost as fatal as 
defeat, conceiyed another bold project which he resolved in- 
stantly to execute. 

44. About midnight, having renewed hte fires, fa^ sHentty de- 
camped, and gaining, /by a chrcmtous route, the rear of the ^le- 
my, marched towards Princeton, where he presumed Conaws^ 
lis had left a part of his troops. At sunrise, the van of the 
American forces met unexpectedly two Britks^ regiments. A 
sharp action ensited ; the former gave way. At this ci^s, when 
ail was at sta^e, the commander4n-chief led the naain body t& 
the attack. The ^lemy were routed and fled. Fortanaldh|r tii0 
heroic Washington, though exposed to both fires^ and but a fevr 
yards distant from either party, escaped unhurt 

45. Instead of pursuing them, he presied f(»ward to Plince^ 
ton, where one reghnent yet remained. Part saved ^lemaelvei 
by a precipHate fl^t ; about three hondred were ttade prisesr 
ers. The Britidi loss in killed wa&upwmsds of one huadrei; 
the American was les^, but in the number were the Inrave geiw> 
ral Mercer, and several valuable offieers. Among the woimded 
vsraa lieutenant James Monroe, afWwards raised to the highest 
office in the gift of his fellow citizens. 

46. In consternation, the British army immediately ^ac«»t«i 
Trenton, and retreated to New-Bfims^ick. The inhabiteata^ 
resumuig their courage, and giving ftdl force to their rage, YfldA 
fear had smothered, took revenge for the Inutalities ^e^^ had 
suffered. The enemy wore driven from aU their fmsts -in Jlei^ 
Jersey, except Amboy aoul Brunswick, and the Amcrkaa am^ 
obtamed secure winter quarters at Morristown. 

47. The brOliant victories at Trenton and Prineeton raised, 
from the lowest depression, the spirits of the American people. 
They regained Washington as the saviour of his counti^* He 
became Uie theme of eulogy throughout Europe. And harag 
displayed, as occasions demanded, the opposite qualities of ca»* 
tion and impetuosity, he received the honorable wad approprialft 
appellation of the American Fabius* 
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CHAPTER XIX. 



CAMPAIGN OF 1777 



l^HE firiQB€« maiufested by i^aiigress, wh^ disaster and de- 
felt had afanoflt anniha^red the Anierlcaii army, entitles tibe 
fltonben to the gratitade and admiration of every fri^iMl of free- 
tan. They ei£&ited uyiyiiiptom of terror or. dismay, lliey 
toted to nose an mny to take the (dace of that which was to be 
dMninded at die end of the year ; and, made sensible by ex- 
fgrienee Aat diort enlistments had been the cause of most of 
te nugfortones of their country, they resi^ved that the new le- 
fles shodd be eidisted to serre three yeaors or during the war, 
St the opticm of the indiviifaial recruits. To defray exj^nses, 
tiiey made large emisnons of ^pmper money. And to e?ince their 
6m detera^oation to the wmrld, they solemnfy deckred that 
tfny would listffli to no t^rms of peace which requked a rdin- 
(foAaxisxA of their independence, or whidi should deprive othw 
xkUkms of a free trade to their ports. 

i. Rdying on the inveterate enmity of France against Great 
ftritun, they sent commissioners to thaX court, with instructions 
to solidt a loan of money, a supply of munitions of war, and an 
ieiiBowledgmeit of the independence of the United States* 
Hiese commisi^onerB were Dr. FranMin, Silas Dean, and Ar- 
te'Lee. Franldin arrived at Paris in December. The cause 
<4wh£eh he was the advocate, and his own great fame as a j^- 
I«o|rfier, procured him a flattering reception from all ranks of 
paopie. iUoerka, her minister, her struggle against oppressdon, 
be(Mtme the thanes of popular discourse,- and the government 
itseU was n»idered in sei^t prqpitious to her cause. 

04 The ministiy permitted arms, covertly taken from the 
pibfie araeniJs, to be conveyed to the United States. They 
e o i M rive d at the sale, in their West India idands, and even In the 
ports of France, of the prizes taken by American privateers. 
Hw v4lae of these priases made in the year 1776, was compu- 
te i^ five millions of doUars, and far exceeded that of the oi^ 
tines made by the enemy. 

4. So popular was the cause of the United States^ aid so 
ezaked the character j)i their military leader, that many 
French officers sought an opportunity of engaging in their ser- 
vice. Among these, the young Marquis de la FaJ-ette was most 
€onE|>idoii8 &f his rank, and most distinguished for his ardor 
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and enthusiasm. At an eariy period, he commuiuci^cd to the 
American agents hfa wish to join the republican armies. At 
first, they encouraged his zeal, hot leammg the disasters which 
preceded the victory at Trenton, they, witii honorable frankness, 
communicated the mformation to him, and added that they were 
80 destitute of funds, that they could not even provide forhb pas- 
sage across the ocean. 

5. ««If your eoantry,'* Ttplied the gaUant youlii, ^ is indeed 
Mdueed to^this eadvemity, it ia at this, moment that my departar^ 
to join her armieB wiU render h«r the most essential seraoe^" 
Hvimmedlal^ hired avessel to eonvaf him to Ammca^ wbeM^ 
he^arritied'in the spring of 1T77. He was nfim&A^ mib c«r* 
dial aAetiim by tiw people, beewift^the bosom Mend of W«A^ 
ingten, solicited perouseion to serve withoutf pajn, audi wamu^ 
pokiteduM^i^eneral h^tiie army. 

e« ^the lai^can^fMdgn^ moveprisoBem! bad' bM&t taten hj 
th«' Ryttisfa tban by the ianericans. They^ vena detalnedjai 
!New-¥iENdc> and were confined hi diurdies and^piiaondsipir 
whnre they emhired the extremity of wyetciiednewi; Thqr 
weie eKposed, without fipe and almost without dothes^ to tin- 
inclemency of a severe winter ; were o&^xh winledvfe vrititoat 
food, and when food was offered, it was but atBdssnbtepitKmoe, 
d&»age4 and hmthsonie. Many died of hunger, and^moreiof 
diaeaseer, produced by their complicated sufferlngBk 

7L Washington reoaonstrated with warmth, and^threalflHei 
retaliation. After hia victories in New-Jersc^, their tnfatewrt 
wa&less inhuman. An exdiange was agreed upon, bot^ mny, 
wiitti attemptingto walk from their places of confinement to w- 
V€S9f]ep9aEi^ed to convey theoa- away, fi^ smd eiroired in tib 
streets.. Yet in the^nidstof these unparalkled sumarin^ thif 
hadeaEhSraled fortitude moi« rare, and more hononl^letajn* 
man nature, than the highest dkplay of valor hi battle. Tftvei^ 
tice them to enlist in the royal anny, tiaey werO'pmttised rsUef 
from misery^ and the enjt^nnent of^aiMiadaiice. They*- rqected 
the ofilsr w^ disdain^; thus giving to tine weridthe^noblMt proof 
of die dbsence of all mercenary motive, and^of^ the doMtdtf 
and fisrvor of their davotioU'to tileir counti^ 

8. Near the end of May, the Am^rioea asn^, w f hkl f bai 
6een augmented by recruits to aimoat teir thqusand rann^ move! 
from Morristown, and took a strong positien ^ MxAdk^Q6k> 
The British, soon after, lefi; their eneampra^nt, and genei^ 
Howe endeavored, by various movements, to iiaAoc^- goiind 
Washington to quit his strong hold and meet ban on equal 
ground. But the latter, adhering to his Fabian syst^a of war* 
tate, detennined to remain in the position he bad choeem 
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d. Genenl Howe, chan^ng hi9 purpose, traii8p<Mfted his army 
to Staten Island. He there embariced sixteen ^oitsand troops * 
c»i board a large fleet, and, leaving Sir Henrj CHnton in com- 
mand at New-iork, put out to sea on the 26th of Julj. His 
destina^on was carefullj kept secret On ^e 3(Hh of August, 
the fleet entered Chesapeake bay, and rendered it certain ^at an 
attack upon Philadelphia was intended. The troops were landed 
at £& ferry, m Marjrland, fifty niiles south of &at city. 
' l(K The American amy immediately crossed the Delaware, 
and, pasdng through Philadelphia, directed its march towards 
die enemy. The peo{4e, weary of delays and indecisive move- 
ments, demanded mat a general engagement shouM be hazarded 
for &e defimce of the metropolis. Washington, jridding to tiheir 
wishes, took aposition on the eastern bank of Brsmdywine creek, 
and in the direction of the enemy's route. 

11. On the eleventh of September, the Bri&h army i^peared, 
juEid, crossing t^e creek at several fords, commeheed an attack 
^Km the American riri|t^ which, after a short resistance, gave 
way. The odier divi^on^, successively attacked, gave way in 
like m^tnner, and the rout becoming general, a retreat was or- 
dered to Chester. 

' IS. Several portions of tiie American army, particulariy a 
brigade firom. Yirgiiiia, exhil^ed in this batfle great &rmness and 
bravery. The nusconduet of others rendered tiidr bravery 
unavi^^ng. The American loss amounted to twelve hundred ; 
the Britkdi tono more than hatf that numbm*. The Marquis de 
h Fayette took part in the engagement and was wounded. The 
next dsLJ9 &e army retired to Philadelphia, and soon ai^ to 
BfeacHng, where a quantfty of stores had been d^KMUted. The 
retread was performed wUhottt a murmur, although many marched 
vi&eotehoes, and ^ept on the ground without blankets. On 
the 26th of September, general Howe entered Philadelphia in 
trimnpfa, Congress having previously removedto Lancaster. 

18. The transactions of the contending annies at the north, 
since ^e termination of the expedkion to Canadli, now demand 
our attention. The Americans halted at Crownpoiht, the British 
at St. Johns, and both empl<y|red the remainder of the summer 
m bonding vessda and making preparatimiatb secure the com« 
gsand of lake Champlain. ' 

' 14. On the 11th of October, 1776, the American and Bridsh 
s^piadrons met, oolonel Arnold, who had been a sailor in his 
yoa^, commanding the former. After a t^rt contest, the 
enemy, not being H^ able to bring their whole force into action^ 
retired. 1^ next day, they returned to the combat, and b^ng 
greatly 8Hp^(Hr, drove the Asseriean s<piadron be&re them, to 
^ P 
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If the head of the lake. A sharp action then took place; tbeoffi 
cers and men fought gallantly, hut Arnold losmg a part of his 
force, and perceiving defeat to be inevitable, ran the renoainder 
of his vessds on shore and set them on fire* 

15. Wmter approaching, governor Carleton returned with hi? 
troops to Canada. General Burgoyne, who had served under 
him during the last campaign, made a voyage to £ngland to con- 
cert a plan for future operations. It was determined that a 
powerful annj, departing from Montreal, should proceed, by 
way of lake Champlain, to the Hudson, with the view of obtam- 
ing, by the^co-operation of the army at New-York, the entire 
command of that river. AH communication between the states 
of New-Engiand, and the others lying south of them, would thus 
be prevented^ Either section, alone and imsimported, could, it 
was supposed, be easily subdued ; sU^ the whole strength of die 
nation might then be directed against ike other. 

16. Nothing was omitted which might insure the success of 
this project. Seven thousand choice troops, to be sent firom 
England, were allotted to the service* They were supplied with 
an excellent train of brass artillery, and with everv thing which 
could add to their efficiency as ah, army. The command was 
given to Burgoyne, and several officers of distinguished reputa* 
tion were selected to serve under him. 

17. GeneralSchuylerofNew-York,a worthy officer, whose 
tsdents were solid but not brilliant, had the chief command of 
the northern department He was indefatigable in making pre- 
parations fcHT defence ; and such was his zeal in the cause of in-^ 
depenchence, and such his deserved popularity in his native state* 
that he^doubtless accomplished more than ^ny other person coula 
have dpne. Still, at a late period in the £^rlng, the fbrtifica- 
ti^is were incomplete, and but few troops or n^mitlons of war 
were coUected. 

18. Very eariy in ihe season,: Burgoyi^ arrived at Quebec. 
He immediately de^atched colonel St Leger with a party of 
regulars, tones, and Indians, by the way of the St Lat^nce to 
Oswego, directmg him to proceed thenqe to the Mohawk, andl 
join hkn at Albany. With the msdn army, augmented, in Cana* 
da, to ten thousand men, he hastened to Ticonderoga, before 
which he appeared on the first of July. On his way, he held a 
conference, at the river Bouquet, witii a large number of savages, 
whom Britif^ ap;enls had persuaded to join the army. 

19. Tb» ^umson of Ticonderoga, which was then commanded 
by generi»l St Clair, was insufficient to defend it against so 
powerful a force.. It was evacuated in the night of die 5th» th^ 
troops crossing lake Champlain and retreating towanbC2Q|Stktony 
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fh Vermont. The enemy pursued, and on the morning of &ie 
7&, their van overtook and attacked the American rear, under 
cbloneb Francis and Warner. The action was warm and well 
contested ; but other troops arriving to the aid of the Brkish, 
the Americans were compelled to give way. 

20. The retreat now became precipitate and disorderly ; ^e 
pursoil ranid and persevering. At lencth, ^ rmiUican army, 
diminished in number, exhausted by tatigue, and di^rited by 
misfortunes, arrived, by various routes, at fort Edwuxi, on the 
Hudson, the head-quarteirs of ge^ieral Schuyler. These disas- 
trous events spread terror and dismay dirougfaout the land. The 
people, ignorant of the weakness of the army,'attrS>uted i|d re- 
treat to cowardice or treachery, and tremUed at the dangers 
which menaced them from the British, Germans, and savages. 

21. The royal foxces, elated by success, proceeded through 
the w^demess towards fort Edward. 'Dielr jurogreBs was dow 
ahd toikK)me. General Schuyler, on their approach, evacuated 
die f(Hi, and rethred across the Huckon Ux Sariitoga. Soon ^- 
ter, he descended the river to Stillwater ; and, tiie BritJdi con- 
tinuing to advance, he retreated, on tiie 14tfa of August to^the 
Islands at the conAience of the Mohawk and Hudson, a few 
miles north of Troy. About tiie same time, intelligence was 
lecdved, that St Leger, having penetrated from Oswego to the 
Mohawk, had laid siege to fort Scfac^Ier, dtoated hi tiie presei^ 
township of Rome. 

22. The American general, before leavhig fort Edward, is- 
sued a proclamation caUing to his aid the mlitia 6f New-Eng- 
land and New-fork. Aroused hyibe danger, muhitttdes obeyed / 
his caU. Yermcmt poured forth her daring Green-MoUntam' 
boys ; tiie other states of New-England thdr hardy yeomuiry, 
ardent in tiie cause of freedom ; New-Tork, her vsdiant sons, 
indignant at this invasion of her territory, and determined to 
|H*otect their property from pillage and destruction. These be- 
set tiie hivaders on every side, impeding tiieir progress, cutting 
otf their supplies, and fatiguing them by incessant attacks^ 

23. Bui^oyne, finding it difficult to transport his provisions 
through the wildenbess, despatched dolonel Baum, with five hun- 
dred Hessmns, to seize a quantity of beef and flour which the 
Americans had collected and deposited at Bennington. FortUf> 
naddy, general Stark, at the head of a party of New-Hampdiire 
militia, had just arrived at that pjaoe, on Ms way to the main ar* ^ 
my, ai^ bec^ joined by volui^eers firom the inunediate neigh- 
bcnrhood. Baum, aicertaining tiieir nimiber to be greater thm 
his own, halted near Benmngton, erected breastworks, and ^nt 
back for a reinforcement ^ 
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24. In several skintuaheb between small detadunents, tKe 
militia were\uuformly successfuL This sharpening Aeir ooQ* 
rage, Stark resohed to attack the mam body. On the IGA of 
Aagast, a fierce and sanguinary battle took place. For two 
hours, the Hessians fougl^ bravely, but their works, assaidted 
by braver troopci, were at length entered, and most of the de* 
tachment either killed or made prisoners. 

25a Juitt after thi9 action bad terminated, colond Breyman 
arrived with the reinforcffitnent s^it to Bauxki. The militia, s^ 
prehending no dangeri had disqpersed in pursuit of plunder or the 
fugitivtes. By carelessness was nearly lost all that by valor had 
been gained. Ham^y, at this critical juncture, colonel Warner 
arrived from Manoiester with a continental regiment, and im- 
mediatdy feU i^on Breyman. The militia, rdlying, hastened 
to his aid. The battle continued until sunset, when the enemy 
retreated, and undercover df the ni^ the greater part ^ected 
their escape. 

36. TlUtlde of fbrtune was now turned.. The decisive victory 
at Beluuiigton difibsed coi^ence and joy.\ The friends of m^ 
dep^idence, before depressed by disaster and defeat, were now 
«mlmated by th^ prospect, whi^ stKldenly qfUrst upon theno, of 
a ^mous victory over an arrogant and onee drc^ed enemy 
The greateift z^d iuod activity wer^ ever^ ntliere displayed 
Again crowds of m^ilia fiodced to tbe republican camp« 

27. In a few days, cheering intelligence arrived from fort Sehny** 
ier. The gsofrison fmd^r coldjete Gansevooit and Willet, had, 
in the midst of the most dIsJcoiiMgiag ciTcums^ces, made a gaL> 
lant defence agamst the forces Of St. Leger. Creneral H^rki* 
mei*,;marching widi e^ht hdndred iMiHa to Iheit relief, fdl into 
an ambuscade, iva» defbat^ and slaiil ; but a Istrger pai^ was 
speedily c<^6ot^d and immediatdy despatdned, under general 
Arnold, upOn the same ^esrwhce, < 

28* The Indians, ahbniMd by theirapproach, and fatigued and 
disgusted by the fn'otracted labors of the siege, tin^ataaed to 
abauidon St. Leger, ii he woidd not r^&!i<iuish hi^ enterprise. 
He reluctantly consented, and with the loss of his l^a^age and 
stores retreated to M<»fepesd. Burgoyne was thus deprived of 
his expected co-qp«*ation, and th»mUitia of that part bf the state 
were enabled to join the Am«rican army. 

29. The disasters whidi befell this army at the coinmeiu:&* 
ment of the campaign induced congress to recall the generals 
who coa^tmianded it, and to oppokA^ in their places, generals 
Crates, Linet^ and AmoU. Having the ccmtrol of more abnn* 
dant and powerftd means, &ey a(;ted with more enei^ and 
boldness. Gates, leaving the encampment on tfie islands, to 
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y/fbSch Schuyler liad retreated, advanced, in die beginning of 
September, to the neighborhood of Stillwater. 

30. Bui^jne, after the defeat of Baum, was obliged to have 
recour9<^ , for provisions, to the magazines at fort George. The 
laborious task of lansporting thm through the wOdemess to 
the Hudson being acc< >mplished, he moved forward, and on the 
17th of September, encamped within four miles of the Ame- 
rican army. 

• 31. The next day, the first battle of SdUwater was fougnt 
It was begun by aldrn^shes between die scouting parties of the 
two armies, which were respectively and repeatedly reinforced, 
until nearly the whole of each was engaged. Both fought whh 
determined resolution ; they alternately drove and were driven 
by each other. A continual blaze of fire was kept up. M^n, 
and particulariy officers, dropped every moment and on every 
side. Night put jan end to the conflict. 

32. The American army retired to their camp ; the British 
lay on their arms near the field of battle. The loss of the former ' 
was three hundred and nineteen ; that of the latter exceeded 
fi^e hundred. Each claimed the victory ; the consequences of 
defeat were felt by die British alone. Their hopes of success 
were diminished, tiieir Indian allies, the Oanadkns and tones, 
were disheartened and deserted them. 

33. Pressed on all sides, Burgoyne made frequent and ur- 
gent applications to Sir Hemy Clinton, at New-York, for wl, 
and informed him that, in expectation of such aid, he would 
maintain his present position until the 12tii of October. He 
dimini^ed the allowance of provisions to his soldiers, and having 
waited until the 7th, without receiving any intdligence from 
Clinton, determined to make another trial of strength witii his 
adversary. 

34. He made dispositions to commence tiie action with the 
ri^t vring of his army ; Gates, discovering his design, made 
a sudden and vigorous attstck upon the leil. lu a short time, 
the whole of both armies was engaged. This battle was furious, 
obstinate, and more bloody tiian tiie other. Arnold was emi- 
nently distir^ished for his bravery and rashness. Towards 
night, the enemy, who had fought with desperate valor, gave 
way. A part of their works were stormed and taken, and 
more tiian two hundred men made prisoners. 

35. Darkness put an end to this action also. The Ameri- 
cans lay upon their arms near the enemy's lines, intending to 
renew the battie tiie next day ; but Bui^oyne, during the nidit, 
witbhrew to a stronger position. Gates forbore to pursue, be- 
lieving that a bloodless victory was now in his power. 

P2 
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36. In th^ mefem time^ Sir HeAry CliBlQ& despatched geinml 
Yaughan with three thousand mien, to endeavor to relieve Eur* 
gojne. He ascended the Hudson, and on the axth of October, 
assaulted and tdok fbrt Montgomery ; but instead of hastening 
forward, he^ ccsr^umed a whole week in pillaging and burning 
Esopus, and oth^ flourishing villages on the river. He perhaps 
expected that this waxkton destruction of property would dr^w 
off a part of the forces under Gates ; but it had no other effect 
than to exaspei'^tte the ii^abltants^ 

37. Bui^oyme, perceiving^ thstt his antiagonist was endeavor- 
ing to surround Mm,, retreated to Um heights of Saratoga. The 
Americans pursued^ keeping a sufficient force on the east bank 
•f the riv«!r to prevent h^ from crossing. The situation of 
the Britidb fat)ops was, now distressing in &e extreme. Manj 
of thfieir most ^hied officers kad bcKsn killed. Their strength 
was exhausted by incessant exertion ; they were almost encir- 
cled by their enemy, and Were greatly annoyed by a continual 
and destructive cannonade. From this forlorn condition but 
one mode of escape r^maSned, a, forced march in the night to 
fort George. This expedient was resolved on, and preparations 
were made ; but the scouts sent out return^ with intelligence 
that all the passes were guarded by strong bodies of militia. 

38. An account of provisions was then taken, and a supply 
for no more than three days was found on hand. No hope of 
rescue within that time could be indulged. Burgoyne summon- 
ed his pmc^al officers to a council. It is said that while de- 
liberating, a cannon bsdl crossed the table around which they 
sat. By their unanimous advice,' he opaaed a "negotiation with 
the American geheral, and on the 17th of October, surrendered 
his whole army prisoners, of war. 

39. Great were the rejoicings occasioned by this glorioiis 
victdry. Many supposed it wotdd terminatie the contest.^ In 
the joy of success, all feelings of resentment were foi^otten 
From regard to the ffeelings of the vanquished, general Gates, 
while they were piling their arms, kept the victorious troops 
within his camp. The British officers, in social converse with 
tlie Americans, were led to forget their misfortune, and the 
troops, when on their maich to Massachusette, did not Veceive 
from the people that vindictive treatment which their distressing 
depredations, and those of their fellow soldiers tinder Yaughan, 
would have excused, if not justified. 

40. Against this band of marauders, general Gates marched 
soon- after the capitulation was signed ; but on learning the fate 
of Burgoyne, they retired to New- York. About the same time, 
the garrison left at Ticonderoga, having rendered thieir cannon 
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viseless, returned to Canada, and the noHhem department wae 
restored to perfect tranquility. 

41. Wtme t&6 exertioner of the northern army were #cr^«ranied 
iy brilliant success, that of the 86u^, ecjpiallj brs^e aiml meri^ 
torious, but enfeebled br the detadimenis wfaiefa Wariiingtoii 
^nerousIjT spared to Crates, sustained cBstresfiing relverses* 
The greatest was at Germakitown, hi &e vicuntj of KiUadel- 
phia, where the mam bodj of the enemy was stationed. 

42. Upon tiiis body, at sunrise, on ^e fourth of October, the 
American general made a bold and vigorous attack. So sudden 
^d spirited was the onset, that the enemy, unable to sustain it, 
fled, and a complete victory appeared in prospect. But six Bri- 
tish companies, while retreating, threw themselves into a large 
stone house, from which, lb entire safety, they poured a destruc- 
tive fire upon the American troops. The pursuit was arrested, 
and much time consumed in a vain attempt to demolish this for- 
tress. 

43. The fugitives rallied, and turned upon the assailants. 
Confusion followed, and a thick fog, vfhich that moment arose, 
increased it. The different divisions, ignorant of the po^tlbns 
and success of the others, uncertain even as to their own, acted 
with indecision and timidity. A relreat was therefore directed, 
imd the troops withdrew in good order. 

44. In this action, in which fortune snatched victory from the 
grasp of the Americans, they sustained a loss of twelve hundred 
men ; that of the British was less than six hundred. But the 
vanquished sustained no loss of reputation nor confidence. Their 
country applauded the boldness of the attempt, and the enemy 
felt hi^er respect for ^heir courage and discipline. 

45. The British army soon after lefl Grermantown, and 
marched to attack the American posts on the river Delaware 
below Philadelphia. On the 28d of October, a body of twelve 
hundred Hessians, commanded by coant Donop, made an intre- 
pid assaiilt upon the fortifications at Redl^ank. They were re- 
pulsed with great loss, and their gallant leader killed. 

46. Fort Mifflin, on Mud feland, was next attacked. For six 
days it was bravely defended. It iVas then evacuated, the works 
having been almost demolished by the enemy's artillery. Pre- 
parations being made for a second assault, %vith a much laigcr 
P)rce, upon the post at Red Bank, that was also evacuated, and 
thus was opened a free communication between the British army 
and their fleet, which had sailed round to the mouth of the De- 
laware. 

4T. After several movements of the respective armies, which 
nad no important result, general Washingtonwitiidrew to whiter 
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quarters in the woods of Valley Forge, His troops were desti- 
tute of shoes, 8^d might have been tracked by th^ blood of th^ 
feet They passed the wlnt^ in huts, sufiemi extreme distress 
from want or clothing and of food, but endured their privations 
without a murmur. How strong must have been their love of 
liberty ! Witti what lively gratitude ought a prosperous countiy, 
indebted to them for the most valuable blessings, to rememb^ 
their sufferings and services ? 



CHAPTER XX. 



:;ampaign of itts 



WHILE the American armies were contending in tlie field, 
(M* suffering in the camp, congress were occupied in the per- 
formance of duties important to the cause of independence. At 
first, this body possessed no powers, but such as were confen'ed 
by the credentials and instructions given, by the state legislatures, 
to their respective delegates. EarlyJn 1776, a confederation of 
the states was proposed ; but until the 15th of November, 1777, 
all the obstacles to the measure could not be surmounted. 

2. The " Articles of Confederation" then adopted by Con- 
gress, and subsequently nU^ified by the several assemblies, bound 
the states in a firm league of friendship with each other, for their 
common defence and the security of their liberties. Del^ates 
were to be annually appointed, who, when assembled in con- 
gress, were authorized tp carry on war, to make peace, and to 
exercise the powers of sovereignty in relation to foreign nations. 
They were also authorized to determine the number of men, 
and the amount of money to be raised, and to assign to each state 
its just proportion. 

3. But so unwillii% were the states tp relinquish their recei^y 
a^3umed independence, that they withheld from congress the au-i 
tnority to msd<e laws which should operate directly upon ^ 
people ; and reserved to themselves the sole right of raising their 
^ropi>rtions of money in such manner as each might deem most 
expedient. 

4. Congress also effected a thorough reform of tiie commis- 
fmy department, in which scandalous frauds had been committed 
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And in order to hitrodace a uniform system of tactics and 
diddpline, they resolved that an inspector-general sdiould be ap^ 
pointed. Subsequientlj they elected to £at office the Baron 
Steuben, a native of PrcussSa, who had served in a high stadon in 
the army of Frederic the great, and waa well versed in ike sys- 
tem of msinoeuvres introduced by that celebrated eommander. 

5. The signal victory at Saratoga exalted the reputation of 
Ihe confederated states, in every part of Europe. The !FVench 
ministry no longer hesitated to acknowledge their independence. 
X)n the sixth of F^ruary, they conclud^, with the AmeHcan 
commissioners, treaties of commerce and of alhatice, in which 
&ey generously assented to terms highly advantageoui^ to the 
states. Inbis event, bo flattering to tfie hopes and the pride of 
Ihe people, occasioned the liveliest joy, and the most ardent 
'gratitude to France. 

6. Among t!be people of dreot Britahi, the defea|; of thdr 
favorite gener^ produced astonishment, dismay, and IndilgnktiQn. 
The most brilliant success was andc^ted ; the most ignomi- 
nious resiitt had occurred. The pMe of the ndtioli was Emftiled, 
and tbey who had disapproved of thb war, poured upon the 
ministry a torrent of invective. To Increase the bfttemess of 
iheir cnagrin, diey soon leained the course which theh* hi^redi- 
taiy ehemy aiid rival had resoljred to pursue. 

7. It was now determined & die Cabinet, tograiit to America 
an that she had demanded, in the beginning of me contest. An 
act was passed, declaring that parliament would not^ hi future, 
impose any tax upon the colonies ; and commissioners were sent 
over^ authorised to proclaim a repeal of all the offensive statutes, 
and to treat with the constituted authorities of America. 

8. The commissioners, arriving at Philadelphia in the spring, 
communicated to congress the terms offered by Great Britain, 
which were at once unanimously rejected. Failing in the use 
of direct and hohorkble means, they attempted bribery and cor- 
ruption. I'o Joseph Reed, a general in the army and a mem- 
ber of congress, an offer v^as made of ten thousand pounds 
sterling, and any office within his majesty's gift in 1h^ Colonies, 
if he ^'ould endeavor to effect a reunion of the two countries. 
*^ I am not worth purchasmg,'* he nobly relied, " but such aa 
i tun, the king of Great Britain is not rich enough to do it.*' 

9. Oh receiving official notification of the tr^es concluded 
^vitii he^ revolted colonies. Great Britain dedared vrar agamst 
Fr^ce ; and the ministry, presuming that assistance woidd be 
sent them, transmitted orders by the commissioners, that Phila^ 
delpihia should be evacuated, and the royal troops concentr^ed 
at New-York. The execution of these orders devolved upon 
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sir Henry Clinton, who, general Howe badng resigned, had 
been appointed eommander-in-chief. On the 18tk of Jjune, the 
enemy cuiitted the city, and marehed slowly eastward. 

10. Washington, leaving his huts in the forest, hung upon tbe 
rear of the British army, watching for a favorable opportunify 
to. offer battle. On arriving at Monmouth, in New-Jerscj, 
general Lee, who had lately been exchanged, was ordered to 
take thexommand of five thousand men, and, early in the morn- 
ing of the 28th, unless the;*e should be powerful reasons to the 
contrary, to commence an attaclc. He was assured, that the re- 
sidue of the sftrmy should follow and give him support. 

11. Lee made dispositions to attack accorditigly, but perceir- 
ing the main body of the enemy returning to meet him, he 
retreated. Washington, advancing to render the promised sup- 
port, saw him retiring, rode forward and addressed him in lan- 
guage implying disapprobation of his conduct. He then directed 
him to form his men, on groimd which he pointed out, and th^fe 
oppose the progress of the enemy. 

12. These o^rs were executed with firmness. A warm en 
gagement ensued, and Lee, when forced from the grou^ 
brought off hk troops in good order. Washington, at this n^ 
ment, arrived with the main body of his army, which joined fc 
the action, and compelled the ei^emy to fall back to the postton 
firom which Lee had been drivei^ 

13. The day had been intensely hot; it>vas now almost daric, 
and tiie troops were much fatigued. Further operations were 
therefore deferred until the next* morning. In the nighf^ mr 
Henry Clinton silently left his position, and contmued his nq^drch 
to New-York., . His loss amounted to near five hundred loen ; 
that of the Americans to three hundred. Heat and exc^sive 
fatigue proved fatal to many. 

14. Lee, irritable and proud, could not forget the manner in 
which Washington had addressed him ; and in two pas^onate 
letters, demanded reparation. A court martial was instituted ; 
be was found guilty of misconduct on the day of battle, and of 
disrespod to the commander-in-chief, and was suspended from 
command for one year. He never afterwards joirSed th^ army, 
but died in seclusion just before the dose of the war. . 

15. The enemy taving entered New- York, Washington con 
ducted his army to White Plains. Congress returned to Phila- 
delphia; and in July received, with inexpressible joy^ a lottei 
from the count d' Estaing, announcing his arrival on the coast 
of the United States, witji a large fleet, which had been sei^ by 
the king of France, to assist them in their struggte €ot indepen- 
t^Dce, 
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16. The connt intended to sarprise admiral Howe in the De- 
laware^ but adverse winds detained him on the passage, until the 
Br^i^ fleet had sailed for New- York. He appeared before 
tbat harbor, but on sounding found diat his largest ships could 
not enter it. A combined attack, by land and water, upon the 
British forces at Newport, in Rhode Island, was then projected. 

17. General Sullivan, who had been appointed to command 
the troops, called upon the militia of New-£ngland to aid him 
in die entexprise. His army soon amounted to ten thousand 
m^:i, and", as he was supported by the fleet, he felt confident of 
success. On flie mnth of August, he toc^ a position on the 
north end of Rhode Island, and afterwards moved nearer to 
Newport Admiral Howe, having received a rehifprcement, 
now a|^)eared before the harbor, and the count instantly put to 
sea to attack him. 

* 18. While msddng the preparatory manoeuvres, a furious storm 
e«ne on, vibiA damaged and dispersed both fleets. As soon as 
the weather would permit, each conunander sought the port from 
which he had sailed. The army, intent upon their own object, 
Witoessed with joy the return of the French fleet ; and great was 
their dffiai^intment when the count announced his intention of 
proceeding to Boston to refit. The American officers remon- 
sti'aled, but he was inflexible and departed. 

19. The army, deserted by the fleet, could remain no longer, 
wHh safety, on tl:^ island, as the enemy might easily transport, 
W water, lai^ reinforcements fix)m New- York to Newport. 
wberal Sullivan inunediately retreated to his first position. He 
was pursued, and shortly after halting, was attacked by the ene- 
fisy* They were gallantly resisted and repulsed with loss. 

20. Tlie next day, the two armies connonaded each other, 
and the succeeding night the American general, deceiving the 
enemy by a show oi resistance to the last, made a skilful retreat 
to the continmit. A few hours afterwards, the British, received 
mush an augmentation of their force, that all resistance, on the 
part of the Americans, would have been vain. At the close of 
Ihe season, the French fleet sadled to the West Indies. 

21. During this year, the British troops and their allies dis- 
placed, in several instances, a degree of barbarity seldom equal- 
fed in contests between civilized nations. That they were con- 
tending agamst revested subjects, seemed to release them, in 
tb^ vieWy firom all regard to the common usaf^es of waf. The 
late alliance with France, the hated rival of their nation, increas- 
ed theur hostili^. Instead of striving to conquer an honorable ^ 
foe, th^thirsCed 8© for vengeance on a criminal and outlaw^j^^f- 

22. With euch vmdictive feelings, Wyomiog, a hap^ 
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flourishmg saUiencmt in PeJii^yli^mia, was afUck^ \>f a band 
of tories and Indians. The «aen were bu^tche^, the liouses 
burned^ and tlie cattle driven off or killed^ Tbose wl^ ba4 be^ 
made wl^aws and arpJums were left withpi^ ^^^^ ^ idUiout 
food. Seldom has war ^pread dlstre^ and rum over a mo4;edci- 
Ughtfnl region. New-B^&rd^ Martha's Yinexard, £^h^Borf 
and Cherry valley, were also visitied and ravageil by the e^eniy. 
All the property within reach was destroyed, and multitudes of 
peaceful and unoffending inhabitants were reduced to goyerty 
and wretchedness. 

33. But in no instance did the enemy evince n^oi*^ ferocious, 
unrelenting cruelty thap in their attack upon coloAel Bjaylor'a 
troop of light dragoons. While asleep hi a bam at Tapparii 
they were surprised by a party under ge^ei^ Gr^^ wJiq cop^, 
manded his soldiers to use, the bayonet duly, and to g^ve tibe re- 
bels no quarter. Incs^iiable of defence, they sued for mesej* 
But the most pratheticsupplicatioi]^ inrer^ heard without aw?ikei^ 
ing compJeiSsion in the commander. Nearly one half of th^ 
troop were killed^ To many, r^^ated thrusts were barba|*oud- 
ly given as long as signs of life remamed. Several who had 
nine, ten, and eleven stabs through the bpdy^ and were left fjjr 
dead, aflerwards recovered* A fi^w escaped, and^ forty ysr&^ 
saved by tha humanity of a BHtish captain, who dared to disQr 
bey the carders of his general. 

24. Late in the fall, the army und^r Washington erected buts 
near Middlebrook, in New-Jersey, in which they passed fte 
winter. In this campaign, but little on either side was accqnih 
plished. The alliance with France gave birth to e}q;)ecta^ns 
which events did not fulfil ; yet the presence of her fleets on iikp 
coast deraiiged the plans of the enemy, and induced theni to re- 
linquish a part of their conquests. At the close of the year, it 
was apparent that Great Britain had made no progress in thl^ 
accompitehni(»nt of her purposies. 
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CHAFFER XXI. 

CAMPAIGN OF 1T79. 

* t 

f 

THE campaign of 1779, was distrnguished by a change of ^ 
tfieatre of war, fh)m the ncMlhem io the southern section of the 
eonMeracT. Thidier the enemy were invited by die prospect 
ef eaaiSnr Tictory. The country was rendered weak by its scat* 
tered popolationy by the multitude of slaves, and by the numbef 
ef ttiiies intermingled with the whigs. 

3* Near the close of the preceding year, lieutenan&*cokm^ 
CSarapbell, with 2500 men, saHed from New- York to the coast of 
GcK^rgia, and landed his troops. Marching towards Savannah, th6 
casfkbaly he met on his route a small body of Americans, whom he 
Meated, and inmiediately took possession of the city. A de« 
tadmient ftom Florida under general Prevost invested Sunbury, 
winch, afier the fall of the capital, surrendered at discretion^ 
Tbeae were tiie onfy military posts in Georgia^ All the troops 
that could escape retreated into South-Carolina. 

31 Soon after the conquest of Greoi^a, general Lincoln took 
comnand i^ the American troops in the soudiem department. 
bi April, leaving South-Carolina, he marched into the interior of 
6eoi^; upon which the British army, entering the state he had 
left, Averted Charleston, the capital. Lincoln hastened back to 
its ^fadce. On hearing of his approach, the enemy retired to 
StQfio ferry. Thither Lincoln pursued tiiem. An indecisive 
action was foaght ; and a few darjrs afterwards, they continued 
di6ir retreait to Savannah. 

4« The heat of the season suspended farther operations until 
Ssptember. Coimtd' Estaing,v^ a fleet carrying 6000 troops, 
liMBn arrived on the coast. The two armies, in concert, laid siege 
to^ Savannah. At tiie eiq[>iration of a month, the count, inpatient 
wiMsf, in^sted Aat the siege should be abandoned, or that a 
combing assault upon the enemy's works should immediately be 
trade. C^eoeralLincolndeterminedupoDan assault GreatgaUan- 
try was diqpteyed by the French and American, but greater by the 
ibitUi tRwps, They repulsed the assailants, killing and wounding 
neaity^thousand men, and sustaining, on their part, but little loss. 
The eouat Pala8hi,a celebrated Polish nobleman, in the service of 
tlie states, was m<ntaBy wounded. The next day the siege was 
nlsed^ the French retoniing home, and the Americans to Sout^ 

6. In the nudst of these eventik general M^he>/{f^ s^ilipg^tf^^ 
New^Vofk, eondiictod an expecution against Yungipia. Qa the 
lOtli of Iby, he t«ok possession of P(»tsm()utb, without Qjjj^eh 
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tion, and ravaged, fortwo weeks, that city «id tbe adjacent country. 
The booty obtained, and the property destroyed, were of immense 
vahie. Before the expiration of May, the party returned to 
New-Torfc. 

6. Early in the season, colonel Clarke, of Virginia, who was 
stationed at Kaskaskia, on the Mississippi, achieved an eirter^rise 
conspicuous for boldness of design, and evincing uneonuson 
hardihood in its execution. With only one hundred and tlnr^ 
men, he penetrated through the wilderness, to St Vincents, a 
British post on the Wabash^ in the heart ef the Indian country. 
His route lay across deep s^^amps and morasses. For four oc 
five miles the party waded through water, often as high as the 
breast. After a march of sixteen days, they reached the town, 
which, having no intimation of their approach, mtrrendered' 
without resistance. A short time after, the fort capitulated. 
This fortunate achievment arrested an expedition which the 
enemy had projected against the frontiers of Virginia, and de- 
tached several tribes of Indians from the British interest. 

7. The atrocities committed at Wyoming, and at several setde- 
ments iii New- York, cried aloud for vengeance.— Congress, ai« 
rambling an army of 4000 men, gave the command of it togenerd 
Sullivan, and directed him to conduct it into the country inhablte(i 
by the savages, and retort upon them their own sysjem of warfarBi 
Of this army, one division marched from die Mohawk, the other 
from Wyoming, and both forming a junction on the Susqu^ian* 
nah, proceeded, on the 22nd of August, towards the Seneca lake. 

8. On an advantageous position, the Indians, in conjunctimi 
with 200 tories, had erected fortifications to oppose thdr progress. 
These were assaulted ; the enemy aft»r a slight resistance, pisfe 
way, and disappearedln the woods. As the army advanced into 
the western part of the state of New- York, that region now so fer- 
tile and populous, the Indians deserted their towns, the appearance 
of which denoted a higher state of civilization than had p^fee be- 
fore been witnessed in the North American wilderness. The 
houses were commodious; the apple and peach-trees numerous, 
and the crops of corn then growing abundant All were destroy- 
ed ; not a vestige x)£ human industry was permitted to exot* 

9. Having accomplished this work of veaageanoe,, severe but 
deserved, and essential to the future saffety of tiie wi^es, genardi 
*Bullivan n^med to Easton, in Pennsykaxda, where he arrived 
about the middle of October. His whole loss, by sickness 90A 
thfe en^my, amounted to but forty tnBiu 

10. On the first of July, general Tryon sitfieAfrom New-Yortc 
with a large body of troops, and kmding cm tia^ cok^t of Co&SMectl- 
cut, plundered New-Haven, and laW Fairfield and Norwalk in 
mshei. Bel*or<» his return, general Wayne, with a detachments from 
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the Amencan army, made a daring^ assault upon Sloney Point, a 
strong fortified post on the Hudson. About twelve at night, the 
troops, wlUi unloaded muakets, arrived before the lines* Thejr 
n«re rec^ved with a tremendous discharge of grape*shot and 
musketry. Rushingibrward, they mounted the walls, and using 
^m bayonet only, were soon in compile posses^n of the fort* 

ll. A more galbnt exploit has Beldom been performed; and 
ttie humanity of the victors was equal to ^eir valor. Notwith« 
landing the devastation? in Ck)nnecticut, and the butchery of 
Baylor^ troop, the scene of which was near, not an incBvidual 
siifiered a^»r resi^anoe had ceased. Of the enemy, sixty were 
UBed, and upwards of &ve hundred ms^e prisoners. The loss 
of the Americans was comparatively small. A gold medal, pre- 
sented by congress, rewarded the heroism of the victor. 

- li. In September, a Idoody naval battle was fought, near the 
coast of Sconafid, in whi^ John Paul Jones acquir^ the reputa-* 
ti<m of a daring and fortunate commander. He was a Scotchman 
by birdt, but had been appointed, by the American congress, a 
estptain in their navy, and then commanded a squadron fitlied out 
in ^he ports of France. At half pa^ seven in the evening, his own 
fl!m>, the Bon homme Richard, of 40 guns, engaged the Serapis, 
«i Bridsii irigate of 44. After the action had continued an hour, 
the two frigates approached so near to eaoh other that ^Jones, 
iBeising the opportunity^ lashed them togetlier. 

19. The battle now became furious, and the carnage horrible. 
■^Iie Serapis was on fire not less Uian ten times; and oflen both 
liigates were on fire at the same moment, presenting a sublime 
and dreadful spectacle. At leng^, the Alliance, one of Jones' 
squadron, came to his assistance ; but the two frigates being fast- 
ened together, msmy of her shot struck the Bon homme Richard. 
At ten o'clock, the Serapis surrendered. Her successful antago* 
nist was so shattered, that the crew were obliged to leave her im- 
mediately, and she soon aft^r sunk. The Pallas, which was also 
one of Jones' squadron, engaged at the same time and captured 
the Countess of Scarborougii. The squadron with the prizes 
then sa^ed for Holland, and arrived there in safety. 

14. At the close of the season, the northern army retired into 
wintar-quarters, one division near Morristown, in New- Jersey, 
and die other in the vicinity of Westpoint, an important post in 
f^ highlands. Here they endured severe and constant buffering 
fi^m cold, and nakedness, and hunger. Sometimes half tlie 
usual allowance, oilen less,* was distributed to the troops ; and 
more timn once the provisk)ns were wholly exhausted. 

15. Application for r^ef was made to the ma^trates of the 
imgfafoorhood,aiKi hitimations were given that provisions, so pres- 
sing w^re the wants of the army, would be seized by force, if not 
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furnished voluntarilf. The ma^strates prom|^y attended^ ^ 
call. They levied contributions arbitrarily from Uie people^ whot 
submitted to these exactions with a degree of patriotism equalled 
only by diat displayed by the soldiers in the patie^xt ^idteurance of 
distreai. 

16. Derangement in the finances produced these sufTericgs. 
Large sums had been annually raked and expended ; and the abHity 
of the people to pay taxes had progressively deereased. Td 90ffif 
deficiencies, paper money, to me amount of about one huipNlred and 
fifty millions of dollars, had be^i issued. This gradually depre* 
dated, and, at die close of 1779, thirty dollars in paper were dfao 
more value than one in specie. To purchase provisions witli dda 
money was at first difficvdt, and (hen m^posmble ; and cimgiQffil 
now found their funds ajod their credit exhausted. 

17. K change of system was necessary. For the supi^ of 
the army, each state was directed to fumx^ a caiain qoai^tity of 
provisions and forage. Loans were selieited from the pecfle, 
and neariy a million of dollars was raised by bills drawn i^on 
the American agents in £urq)e, in anticipation of loans which 
they had been authorized to procure. These expedients afforded 
but temporary and psotial refief. 

18. No class of persons sufiered more firom the dq^redatiott 
of paper money than the army^ and especially the officers. Thitf 
pay, even of those of tl» highest grade, was rendered insc^ieient 
to provide them with ' necessaiy clothing. Discontent b^an to 
pervade the whole army. It reqiured all the enthusiastic patriots 
ism which distinguishes the soldier of principle ; aH that ardtent 
attachment to freedom which brought them into the field ; all the 
influence of the commander-in-chief, whom they almost adiured) 
to retain in the service men whd felt theodsdves cruelly neglects 
ed by the country whose battles they fought 



CHAPTER XXIL 

CAMPAIGN OF 1780. 

•THE first milttary operations of the ei^my, in the year 178Q, 
were directed against Charkston, the capital of South-Carolhia. 
In the beginning of February, sir Henry Clinton appeared bdfoiB 
that place, at the head of a psvt of hb army. The assembly, 
whidi was tiien sitti^, delegated to governor Rutledgei a patriot 
of splendid talents, and to his council, "the power to do every 
thing necessaiy for the public good, except taking away the life of 
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»eitizen," and a<^rned« Armed wi& this extnMurv&iaiy power, 
be made great exertions to call into action the strength of the 
tftate, and to place its capital in a posture of defence. 

2. The people of the country disregarded his repeated calls. 
Not more than two hundred repaired to Charleston. The garrison, 
commanded by general Lincoln, consisted of a body of militia from 
the^:6untry,of the citizens, of one thousand North-Carolina mill- 
Ha, and of two thousand regulars. The number of the enemy, when 
dl th^ reinforcements had arrived, amounted to nine thousand. 

3. On the first of April, the siege was begun in form, by dm 
erection of works at the distance of eleveil hundred yards from the 
d^« On the 9th, the fleet, propelled by a strcMig wind, passed the 
forts on Sullivan's Island, without stopping to return thdr fire, and 
gamed entire command of the harbor. On the 14th, lieutenafit* 
colons Tarktdn surprised a body of cavalry, which, to preserve 
a communication widi the country, had been stationed at Monk's 
comer. Soon after, batteries were erected nearer the city, firom 
which die fire was incessant and destructive. 

4. Ah offer to capitulate was then made ; but the British com- 
mander refused to accept the terms proposed. On his part, terms 
were offered, which were rejected by general Lincoln. The siege 
was then pressed with increased vigor, and approaches made to 
within musket-shot of the American lines. The soldiers within 
were often killed at their guns by the enemy's marksmen. 

5. The citizens, whose intercession had induced general Lin- 
coln to determine to defend the place, perceiving that prepara- 
tions for an ^assault were in forwardness, and seeing no hope of 
relief or escape, now requested him to accept the terms which sir 
Henry Glmton had proposed. A negotiation between the two 
commanders was, in consequence, opened, and, on the 12th of 
May, the capitulation was signed. 

' 6. The capital having surrendered, measures were adopted to 
overawe the inhabitants of the country, and induce them to return 
to tibeir allegiance to the king. Garrisons were placed in different 
parts of the state, and 2000 men were despatched towards North- 
Carolina, to repel several parties of militia, who were hastening 
to the relief of^ Charleston. Colonel Tarleton, making a rapid 
march of one hundred and five miles in fifty-four hours, met, at 
the Waxhaws, aild attacked one of these parties, commanded by 
colonel Buford. His force being superior was soon victorious. 
The vanquished, ceasing to resist, implored for quarter; Their 
^cries were disregarded. Upwards of two hundred and ^(iy 
were killed, or too badly wounded to be removed from the field. 
This batfbarons massacre spread dismay throughout the country, 
and gave a sanguinary character to future conflicts. 
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Kitahltmia eitiier gave their parole as jj/komtrBi or sulMiiittied t<» 
become subjects of the king. Sir Hemy Cliaton, aft^rw«rd8» hf 
proclamaticm, discharged the former from their parole imd cbSM 
upon ail to embody as militfa in the service of Great Britam* la- 
dignant at this dishonorable conduct, which left them cmly the al* 
temative of fitting for or against their country, multitudes, sdz* 
ing their arms, resolved on a vindictive war with their iiivad^n. 

8. A party, who had taken refuge in North-Carolina, diom 
colonel Sumpter their leader. At the head of these, he retamed 
to his own state, attacked and defeated several scattered detach- 
ments from ttie British army. In one engagement, so decism 
Was his victory, tiiat nine only out of neariy three hundred cs^ 
caped. By a succession of gallant enterprises, he reanimated tbft 
friends of freedom, and a spirit of determined hostility to Great 
Britain was again manifested in every part of the state. 

9. This spirit was cherished by the approach, from the norths 
of 4000 men, principally continentals, under the command of ge-i 
neral Gates. On their march through a sterile country, they en-r 
dured all the evils and distresses of extreme famine. Lord Com- 
wallis, whom Clinton, on his return to- New- York, had left com- 
mander-in-chief, hastened to oppose, in person, this victorious ge- 
neral. He placed himself at die head of two thousand veterao 
troops who had before been stationed at Camden, on the north«n| 
border of the state. • ^ 

10. On the night of the 15th of August, he marched, with his 
whole forice, to attack the Americans in their camp at Clenaoiitt 
They, at the same hour, began to move towards Camden. The 
advanced parties met in the night and engaged. In several sk&Kr 
mishes which took place, the British obtained the advantage. 
This made a deep impression on the militia, whose i^irits were 
depressed by gloomy forebodings. 

11. When the morning da^vned, the enemy advanced to the 
attack. At the first onset, the Virginia militia fled from Ui^ 
field, and their example was foMowed by others* The continenj- 
tals, though Idl alone to contend with superior number^ mainr 
tained the conflict with great firmness. For a short* time, they 
had the advantage of their opponents, but were at length overr 
powered, and the flight became general. 

12. The fugitives were pursued by Tarkton's legion vn& re- 
lentless fury. When all were kflled, captured or dispersed^ the 
pursuers, wkh speed unchecked, took the route towards Sump- 
ter^s encanipment This active partizan, who had lately been 

. victorious in a skirmish, retreated precipitately, on bearing gf 

tiie defeat of Gates. At the Catawba ford, supposing he was 

beyond danger, he halted, thaA his troops, who were fatigued, 

ntjZbt repose* His sentinels slept at their posts, vk^n^ the legicm 
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idteiiitol^e«wberar|Lprq^aratioii» codd be made tor de* 
fence* Between wee aim four hundred were killed or wounded. 
The remainder were dispersed in the woods ; three hundred 
pffisonansi were released ; all the baggage and stores fellinto the 
power of the victors. 

13. Agadn supposing the state to be subdued, Comwallia 
adopted measures of extreme seventy to suppress every latent 
iiK^&ation to revolt. He directed that all who, havhig once 
subnutted, had lately given aid to the armies of congress, should 
be dq>rived of their property and imprisoned ; and that all, yrho 
had oace bom arms widi the British, and afterwards joined the 
Americans^ should suffer death. In consequence of these orders, 
several were executed, and many were reduced to poverty and 
wr^chedness. 

14. In these times of confu^on and distress, the mischievous 
eflbcts of slavery in Militating the conquest of the country, be* 
came apparent. As the daves bad no interest at slake, the sub* 
ji^ation of ^e states was a matter of no consequence to them. 
Instead of aiding in ks defence, they, by a variety of means, 
thi^ew the weight of ^ir little influence into the opposite scale. 

15. There were yet some citizens, who, in all fortunes, adhered 
«dth fetnness to Uie cause of independence. Of these, in one 
pSdTt of the state, general Sumpter was the leader, in sinother, 
general Marion. The cavalry of the latter were so destitute of 
the weapons of war, that they were obliged to cut their swords 
from die saws of the saw-mills. He was so successful in con- 
cealing himself in woods and marshes, that the eneipy were 
never able to attack or discover him. From tiiese dark retreats 
he often sallied ford), and fell unexpectedly upon parties of the 
enemy, when marching through the country, or posted in gar* 
tisons to overawe the inhabitants. In one of these sallies, he 
released one hundred and fifly continentals captured at Camden. 
Wb repeated and successful excursions preserved alive the spirit 
of resistance, and his high fame as a partizan was never tarnish* 
ed by any violation of the laws of war or humanity. 

16. Of those who submitted through fear, or from attach- 
ment to the royal cause, major Ferguson, a British officer of 
distinguished merit, was appointed commander. He was des- 
patched, by ComwalKs, into the western part of North-Carolina, 
where, other toriea joining bun, his force was augmented to 
1400 men. An enterprise against this party was concerted by 
the commadders of the militia, m the adjacent parts of the two 
Carolinas and Virgbiia. About the first of October, they, by 
urea*, exertions, assembled 3000 men at Gilberttown. From 
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these, fifteen hundred choice rifleni^n were selected; wfac^ 
mounted on the hest horses, hastened to the attack of Ferguson^ 
. 17. He awaited them on the top of King's mountain* The 
militia, in three divisions, led by colonels Cleveland, Shelby, and 
Campbell, ascended it in different directions. These divisions, 
suocesdvely arriving, were each repulsed ; but each, when the 
enemy by an attack from a different quarter, were recalled from 
pursuit, returned again to the charge. In this manner the ac- 
, tion was continued for an hour with great spirit. Ferguson was 
then killed, and with him expired the courage of his party, 
£ight hundred threw down their arms and became prisoners. 
One hundred and fifty were killed* Very few of the. assailants 
fell. 

18. Cornwallis, confident of his ability to subjugate the state, 
had followed Ferguson into North-Carolina. Receiving notice 
of his entire defeat, he returned and took post at Winnsborough* 
As he retired, Gates, who had assembled an army of 1400 men, 
advanced to Charlotte, where he determined to pass the winter. 
He was soon after recalled by congress, and, on the recommen- 
dation of Washington, general Greene was withdrawn from Hm 
northern army to take 'command of the department of the south. 

19. By the northern army, which, as has been stated, was 
posted at West-Point and Morristown, little more was attempted, 
during the year, than to watch the motions of the enemy, in iVew- 
York, and protect the inhabitants from their incursions. The 
troops unfed, unpaid, and unemployed, discovered, at various 
times, a disposition to mutiny. On these occasions, the British 
commander, by means of emissaries sent among them, invited 
tiiem to repsur to the city, where he promised them comfort and 
abundance. His invitations were disi^egarded. Relief from dis- 
tress was all they sought, and when that was obtained, they 
cheerfully returned to meir duty. 

20. In July, a French squadro^ under admiral Temay, bring 
ing 6000 troops, commanded by count Rochambeau, arrived at 
Rhode Island, which had previously been evacuated by the 
enemy ; they were inmiediately blockaded m the harbor diey 
had entered, by a British fieet Reinforced by these troops, 
Washington determined to attack New-York ; the army marched 
to stations nearer the city, and rejoiced in the hope of being able 

* to accomplish something for their country ; >but the arrivalfrom 
£ngland of another fleet, under admiral Rodney, disconcerted 
the plan which had been formed. 

21. Defeat at the south and disappointment at the north over 
shadowed the land with gloom ; but intelligence that treason 
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tad appeared in ihe American camp occasioned amazement and 
alarm. The traitor was Arnold, whom bravery in battle, and 
foffita<te in suffering, had placed h!^ in the affections of the 
people. 

22. Upon the evacuation of Philadelphia, by the enemy, in 
1778, he was appointed commander of uat station. Here, in* 
^boi^xig in an the pleasures of an expensive equipage and sump- 
tuous table, he contracted debts which he was unable to dis- 
liharge. To extricate himself from embarrassment, he made 
large cladms against the government, a portion of which was re- 
jected* He was accused of extortion and of misuse of the pub* 
fie money ; and for these offences was tried by a court martial 
and sentenced to be reprimanded by the commander-in-chief. 
' 23. From this moment, he determined to avenge his wound- 
ed pride and supply his wants, by betraying his country. In a 
letter to a British officer, he signified hb change of principle, 
tod fais wish to restore himself to the favor of his prince, \ij 
some signal proof of his repentance. And idbout this time, for a 
{imrpose which afterwards too plainly appeared, he solicited and 
obtsdned the command of West-Point, me . most important post 
in the possession of the American armies. 

24. He immediately opened a correspondence with sir Henry 
Clhiton, and proposed to deliver into his power the post that he 
commanded. To agree upon the mode of surrender, major 
Andre, a young man of splendid talents and adjutant-general of 
&e British army, ascended the river from New-Tork, and, in 
the n^ht, at a place near the American lines, had an interview 
with Arnold. Before he was prepared to return, die sloop of 
war which brought him was compelled to move down die river. 

25. In this emergency, Andre, disguised as a traveller, assum- 
ing the name of Anderson and furnished by Arnold with a pass, 
set out to return by land to New-York. He passed all the 
guards and posts widiout awakening suspicion ; but was stop-. 
gpd, when near the end of his journey, by three of the New- 
lork militia, whose names were Paulding, Williams, and Van- 
warL Supposing them to be soldiers of nis own army, histead 
of producing his pass, he declared himself a British officer and 
de^red he might not be detained. 

26. On discovering his mistake, he offered them a pmrse of 
goU and a valuable watch, and promised more ample rewards 
from his government. If they would permit him to escape. Re- 
jecting, with patriotism worthy of sdl pradse, these tesdpting of- 
fers, ttiey conducted him to colonel Jamesoii, who was station- 
ed near the American Unes. In his boots were found a par- 
tlcuhr statement of Gxe strength of the garrison, and d descrip* 
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tion of the wcnrks at West-Point Anidoos for the safety at 
Arnold, he desired the colonel to inform hun that Anderson was 
taken. An eiq>re8S was unwarily d^>atched with the intelli- 
gence. Arnold, c<^mprehending his danger, made a precipitate' 
flight to New- York. 

27. Andre, disdaining longer concealment, then avowed him 
self to be the adjutant-general of the Britiah armj* Suspidoa 
being now excited, colonel Jameson transmitted to die commaa 
der-in-chief, who was not far distant, informadon of all tht 
events which had occurred. Washington, hastening to West 
Pomt made arrangements for repelling anj attack that might b% 
made. Measures of precaution being taken, the fate of the pri 
soner was next to be decided. 

28. His case was referred to a board of officers. Appearin§ 
before them, he confessed, with ingenuous frankness, every dr 
cumstance relating to himself, but would disclose nothing wfaidi 
might involve others in his misfortune. He displayed, in aUUi 
conduct while a prisoner, great nobleness of mind ; but tli# 
board, constnuned by duty, reported that he must be considered 
as a spy, and agreeably to the law of nadons, ought to suffer 
death. 

29« Sir Henry Clinton, by whom he was hi^ily esteemedi 
made every exertion in his power to avert his fate. He entreat* 
ed, remonstrated and threatened* To have yielded, would 
have betrayed timidity and weakness, and encouraged futuie 
treason. Andre suffered an ignominious death, with a degree 
of composure and fortitude which proved how great antl illus- 
trious he might have been, had he not stocked, in an evil hom^ 
to the commission of an ignominious action. 

30. Arnold received, as the reward of his treachery^ the sum 
of 10,000 pounds, and the rank of brigadier-general in the 
British army. But he was detested by his new associates, and 
)iis name will be for ever synonymous with infamy and baseness^ 
In contrast with his, how bri^t shines the fame of the tbrt^ 
captors of Andre. They were not then, nor can they ever be^ 
forgotten by a country which owes so much to their fidelity. 
Each received the thanks of congress, a silver medal, and a pen- 
sion for ^fe, which has been doubled at a subsequent season of 
^eater national prosperity. 

31. At the close of the year 1780, the troops of the northers 
army retired to the winter quarters which they had last occupiedb 
Agdn they endured dbtress at which patriotism feels indi^tmnt 
and humanity weeps. The harvest had been abundant. Plen- 
^ reiffued in the land, but want in the camp of its defenders. 
Selfishness had succeeded patriotism, lassitude enthusiasm, in Uie 
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Invi^ts of die people, and congress exerted Its p^mrs with too 
Utile vigor to oraw forth the resources of the country. 

95t. The soldiers of the Pennsylvania line were stationed at 
HolTistowny in New-Jersey. They'compkuned ^t, in addi« 
tion to sustaining sufibrings common to aU, they were retained 
Bs service contrary to the terms of their enlistments. In the 
f^^ of the &rst of January, thirteen hundred, on a concerted 
ci^ia], paraded under arms, and declared their intention of 
ntarehii^ to Fhfladelphia, and demanding of congress a redress 
eiftheir grievances. 

is* The officers strove to compel them to relinquish their 
purpose. In the attempt, one was killed and several were 
wounded. "Creneral Wayne presented his pistols as if intending 
to fire. They held their hayonets to his breast ; " We love and 
respect you," said, they, " but if you fire you are a dead man. 
We are not going to the enemy. On the contrary, if they were 
now to come out, you should see us fight under your orders with 
as much alacrity as ever. But we wul be amused no longer ; 
we are determined to obtain what is our just due." 

* 34. They elected temporary officers, and moved off i^ a body 
towards Princeton. General Wayne, to prevent them from 
plundering the inhabitants, forwarded provisions for their use. 
Vbe next day he followed, and requested them to appoint a nian 
from each regiment, to state to him their complaints. The men 
were sqppointed, a conference held, but he refused to comply 
Widi their demands. 

* 35. They proceeded in good order to Princeton. Three 
<^issaries from air Henry Clintqn meeting them here, made 
them liberal offers to entice them firom the service of congress 
The ofiers w^re instantly rejected, and the emissaries seized and 
confined in strict custody. Here they were also met by a com- 
mittee of congress, and a deputation fi*om the state of Pennsylva- 
nia. The latter, granting a part of their demands, persuaded 
diem to return to their duty. The agents of Clinton were, then 
^ven up, and immediately executed as spies. 

k 36., TbiS mutiny, and' another in the Jersey line, which was 
mstantly suppressed, aroused the attention of the states to tiie 
miserable condition of their troops. The amount of three 
months pay was raised and forwarded to them in specie. They 
i^eeived it with joy, as it afforded evidence tibat their country 
KttOt wmiindful of their sufferings. 
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CHAPTER XXni. 

CAMPAIGN OF 1781, AND TERMINA- 
TION OF THE WAR. 



IN the spring of 1781, the project of beslegmg New-Tork 
was affain resun^. Requisitions for men and stores were made 
upon ue northern states, and, in June, the French and Ameri- 
can troops, marching from their respective position^ encan^d 
togedier on ground contiguous to the city. But reinforcements 
and supplies arrived slowly, and the want of tiiem compelled the 
troops in the field to remain inactive. 

2. In the southern department, far different was tiie fortune 
of the opposmg armies. That of which general Greene took 
Itie cominand, consisted of but 2000 men. Nearly one half o/ 
these fa6 des|]fflitched, under general Morgan, into the western 
section of South-Carolina, where a British party, aided by the 
tories, were plundering and murdering the wings wiliiout nuercf 
and without restraint 

3. Against the American detachment, Comwallis despatched 
Tarleton, with a force considerably superior, and a large pro- 
portion of it cavalry. Moi^an began to retreat, but disdaining 
to fly from an enemy, and uncertain whether he could escape an 
officer so distinguished as his pursuer for the celerity of his 
movements, fae, on die 17th of January, hadted at the Cowpens, 
and determined to hazard a battle, before his troops became dis- 
pirited and fatigued. 

4. Soon afler he had placed his men, the British van appear- 
ed in sight. Confident of an easy victory, Tarleton rushed to 
the charge with his usual impetuosity. The militia posted in 
fW)nt yielded, as directed by Morgan, to the shock ; and the in- 
fantry composing the second line, retreated a few 3rards. In the 
ardor of pursuit, ti^e enemy were tiirown into disorder : the in- 
fantry, mcing about, poured upon them a fire as deadly as it was 
une^^^ected. Their disorder was increased, and a charge with 
the bayonet completed theur overthrow. One hundred of the 
enemy were killed, and five hundred made prisoners. 

5. Seldom has a victory, atehieved by so small a number, 
been so important in its consequences. It deprived Comwallis 
of one fifth of his force, and disconcerted his plans for the redac- 
tion of North-Carolina. He sought, however, to repair, by 
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iKsfive exerCiotis, the loss tdiiek h^ had suflered. Haviaf learnt 
that Morgan, the instant after his victory, had marofaed with hfa 
piiefoiier^ towards Yirzinia, he determii^, if possible, to inter* 
eept hte, aiu} compel nim to restore h» trophies. 

^ Now commenced a military race' vmich has hardly its 
pu^Ild in history. Each arany strove to arrive first at the fords 
ci die Catawba, from which both were equaUy distant. Hie 
Axneiican troops endjired almost incredible h^lrdships. Th^ 
f^ere sometimes without meat, oflen without flour, and always 
ffMoift spiritous liquors. Many, .marching over frozen ground 
wMiout shoes, marked with blood every step of their progress. 

T. On the twelfth day afler the battle, MT)rgan reached the 
fiMs and crossed the Catawba. Two hours i^erwiatb, CQr»- 
IlliRs arrived, and, it being then dark, encaoa|)ed on the bank* 
bi die n^ht, a heavy fall of rain made the river impassable^ 
this gave Morgan an opportunity to remove the prisoning beyond 
Afe reach of his pursuer. An t here he was joined by ^nersd 
0iBene, who, leaving the piam body of his army, with orders to 
jD|urch towards Yh^ginia, lutd ridden, with but two or three at- 
teafents, one hundred and fifly miles for that purpose. 

8. At the end of three days, CornwaHis found means to pass 
1k% ri^er. The retreat and pursuit again commenced. On the 
leoond night, the Americans reaphed a ford on the Yadkin. Be- 
fore all h^d crossed, the British appeaired, and a part of the bag* 
ga^ was left in their power. Again the two armies lay en* 
donped on the opposite banks, and before morning, this river 
Ao was made impassable by the rain. This second preservation 
h&n imminent danger, persuaded the Americans tb^ theur cause 
was favored of heaven. 

9. The next day, Greene proceeded to Guilford court-house, 
where lie was join^ by the other division of his army. Corn- 
waHis, marching up the Yadkin, crossed at the- shallow fords 
near its source. Both armies now started for the river Dsm, on 
die borders of Yirginia, and distant more than one hundred 
DlSes. The knowledge that there the course must terminate^ 
gave fre^ vigor to the troops, and a new impulse to their speed. 
0ft the fifth day, the American army, having, in the last twenty- 
ftiir hours, marched forty miles, crossed the river in boats 
wllteh had been collected for the purpose, snd scarcely were 
th«3^ <Jver, when the British appeared on the opposite shore. 

10. Chagrined that his adversary had thus eluded his gras^), 
Cornwallis vrtieeled about and marched sullenly to Hfllsborougb. 
Here many loyalists resorted to his standard. Six hundred 
Yirgima militia having, in the mean time, .joined the American 
army, Greene determined to recross the Dan, and, by his pre- 
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sence in Nortfa-Carolina, support the courage of those who had 
embraced the cause of mdependence. 

11. Gomwallis having detached Tarleton, with his legion, to 
the countiy on the branches of the Haw Viver, in order to coun- 
tenance the risirig of the lojalists in that neighborhood, a body 
of cavahy, under lieutenant-colonel Lee, and of militia under 
general Pickens, were directed to march thither and attack him. 
Lee, who led the van, overtook, in a long lane, a band 6f tori^ 
on their way to the enemy. Mistaking him for Tarleton, they 
expressed a lively joy at the meeting, and declared their zealous 
attachment to the royal cause. 

12. Hoping to surprise Tarleton, who w^ but a mile in ad- 
viance, Lee forbore to correct their error ; but while he was en- 
deavoring to pass them, the militia came up and engaged thdir 
rear. Relinquishing his first project, he ordered his cavalry to 
fall upon the tories, who were slaughtered without mercy, while 
protesting they were "the very iest friends of the king." Be- 
tween two and tiwee hundred v ere killed. Tarleton, alarmed 
by the firing, retreated instantly* to Hillsborough. On his way, 
he cut down a small party of royalists, mistaking them for wh^ 
militia. 

13. Leaving Hillsborough, Comwallis next encamped near 
Guilford court-house. Greene, having been still further 
strengthened by several bodies of mili^, pursued and offered 
him battle. On the 15th of March, an engagement was fought 
At the first fire, the North-Carolina militia, who were in tiic 
front line, fled. The second line was also routed. The conti- 
nentals, who composed the third, fought with their usual bravery, 
and for an hour and a half maintained the conflict with gr^ 
firmness. They at length gave way, but retreated in good order, 
the slaughter they had made in the enemy's ranks preventing 
pursuit. Both sides sustained nearly an equal loss. 

14. This victory, won by a far inferior force, was more glo- 
rious than advantageous to the British army. Greene, expecting 
and desiring to be attacked at his place of retreat, made prepa- 
rations for a second engagement. Cornwallis, far^from courting 
a battle, deemed it prudent to retire to Wilmington, near liie sea. 
He was pursued for a few days, but so excessive had been the 
sufierings of the Americans, from hunger and fatigue, that many 
fainted on the march, and at Bramsay's mills the army halted to 
seek refreshment and repose. 

16. After remaining three weeks at Wilmington, Comv^^dlis 
proceeded to Petersbui^h, in Virginia. From Ramsay's mills, 
Greene marched towards Camden, where were posted nine 
Hundred men, under the command of lord Rawdon. He to(^ a 
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|)o^dcm on Hobkirk's hffl, about a mile from the British en- 
trenclmieiits. At this poi^on> the Americans were attacked on 
the 25di of April. In die beginning of the action^ theur bravery 
ganied advantages which, in its progress, were lust hj the pre- 
mttore retreat of two companies, accasioned by the death of all 
their officers. At this reverse of fortune, Greene retired a few 
oifles firom the field, both armies having sustained nearly an 
eqaal loss. 

16. In April and May, several British posts in South-Carol!'* 
Da, fell into the power of the brave and active partizans, who, 
widi small bodies of troops, were ever present, where oppression 
was to be resisted, or glory won. Marion and Lee invested and 
took fort Watson. Orangebui^ and fort Motte surrendered to 
Sompter. Lee captured fort Granby, and Marion drove from 
Georg^own the troops stationed to defend it. None of these posts 
had numerous garrisons, the prisoners being less, in the whole, 
than ei^t hundred ; but the advantages they had secured to the 
enemy rendered theur capture imjportant to the American cause. 

17. About the last of May, lord Rawdon retired to Monk's 
edmar, n^ Charieston, leaving garrisons only at Ninety-Six 
and Augusta. The latter post was besieged by Lee, and soon 
capitohtfted. Ninety-Six, which was much stronger, was invest- 
ed by the n^ain army. The eiege had continued thre^ weeks, 
and eventual success appeared certain, when intelligence arrived 
dm: lord Rawdon, having received a reinforcement from Ireland, 
was approaching, with two thousand men, to the relief of the 
place. AU hope^vas now lost of reducing it by the slow opera- 
tions of a siege. On the ISth of June, the Americans, with 
great gallantry, made an assault upon the works. They were 
veoeiV^ with no less gallantry by the garrison, and repulsed. 
Greene then retired towards North-Carolina, and three days 
afterwards lord Rawdon arrived at Ninety-Six. 

18. During this year, the inhabitants of the Carolinas endured 
odamity and distress, from which humanity revolts .with horror. 
Tlie country was ravaged and plundered by both armies. The 
people, in sentiment, were about equally (^vided. Village was 
hostile to village, and neighbor to neighbor ; and their hostility 
had been emtuttered by accusation and retort, by attack and re- 
prisal, until pillage, huming, and murder, became familiar to all. 
WtieBiever a repuUican or royalist fell into the power of an ad- 
versary, he was instandy sacrificed in revenge of a friend, or to 
gratify political hatred. It is asserted that, in this manner, thou- 
sands were put to death. Each party aimed at the extirpadon 
of the other, and the whole country presented an unvaried scene 
^f blood and slaughter. But censure ought not to rest ec^ually 
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Upon, the two ptrlies. In the corameneement of die contest^ tho 
British, to terrify the people into submissioD) set an ex&mplo 
which the tones were quidc, but the whIgs slow, to foHow ; umI 
in ks progress the American generals, and ihey alone, seised 
every occasion to discountenance such vindictite and barfattnom 
ccmduct 

19. Lord Rawdon having returned to £n$^d, the comnAnd 
of the British troops, in South-Carolina, devolved upon lie&te* 
nant-colpnel Stewart In the beginning of September, he todii 
post at £utaw. Greene march^ against him firom the hl^ 
hills of Santee. Their forces were eipial, amounting on es^ 
side to two thousand men. On the 8th, a battle was fonghtf 
more bloody perhaps than any which had occurred diaing the 
war. The attack was made by the Americans ; the British, ve 
solute and brave, made an obstinate resistanc^T^ut were at lei^tli 
driven in disorder ^from the field. 

20. A small number, on their retreat, took possestioon ^ m^ 
large brick house, and others of an adjoining picketed garden- 
From tiiese strong positrons, a deadly fire was poured upon the 
Americans, who persisted, for a -long time, in & rash attempt id 
take them by storm. This check enabled the British comttia^^. 
der to rally his broken battalions, and bring them again into.ao. 
tion. Greene^ despabing of further success, vi^dttw his 
troops, carrying with him his wounded and prisoners. 

21. The bss on both sides was uncommonly great, in propom 
tion to the numbers engaged. On the American deb, the num». 
ber of killed and woumi^ amounted to five hundred and .^Ij} 
on that of the Briti^, as stated by themselves, to almost sevox 
hundred. This sangumary battle was ibllowed by the retreat of 
the British army towards Charieston. The Americans pursued,, 
and by establishing a chain of posts at a short distance mm that 
city, protected the state from their incursions. 

22. Comwattis, who lefl North-Carolina in April, arrived at 
Petersbui^h, in Virginia, on the 20th of May. He l^ere finnned 
a junction with a British detachment, which, commanded at first 
by Arnold and afterwards by Phillips, had previoudy gained pos- ^ 
session of Richmond and Portsmouth. With the force now at 
his command, he fluttered himself that he should be able to add 
this state also to the list of his conquests. 

23. The American troops, stationed in Virginia for ^ def^nnce, 
were indeed entirely insufficient to oppose any effectual resist- 
ance. Under their gallant leader, the Marquis de la Fayette, 
they accomplished even more than was expected ; but were un- 
able to prevent the enemy from marching throuf^ the country^ 
and destroying much public and private property. 
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24. From these excursions^OomwalHs was recaUed to the sea« 
coast by his commander-in-chief, who, having intercepted a let- 
ter from Washington to Congress, became acquainted with the 
danger which threatened New- York. He was directed to take 
a position neur the ocean, where his army and the fleet might 
afford mutual protection, until the event of the (yperations at the 
north dioiuld be known. He selected Yorlctown and Glouces- 
Ur point, situated on opposite sides of York river, which emp- 
ties into Chesapeake haiy. He had an army of more than 
10,000 men, and applied all his means, with unwearied industry 
smd zeal, to fortify these commandins^ positions. 

25. Iii the mean time, but little progress had been made in 
the preparations to besiege New- York. Of the 6,000 men, 
iriiom the nor(herci> states were required to furnish for that pur- 
pose, a few hundred only, at the beginning of August, had join- 
ed the army. On the other hand, the eiiiemy in the city had 
been strength^ied by the arrival of 3000 Germans. In this 
posture of afl^rs, the idea of an expedition against Comwallis 
occurred to the commander-in-chief. While deliberating on 
the enterprise, he received information that a French fleet, un- 
der the count de Grasse, with 3000 troops on |»oard,,was on 
tibe way to America, and destined to the Chesapeake. 

26. He hesitated no longer, but determined to conduct the 
e^qpedition in person. The show of an intention to attack New- 
T<wk, was nevertheless preserved. After the troops left their 
rero^^tlve positions, and crossed the Hudson, their march was 
80 dhrected as to lead Sir Henry Clinton to believe that it was 
the object of Waslungton to gain possession of Staten Island > in 
mdier to facilitate his designs against the city. The despatches 
he had intercepted assisted to deceive him, and not until the ar- 
iny had crossed the Delaware, and was thus beyond the reach 
of ^pursuit, did he suspect the real object of his adversary. 

27. He then determined to profit by his absence, or recall 
Mm, by some daring enterprise at the north. Giving to the 
traitor Arnold, who had just returned from Virginia, Sie com- 
ndand of a strong detachment, he sent him against New-London 
a flourishing city situated upon the river Thames, in his native 
state. Nearly opposite, on a hill in Groton, stood fort Gris- 
wold, which was then garrisoned by militia, hastily smnmoned 
from their labors in the field. 

28. Against this fort Arnold despatched a part of his troops. 
It was assaulted on three sides at the same moment. The gar- 
rison, fighting in view of their property and their homes, made 
a brave and obstinate resistance. By theur steady and well- 
dfa«cted fire, many of the assailants were killed. Pressmg for- 

R2 
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Mmrd with penererb^ ardor, tbe enemy ei^red the fort dmmgli 
the embrazures. Immediately all reststance ceased. Irritated by 
gsdlantry whidi should have caused admiration, a British o&c^ 
inquired who commanded the fort. ^' I did," said colond 
Leidyard, ^' but you do now," and presented him his swcurd. 
He seized it, and with savage cruelty plunged it into his bosom. 
Thte was the signal for an indiscriminate massacre. Of one 
hundred and sixty men, composing the garrison, all but forty 
%vere killed or wounded, and most of them a^r resistance had 
ceased. Seld<nn has the glory of victory been tarnished by soch 
detestable barbarify. The enemy tlien entered New-London, 
ii^iich w»3 set en nre and consumed. Tlie property destroyed 
was of immense value. Perceiving no other object within the 
reaeh of his ^rce, Arnold led back his troops to New-York. 

29. The march of Washington was not arrested by this hdst^ 
barous inroad. He pressed forward with the utmost speed, the 
great object in view imparting vigor to his troops. At Chester, 
he received the cheering intdiligence, that admiral de Grasse 
had entered the Chesapeake vdth a force sufficiently sti^ng to 
prevent the escape of the enemy by water. On the 25th of 
Sept^nber, the last division of the' allied forces arrived at the 

^ place appointed for their meeting. The whde consisted of 
' 16,000 men, and was furnished wkh a large and powerful tram 
of battering artillery. 

30. A body of troops under general de Choise was stationed 
to watch tiie small garrison at Gloucester Point, on the north 
bank of the river ; and on the 28th the several divisions, des- 
tined to besiege the main garrison at Yorktown, readied tlie 
positions assigned them. On the night of the sixth of October, 
advancing to witldn 600 yards of the enemy's lines, they begun 
their first parallel, and labored with such silence and diligence, 
that they were not discovered until morning, when the works 
they had raised were sufficient to protect them. 

31. On the 9di, several batteriesJbeing completed, a heavy can^ 
nonade was begun. Many of the enemy's guns were dismount- 
ed, and portions of their fortifications laid level with the ground. 
On the night of the 11th, the besiegers commenced their second 
parallel, three hundred yurds in advance of the first This ap- 
proach was made so fhuch sooner than was expected, that the 
men were not discovered at their labor, until they had rendered 
themselves secure firom all molestation in front. The fire from 
the new batteries was still more furious and destructive. 

32. From tvyo British redoubts, in advance of theur main 
works, and flanking those of the besiegers, the men in the trench- 
er were so severely annoyed i that Washington resolved to 3torm 
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Ibesk. The ehterprbe against one was committed to on Ameii- 
^^aiif that ag^nst the oth^ to a French detachment. Colonel 
Bamiltdny who led the van pi the'fonner, made such an unpe- 
tiKHis attack, that possession was soon obtained, with litde slau§^« 
M*. RetaiiaUon for the carnage at fort Griswold might have 
been jusf^ed But <<the soldiers," said colond Hamflton, "In- 
€i^able of imitating examples of barbarity, and forgetting recent 

frovocation, spared every man that ceased to resist." The 
JrtndEk detachment was equally brave and successful, but, op- 
posed by a stronger force, sustained a more considersdile loss. 

■ 33.- ComwaQis, perceiving no hope of safety but in flight, at- 
tonpted, on the evening of the 16th, to cross over to Gloucester, 
mlending te force his way trough the troops under de Choise, 
and proceed by rapid marches to New-Yoric. Before reaching 
^ opposite shore, with the first division of his army, a storm 
difi|)eraed his boats and compelled him to abandon the project. 

34. On the morning of the 17th, additional batteries were 
completed by th^ besiegers. The cannonade became too power* 
£al to be resisted. The enemy's works were sinking rapidly 
und^ it, and neti'ly all their guns were sllenccdf Before noon, 
Comwallb beat a parley, and proposed that commis^oners should 
be ^pointed to settle terms of surrender. They were accord- 
ingly a^^inted, and op the 19th of October, the terms which 
they had agreed upon were ratified by the reactive commah- 
liers. 

35. The naval force in the harbor was surrendered to de 
Grasse, the garrison to the American general. To the garrison, 
the same term$ were granted as had been conceded to the troops 
who capitolated at Charleston ; and general Lincdn, T^ho was 
present, was designated by Washington to receive the sword of 
OomwaBis. The number of prisoners exceeded seven thousand, 
of whom neariy three thousand were not fit for duty. 

36. On no occasion during the war, did the American people 
msuaifest greater exultation and joy. To the Giver of all good, 
they unitad in rendering, with grateful hearts, thanksgiving and 
prabe for the decisive victory which he had enabled them to gain. 
From the nature and duration of the contest, the affections of 
many had been so concentrated upon their country, and so in- 
tense was their interest in its fate, that the news^f this brilliant 
success produced the most rapturous emotions, under the opera- 
tion of which some were deprived of their reason, aiid one aged 
patriot in Philadelphia expired. 

37. The loss of a second entire army extinguished every hope^ 
which li« people of Great Britain had entertained, of the si^ju* 
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gatkm of tfa^ colonka. Their burdens, idiich, altho^ heavy^ 
they had borne with patience, while animated by the prospect of 
success, now pressed witb intolerable weight They demand^^ 
with an almost unanimous voice, that an end should speedSLy be 
put to a hopeles8«and ruinous war. But the speech of the king 
to parliament, at the opening of the winter session, discovered, 
that his feelings and determination remained unchanged. Bear- 
ing no portion of the burdens of war, he felt, with un<^inished 
force, his reluctance to part with the authority which he hact 
once exercised ov^ three millions of su})jects. 

38. But the house of commons, speaking the sentiments of the 
people, expressed, in energetic language, dieir disapprobation of 
all further attem{^ to reduce the colonies to obedience by force. 
Lord North, contrary to the wishes of his sovereign, then re* 
signed the office of prime minister. Another cabinet wa<3 
formed, who advised the king to concede ind^endepce to the 
colonies. Esp'ly in the spring of 1782, pacific overtures were 
accordingly made to the American government, and both nations 
desisted from hostile measures. 

39. Congress had previously appointed John 4dams, of Mas- 
sachusetts, a commissioner to treat with Great Britain, when- 
ever her government should express a desire for peace. He 
was one of the earliest opposers of parliamentary encroachment 
Actuated by hatred of tyranny as well as love of country, he had, 
before resistance was contemplated by others, devoted all the 
energies of his powerful mind to the work of enlightening the 
people, and preparing them for the contest which he foresaw 
was approaching. In the continental congress he was conspi- 
cuous for his tafents and zeal. Appointed minister to Holland, 
he succeeded in obtaining a loan at Amsterdam, when the re- 
sources of his country were almos^ exhausted, and in concluding , 
vrith that republic a treaty of amity and conunerce. 

40. As colleagues with him, congress now appointed Benja- 
min Franklin, John J^ay, and Henry Laurens. The first was 
minister to t'rance. He was beloved by his country for the 
services he had rendered her; and illustrious throughout die 
world for his inventive genius and practical philosophy. John 
Jay was a native of New- York; was distinguished for t^e puri^ 
of his moral char^ter, and his attachment to the rights of man- 
kind. He had long been a member of congress, and was then 
the representative of the United States at the Spanish court. 
Henry Laurens was a citizen of South Carolina, had been pre- 
sident of congress, had been appointed minister to Hollana, but 
when crossing the ocean, was captured by a British cruiser and 
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coofin^, on a cbaife of treasoiiy to the towor of Loi^n, In 
Uie c»idiiraiioe of sufferings in his country's cause, he displayed 
a dbaracter formed after the models of antiquity. 

41. To negotiate with these, Mr. Oswald was appointed on 
Ae part of Great Britain. The conferences were held at Paris, 
wh««, in November, 1782, preliminary articles were agreed 
^Km. These Were to form the basis of a definitive treaty, the 
c(MM^lusion of which was deferred until peace should take place 
between France, the ally of the United States, and Great Bri- 
ti^ That event occiirred on the third day of September, 1783 ; 
and, on the same day, a definitive trea^ between the parent 
country and her late colonies was also signed. 

42. The provisions of the treaty attest ihe zeal and ability of 
the ibnerican negotiators, as well as the liberal feelings which 
aetin^ed the new British ministry. The independence of the 
UfiHed States! was fuDy acknowledged. The right of fishing on 
the banks of NewfoumiQand, and certain facilities in the enjoy- 
ttto of that right, were secured to them for ever ; and territory 
was ceded to^th^ more extensive than the most sanguine had 
dared to anlidpi^ or to hope. During the negotiation, France, 
to maare the fiiture dependence of her allies upon herself, endea- 
vored, l^ secret mtriguas, to prevent them from obtaining as fa- 
vorable terms as even their late enemies were willing to grant— 
a striking proof of the selfishness of nations. 

48. While the n^pttations were pending, the American troops 
were retsuned in service, but remained unemployed at their va- 
rious stations. They saw with pleasure the end of their toils 
j^rooching, but apprehended, that their country, when she no 
M^er needed their services, would fCM^et with what 'zeal and 
fidelity they had been rendered. The officers, especially, dread- 
ed that, after having, for want of pay, expended their private 
fortunes, and after having exhausted their strength in the per- 
formance of arduous and protracted services, they should be dis- 
missed in poverty, without any secure provision for their future 
support. 

4i. In the course of the war, a resolution had been adopted 
by congress, stipulating that tiie officers, aft^r being disbanded, 
should receive half-pay for life. This resolution had never been 
ratified by the requisite number of states, and no safe reliance 
could therefore be placed upon it. In December, 1782, the 
officers forwarded to congress a petition praying that aU arrears 
which wer^ due to them might be discharged, and that, instead 
of half-pay for life, a sum equal to five years fuD pay should be 
paid or secured to them when disbanded. 
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45. The delay 6f congress to comply with this request produ- 
ced an alarming agitation in that portion of the army stationed at 
Newbui^h. An address to the officers was privately drcuktedi 
%vritten with great ability, and admirably well fitted to woric upon 
those passions which recent sufferings and gloomy foT^bod&a(gs 
had excited in eveiy bosom. The writer boldly recommendeid 
that, as all the applications to the sympathy and justice of con- 
gress had failed of success, an appeal should be made to their 
fears. 

4(3. Fortunately the commander-in-chief was in camp. 
Though conscious that ihe officers had just cause of comp&nU 
he was aware that duty to his country and even friendship for 
them, required that he should prevent the adoption of rash and 
disorderly expedients to obtain redress. Calling them tog^%^, 
he, by a calm and sensible address, persuaded them to rSy sitlll 
longer upon the disposition of congress to pei'form for them who- 
ever the limited means of the nation would permit. 

47. In a letter to that body, giving an account of these occiBV 
rences, he maintained and enforced the cla&s of the officers 
with such pathos and strength of reasoning, that their i!b<pest 
was granted. In November, 1783, the patriot aemt waii^jk^ 
banded, and again mingled nvith their fellow citizens, ^{n- A^ 
same month, New-Tork was evacuated by the British trocfs. 
Genei:al Washington, taking an affectionate leave of his <^&oeis, 
repaired to Annapolis, where congress was sitting, and di^pe, 
at a public audience, with dignity and sensibility, resigned las 
commission as commandei^-in-chief of the American anises. 
Then, with a character illustrious throughout the world, he re- 
turned to his residence at Mount Yemon, possessing the sincero 
love and profound vctneradou of his countrymen. 
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ADOPTION OF THE CONSTITUTION, 
AND WASHINGTON'S ADMINISTRA- 
TION. 



INDEPENDENCE and peace did not immediatelj poduce 
afl the advantages ^ich had been anticipated by an ardent and 
sanguine people. The evils of war were protracted beyond its 
^bnration. Public and private debts bore heavily upon die peo- 
l^e, restraining their enterprise and demanding all their re- 
sources. 

2. Unsupported by the sense of imminent and commbn dan- 
ger, the articles of confederation were fbuml Insufficient to ac- 
ecnnjpllsh the purposes of a national government They confer- 
red upon congress the power, not to nose money, but merely to 
make requudtions upon the states.\ These were often disregard- 
^, no authority being given to enforce obedience. The reve- 
uoe was therefore deficient, the public creditors were unpaid, 
and the national securities or evidences of debt depreciated so 
low that they were often sold for one eighth of their nominal 
value. 

3. Neither did these articles confer the power to regulate 
commerce. Congress, therefore, could not make commercial 
treaties with foreign nations which would be obligatory upon the 
individual states. Unprotected by treaties, and unsupported by 
countervailing regulations, the American merchants were denied 
all participation, except on termsNtt once burdensome and de- 
grading. In the commerce of the world. The trade between 
the several states, which were considered separate and Indepen- 
dent sovereignties, was also embarrassed by numerous restric- 
tions, producing frequent collisions, and din^iishing the benefits 
idiich naturally flow from the unfettered enterprise and Indus- 
try of man. Commerce languished ^ and firom the want of its 
vivifying influence, all the ener^es of the country were dor- 
mant 

4. To remedy these evOs, congress applied to the states for a 
grant of the power to regulate commerce, and to collect a reve- 
nue from It. New-York alone refused ; but as imanimity was 
req^lsHe^ her single negaUve defeated the jproject. In the meah 
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titii6| tbe distress increased, and in Masaadkusetts, tvheire It was 
greatest, urged to insiinnection a portion of the inbabitants. 
Near the close of the jear 1786, they assembled, to the number 
of two thousand, in the northwestern part of tbe state, and, 
choosing Danid Shays their leader, demanded that tbe cellee- 
tion of dd»ts should be suspended, and ths^ the legislature sbould 
authorize tibe emission of paper money for general circulation. 

5. Two bodies of militia, drawn fr^ those parts of Ae state 
where disaffection did not prevail, were immediately despatched 
against them, one under the command of general Lincoln, tbe 
other of geninrsd Sliepard* They were easily (fispersed ;^ and 
mftawaids at>aadoning their seditious purposes, accepted ^ 
proffered iudemni^ of 4be govemmei^ 

6« So early as 17^3, John Adams, heing then minist^ inEa* 
rope, and seek^ in wfant li^t tbe Am^ean conf<^eration wa£P 
regarded by foreign nations, suggested to congress the e^epedien- 
cy cf efiecting a closer union Qf tiie states, and orconfeiring 
more efficient powers upon &e genersil government A convic- 
tion of tbe necessity of such a course was sdso felt by gc^ierat 
Washington, and most ef> the distinguished patriots of that pe» 
riod. ui S^tember, 1786, upon tbe proposition of Mr. If audi*' 
son, of Virginia, a convention of eommissionerd from fiveof fte 
middle states, was hdd at Annapolis, fpr the purpose of devising 
and recommending to the states a uniform system of commenm 
regulations* 

7. These commissioners, after deliberating upon the subjecl) 
came to tbe oondusion that notbing short of a tiiorough reform 
of the existing government should be attempted. This opinion 
was expressed in the report of ibeir proceedmgs^ which was laid 
before congress. That body adopted, in consequence, a resolu- 
tion recommending that a convention of delegates from all tfae^ 
states sbould foe hc^d at Philadelphia, for tiie purpose of reerisiD^ 
the Mticles of Confederation, and reporting sucktdteration^ as 
would render tbe federal constitution ade(]piaiteit> tbe exigenees 
of government, and the preservation of 4he Union. 

8. With tibis recommendation all tiie states, except Kbode 
Island, complied ; and in May, 17S7, the centienticm met. Of 
this body of veni^rable and illustrious statesmen, George Wa^ 

, ington was unanimously elected presid^it. They deliberated 
with closed doors, and at the end of fbm* months, agreed upon a 
constitution for the United States of America, wUch, after be- 
ing reported to congress, was submitted for ratification to con- 
ventions holden in the respective states. 

9. This constitution- under which the citizens of thisrepubBc 
have enjoyed such unexampled happbiess and prosperity, diffets, 
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in manj particulars^ from the arddes of confederation. It con- 
nects the states more closely together, I^ estabMnng a general 
and supreme government ccjinposecl of three departments, legis« 
la^ivei executive, and judicial. 

10. The legislative department consists of a semite and house 
of representatives, and is styled the congress. The memhers 
of the house are chosen by the people, and hold their offices 
two years. They are apportioned among £he several states^^ac- 
cording to tiie number of inhabitants, as ascertamed every tentii 
jrear by the census, deducting' two fifths of the slaves. 

11. The senators are the representatives of the states, in 
their sovereign capacity, and are chosen by the state legislatures, 
each choosing two. The constitution oi^ained that on assem- 
Vm^ at the first session, they should be divided, as equally as 
jpossible, into three classes. Those composing the mat class 
were to hold their offices but two years ; those composing the 
seootid class, four years ; Aose composing the third, dx years. 
'Ali subsequently chosen were to hold tneir offices six years, except 
such as should l)e chosen to supply the places of those who had 
died or resigned. Besides tBeir legislative power, they have, in 
CQil#Qiirence with the executive, a voice in all appointments to 
fMci% and in the ratificajtion of treaties. 

&, The executive power is vested in a president appointed 
by electors. These electors are chosen in tne respective states, 
in such manner as tiie different le^latures may prescribe, and 
are equal in number to the senators and representatives from 
the state in congress. If, however, no person receives a ma- 
jority of the votes of these electors the president is then chosen 
by tiie representatives, those from each state having but one vote. 
He is elected for four years ; but he may be impeached by the 
boude, tried by tiie senate, and, if convicted of misconduct, may 
be removed from office. He is commander-in-chief of the 
}and and naval forces. He nominates to the senate all officers 
of the general government, and with the advice and consent of 
two tiiirds of Siat body, ratifies treaties. A vice-president is 
chosen at the same time, and in the same manner, to perform 
all the duties of president when that office is vacant by death, 
fe^piation, or removaL 

13» To pass a law, the house and senate must concur, and it 
is then to be sent to the president, who must approve it. If he 
does not approve it, he must return it with his objections ; and 
it must then be agreed to by two-thirds of both branches. Laws 
thus enacted are obligatoi^ upon the citizens individually, and 
may be executed by officers appointed by the president and 
iietaUte tinder the confederation, the ordinances of Congrc^ 

8 
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opemed ovlyvfom. the statestand no efficient mode was prondeti 
for enforcing them. 

1^* The constitution confers on congress the power to de 
dare war ; to raise and support armies ; to pronde and main- 
tain a navy ; to lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, aj^ e^« 
cises ; to regulate commerce ; to coin money ; and all other 
powers of a general or national character. It diminishes^, in n^ 
leapect, tiie Ubertj of die citizen, but transfers a portion of the 
powers, previously exercised by tiie state gpvemm^ts, to the 
government of tiie umon. -. - - 

15. The judicial power of tiie United States is vested in a 
supreme court, and such inferior courts as tiie congresd may 
establish ; and it extends to all cases ariMng under tiie constitu- 
tion, tiie laws of congress, and treaties ; to aH cases of admi^ 
ralty and maiitime juijsdiction ; to all controvernes between 
citizens of different states, and between foreigners and citi- 
zens : the judges hold their offices during good behaviour. 

16. The new consdtution found opposers as well as advo- 
cates, and both were equally zealous. The former, ardentiy 
attached to liberty, imagined that nders possesang such exten* 
sive sway, such abundant patrotia^e, and such independent 
tenure of office, would become fond of the exercise of power, 
and in the end, arrogant and tyrannical. The latter professed 
equal attachment to liberty, but contended that, to preserve iL 
an energetic government was necessary. They described, wi^ 
powerful effect, the evils actually endured from tiie inefficiency^ 
of the confederation, and demanded tiiat k trial at least should be 
made of the remedy proposed. These took the name Of fede-^ 
ralists, as friendly to a union of the states ; the appellation of 
anti-federalists was ^ven to their antagonists 

17. In the conventions of eleven states, $i majority, though in 
some instances a small one, decided in favor of its Q^ification. 
Provision was then made for the election of the officers to com- 
pose the executive and legislative departments. To the highest 
station, the electors, bya unaium^ous vote, elected George Wadh«> 
ington, illustrious for his virtues and militaiy talents. To the 
second, that of vice-president, by a vote nearly unanimous, th^ 
elevated John Adams, who, in stations less conspicuous, had, 
with ^ual patriotism, rendered impqrtant services to his cpuntrf. 

18. The fourth of March, 1789, was the day desimated for 
the new government to commence its operations, "nie delays 
Incident to its first organization, prevented the inauguration of 
the President, until the 30th of April. The ceremony was wit- 
nessed, with inexpressible joy, by an immense concourse of 

^ citizens. In an impressive address to both houses of Congress 
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he declared, with characteristic modesty, his <* incapacltj for 
the mighty and untried cares before him," and offered nis << fer- 
vent supplications to that Almighty Being, whose providential 
aid can supply every human defect, that his benediction would 
consecrate to the liberties and happiness of the people of the 
tTmted States, a government instituted by themselves for these 
essentia! purposes ; and would enable every instrument, em« 
ployed m its administration, to e^cute, with success, the func- 
tions allotted to his charge.** 

. 1^. He sdso expressed his firm conviction, '< that the fouit* 
daftion of our national policy would be laid ii^the pure and im- 
mutable principles of private morality ; and that the pre-emi* 
fiance of a fi^e government would be exemplified by all the at" 
ftibutes which can win the affections of its citizens, and com- 
mand the respect of the world.'^ 

20. " I dweD,** said he, " on Ais prospect with every sat^fac- 
tioD \;hich an ardent love for my country can inspire ; since 
tiiere is no truth more thoroughly established, than that there 
exi^> In the econopay and course of nature, an indissoluble 
union between virtue and liappiness ; between duty and advan- 
tage ; between the genuine maxims of an honest and magnani- 
iqpus policy, and tt^ solid rewaixls of public pi^sperlty and feli- 
city ; and suice the destmy of the republican model of govern^ 
'ment is justly considered as deeelt, perhaps as finallt, staked 
'oa the esqperlment intrusted to the American people." 

21. To establish a revenue sufficient for me support of go- 
vemment; and for the discharge of the debt contracted in the re- 
Fohutionary war, was the first object of congress. For^this pur- 
pose, duties were laid on the importation of merchandise, and on 
the tonuage of vessels ; and from these sources were drawn into 
the national treasury, funds ^^ch had before been collected and 
appropriated by the states on me sea coast. 

. 22. Laws, creating a department of state, of the treasury, and 
pi war, were enact^ ; and Mr. Jefferson, Mr, Hamilton, and 
general Knox, appointed secretaries or principals. A national 
)iidici&ry was constituted and organized. A resolve was passed, 
ifirecUng the secretary of the treasury to prepare a plan for the 
support of public credit ; and amendments to the copstitutidh 
were proposed, which wer6 subsequently ratified by the states ; 
smd whicn, removing many of the objections made to it, rendered 
it acceptable to all. 

23. After the adjournment of congress, the president made a 
tour through New-England, where he was received by the in- 
babitants with an affection bordering on adoration. People of 
idl elates cro^vded tc behold the man ivhoae virtues and talenfs 
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exulted bun, ia their vieWy abov^ the heroes of andent and mo- 
dem times ; and to present to bhn the undissembled homage of 
their grateful hearts. But to none did his visit give more exqui- 
tfite plsasure than to the officers and soldiers of the <' patriot 
army,'' who had been his companions in suffering and in vktorj, 
who were endeared to him by their bravery and fideli^ in wafi 
and by the magnanimity with which, in peace, they endured un- 
merited nefflect and poverty. 

2|. At Ae next session of congress, which commenced in 
January, 1790, Mr. Hamilton, the secretary of the treasury, 
made his celebrated report upon the public debts contracted du- 
rlnff the revolutionary war.. Taking an able and enlarged view 
of me advanlittes of public credit, he recommended that, not only 
the debts of £e condnental congress, but diose of the states 
arising from their exertions in me common cause, should l^e 
funded or assumed by the general government ; and that provi- 
sion should be made for paying the interest, bv imposing taxes 
on certain articles of luxury, and on spirits disdUed wmiin the 
country. 

25. Upon this report an animated debate took place. Its re- 
commendations w^re opposed by that party who had seen, or 
thought they had seen, in the constitution, many features hostile 
to freedom, and who remembered that^Mr. Hamilton, when a 
member of the convention, had propel that the president and 
senate should be appomted to hold weir offices during good be- 
haviour. They now expressed their fears, that the assumpUon 
of these debts would render the govertmient still stronger, b/ 
drawing^around it a numerous and powerful body of public cre- 
ditors, who, in all its contests with the states or the people, would 
be bound, by the strongest of all ties, that of interest, to support 
it whether right or wrong. This party, existing principaUy in 
the southern states, and professli^ an ardent attachment to the 
equal ri^its of man, took the name of republican. 

26. Mr. Madison proposed, that whenever the public securi- 
ties had been transferred, the highest price which they had borne 
in the market should be paid to the purchaser, and the residue to 
the ori^al holder. Aftier an eloquent debate, this proposition 
was rejected. The party denominated federal, and existini; 
principdly in the northern states, supported throughout, witp 
ereat abili^ and force of reasoning, the plans of the secretary ; 
but on taking the vote in the house of representatives, they were 
rejected by a majority of two. 

27. Afterwards this national measure was connected, as is too 
frequently the case in le^slative bodies, with one which had ex- 
cited much local fee)ing. It was understood that, should the 
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«eal of goremment be fixed for ten yeare at PhHaclelpIiiai and 
afterwaras permanenUjat a place to be selected on the Fotomac, 
fcnbe southern members would withdraw their opposition to the 
ftmding system. A law to that 'effect was accordingly enacted. 
The former discussion was then resumed. The plans of the se- 
cretary were adopted in the senate and afterwards in the house, 
two members representing districts on the Potomac, changing 
&eir votes. The debt funded amounted to a little more than 
«eventy-five millions of dollars ; upon a part of which threer^per 
^ent, and upon the remainder i^x per cent interest was to be 
paid. 

2Q. The effect of this measure was great and rapid. The price 
of the public paper, which had fallen tp tw^ve or fifteen cents on 
file dollar, suddenly rose to the sum expressed on the face of it. 
This difference was gained, in most instances, by purchasers of 
the securities, who, fi^eling indebted, for this immense adcession 
of wealth, to the plans of the secretary, regarded him with en- 
thusiastic attachment. But in others, this wealth, suddenly ac- 
^ir^ without merit, excited envy and dissatisfaction. These 
joined the republican party ; who, fancying tliey were witnessing 
the fulfilment of their prediction, became more active in their 
opposition. 

29. The recommendation of the secretary to impose addi- 
tional duties, was not acted upon until the next session of con- 
0eess* Those on distilled spirits wei'e proposed in order to ren- 
der the burdens of the inhabitants beyond the Alleghany moun- 
tains, where no odier spirits were consumed^ equal to those of 
the inhabitants on the sea coast, who consumed most of the ar- 
ticles on which an import duty was paid. In the beginning of 
the year 1791, they were laid as proposed. A national bank, 
reoommended also by the same officer, was in the same year in- 
corpolrated. Both measures met a violent opposition from the 
republican party. 

30. When the new government was first organized, but eleven 
states had ratified the constitution. Afterwards, North-Carolina 
and Rhode-Island, the twp dissenting states, adopted it ; the for* 
mor in November, 1789, the latter in May, 1790. In 1791, 
Vermont adopted it, and applied to congress to be admitted into 
the union. The territory of this state, situated between New- 
Hampshire and New-Tork, was claimed by both, and both had 
made grants of lapd within its limits. In 1777, ^e inhabitants, 
refusing to submit to either, declared themselves independent. 
Although not represented In the continental congress, yet, during 
the war, they embraced the cause of their brethren in the other 
itates, and to them their sud was oflen rendered, and was always 

S2 
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efficient. Agreeably to their requeat, aa aet vms iioiv pas^, 
constituting Ye|inont one of the members of the unioiu An ac^ 
was also passed, declaring that the district of Kentucky, then a 
part of Virginia, should be admitted into the union on the first 
day of June, in the succeeding year. 

31. In 1791, was completed the first census or enumeratioiv 
of the inhabitants of the United States. They amounted ta 
3,921,326, of which number 695,655 were slaves. The reve* 
nu6| according to the report of the secretary of the treasury, 
amounted to 4,771,000 dollars, the exports to about nineteen, 
and the importe to about twenty millions. A great improvement 
in the circumstances of the people began at this period to be 
visible. The establishment of a firm and regular government,; 
9nd confidence in the men whom they had chosen to administei 
it, gave an impulse to theu* exertions which bore them rapidly 
iorward in the career of prosperity. 

32. In 1790, a termination was put to the war which, for 
several years, had raged between the Creek Indians and the state 
of Creorgia. Pacific overtures were also made to the hostile 
tribes inhabiting the banks of the Scioto and the Wabash. These 
being rejected, an army of 1400 men, commanded by general 
Harmer, was despatched against them. Two battles were fought 
near Cbilicothe, in Ohio, between successive detachments from 
this 9Xim and the Indians, in which the latter were victorious. . 

33. Emboldened by these successes, they made more vigorous 
attacks upon the frontier settlement^, which suffered all the dis- 
tressing calamities of an Indian war. Additional troops were 
raised, ai^d the command of the whole was given to general St, 
Clair. With near 2000 men, he marched, in October, into the 
wilderness. By desertion and detachments, this force was re- 
duced to fourteen hundred. On the thurd of November, they 
encamped a few miles from the villages on the Miami, inteQding 
to remain there until joined by those who were absent. 

34. But before sunrise, the next morning, just after the troops 
were dismissed from the parade, they were attacked unexpect- 
edly by the Indians. The new levies, who were in front, 
rushed back in confusion upon jthe regulars. These, who hacl 
been hastily formed, were uirown into disorder. They, how- 
ever, with great intrepidity, advanced mto the midst of the ene- 
my, who retired from covert to covert, keeping always beyond 
reach, and again returning as soon as the troops .were recalled 
from pursuit. In these charges many brave and experienced 
officers were killed.; the loss of men was also great, and no per- 
manent ioipression ^as made upon the enemy. 

35. At iengthj after a contest of three or fmf hours, 8t 
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Clelii^ whose fll faeaMi disabled him from performing the 
^te^ve duties of commander, determined to withdraw from the 
i!eM the remnant of his troops. The instant that the directions 
to retire were given^ a disorderly flight commenced. Fortunatdj 
for the sorvivers, the victorious Indians were soon recalled from 
pursuit to the camp, by their avidity for plunder ; and the van- 
quished continued their retreat unmolested to the frontier settle- 
tn^fits. 

36. In this battle, the numbers engaged on each side were 
supposed to be equal. Of the whites, tiie slaughter was almost 
beyond example. Six hundred and tiiirty were killed and mis- 
sing, and two hundred and sixty were wounded — ^a loss which 
proves at once the obstinacy of the defence, and the bravery of 
the assailants. On receiving information of this disaster, con- 
gress, resolving to prosecute the war with increased vigor, made 
provision for augmenting, by enlistment, the military force ,ot 
the nation to 5000 men. 

37. In the autumn of 1792, general Washington was again 
unanimously elected president of the American republic, and in 
Mardi, 1793, was inducted into oflfice. Mr. Adams was re- 
elected vice-president, in opposition to George Clinton, of New- 
York. In the progress of tiiese elections, but litUe party 
feeling was exhibited ; the repose of society was not disturbed, 
but the citizens raised to posts of the highest honor those whom 
tiiehr judgments and aflections designated as the most worthy. 

38. While the Americans, with but little alloy, were enjoyitig, 
under a government of their own choice, the blessings of inde- 
pendence and freedom, the people of France, by whose aid these 
blessings had been acquired, were experiencing all the miseries 
of anarchy. Grievously oppressed by institutions originating 
in times of ignorance and barbarism, they had risen in the ma- 
jesty of physical-strength, and declared their determination to be 
free. Against a whole people, aroused by their sufferings to de- 
m'and their rights, what effectual resistance can be opposed ? Be- 
fore their energetic exertions, prompted by enthusiasm and di- 
irected by fatal skill, their ancient government crumbled to the dust. 

39. Passing at once from abject slavery to entire liberty, 
iheir conduct was marked by the most shocking excesses. The 
mttd virtues of their king, alleviating but slightly the evils of 
d^otism, could not save him from that resentment which 
consigned to indiscriminate destruction the hereditary ordei^. 
Ifimself, his queen, and many thousands of the nobility and 
clergy, suffered death on the scaffold. A new government was 
ii^titute^, having, for its fundamental principle, the universal 
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equality of man. Its form was often changed^ and Ibe reSm4£, 
authority were successively but unsteadily, held by the teaapH 
i^ry favorites of an unenlightened and capricious peo{4e* 

40. The Americans could not regard with iiddHference tUs 
fftrug^e of their allies for freedom. They considered dielr 
excesses as the first effects of sudden relief from o^piptesmm^ 
and hoped that experience would produce sobriety <xf oc»diiel 
and reverence for law. They hailed the French revolij^io&aa 
the offspring of their own^ and cherisdied the flattering expected 
tion that, by the diffusion of the principles of liberiy^ Ae 
whole civilized world would become partakers of its blessings^.:' 

41 » The French people, at the^^^ame time, regarded ^ 
Americans as their brethren, bound to them by the ties of gi»r 
titude ; and when the kings of Europe, dreading theeala^ 
blishment of republicanism in her borders, essemi^d in ams 
to restore monarchy to France, they looked across tbs AUai^ 
for sympathy and assistance. The new government, recalKog 
the minister whom the king had appointed, despatched theeiti« 
^en Oenet, of ardent temper and a zealous republican, to^ vma 
ply his place. In April, 1793, he arrived at Charleston^ m 
South-Carolina, where he was received, by the governor and 
the citizens, in a manner expressive of their warm attacfame^ 
to his country, and dieir cordial approbation of the diange In 
her institutions. . { "^ 

42. Flattered by his reception, and presuming that the mAkm 
and the government were actuated by similar feelings, he *«$* 
sumed the authority of expediting privat^^ from that pdiito 
cruise against the vessels of nations who were enemies to ¥mme%9 
but at peace with the United States, a procedure forbidden li]^ 
the laws of nations, and derogatory to the government of the 
country. Not withstand big this illegal assumption of power, be 
received, on his journey to Philadelphia, extravagant marks cf 
public attachment ; and, on his arrival there, ^* crowds (locked 
from every avenue of the city to meet the republican ambassador 
of an allied nation." Intoxicated by tliese Continued and in^ 
creased demonstrations of regard, he persisted in forming and 
executing schemes of hostility against the enemies of France. 

43^ The British minister complained to the president, who, 
by the unanimous advice of his cabinet, directed Mr. Je£ler8on» 
the secretaiy of stale, to lay befoj'e tlie minister of France Uie 
principles which Would regulate the conduct of the executive iii 
relation to the powers at war. These principles forbade flie 
course which Mr. Genet had pursued. Relying on the popular- 
ity of his nation, he attempted, by insolent and offenswe dedaiv 
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aifioasy to iaave tfae jj^redd^ fhnn the gromi^ he iiicl taken. 
He threatened to appeal from the government to the people, a 
measure which ^ih^ agei^ of the Frendi repuhlic had adopt- 
ed with success in Europe. Here the result was different^ 
T^he^ people rtdUed around rulers, havmg the same interest as 
thans^es. The minister was abandoned 4ij most of his friends ; 
hm goffenunent, at the request of the president, annulled ^ 
fewers ; and fearins to return, he remained in the country, s^ 
lyrtking exaa^le, of the imbe<?Ui^ of a factious individual 
i^nong a people confiding in their rulers, and contented with 
the V lot 

44. This condu^ of Mr. Genet, the atrocities committed by 
Ae French pe^»le, and the dreaded danger of their example, 
tBflnHtpd foom them many of the citizens of the United States, 
eflpecia% IhoM belonging to the federal party. And as the 
imid wan then agitated by the mighty contest between France 
IpA Great BHiain — a contest which permitted not neutrality of 
Ibdkig-— those who becsime hostile to the former became natu* 
Wtiif & friends^ of the hitter* To her they were besides attra^ct- 
f4 hy, ii|entity pf origin, by resemblance of institutions, by simi- 
Uifftjoibrngas^ef \^ cononunity of laws, of literature, and of 

. 46* ^Pi^ republicans retailed an unabated affection for the 
Fcench, whose services they remembered with gratitude, aud 
fldk^ee stru^les fox freedopi, against the league of European 
^fvants, engaged aJU iheir sympathy. Over tiiese two parties 
^fobinj^Uwi, admi^ng no thought but for his own country, 
ivalebed wi4l ansuous solicitude, striving to restrain their aber- 
^tion9, and to temper their mutual ammosities. 

46. After th^ defeat of St. Clair by the Indians, in 1791, ge* 
O^ral Wayne was appointed to command the American forces. 
Taking post near the coimtry of the enemy, he made assiduous 
^p4 Jong prptracted endeavors to negotiate a peace. Failing in 
these, he marched against them, at the head of three thousand 
%en« On the 20th of August, 1794, an action took place in tiie 
vicinity of one of the Briti^ garrisons, on the banks of the Mia- 
mi* A rapid and vigorous chs^i^e roused the savages from their 
a9verts, and they were driven more than two miles at the point 
of ^ bayonet. Broken and dismayed, they fled without re- 
newing the combat. Their houses and cornfields were destroy- 
ed, and forts were erected on the sites of the towns laid waste. 
Ip, 1795, a treaty was concluded at Grenville, which, long and 
f^uthfully observed, gave peace and security to the frontier inha- 
bitants, permitting the abundant population of the eastern states 
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to spread, with astonishing r^idity^ over tbe fertSe region w^tOx* 
west of the Ohio, ^ n 

47. The tos which had been imposed upcm spirits. didtyM 
within the country, bearing heavily upon the people in the wes- 
tern counties of Pennsylvania, produced there dlssdSection moA 
disturbance. All eisXhse taxes, of which this was one, betef 
considered hostile to liberty, great exertions were made to «i* 
cite the public resentment against those who cAiould wHIini^ juijr 
it, and especially against the officers i^pointed to ccdHect iL ^ fei 
September, 1791, a large meeting of malcontents was hrit-it 
Pittsburgh, at which resolutions, encouraging resistance to lint 
laws, were passed ; and subsequently* odier meetings were fadd, 
at winch similar resolutions were aik^pted. C<»ninkte^ oTeoT* 
re^ondence were also appointed to give unify of 83rstem ta tlMte 
measures, and to increase the number of tiieir assodates. - « 

48. A proclamation of the president, exborlang all persoai^ii 
desist from illegal combinations, and calling on the magistrsetai 
to execute the laws, was disregarded. The mar^all of iiie 
state, while serving processes upon delinquents and ofieaderBi 
was resisted and fired upon. The inspector of the revtan^ 
dreading the indignation of the populace, procured a smallHle- 
tachment of soldiers to guard his house. These w^ie ettadcBi 
by a body of five hundred insurgents, who, settmg fire to sever^ 
contiguous buildings, obliged the soldiers to leave the house, aolB 
deliver tii^nselves up. Several mdividuals, zealous in siqppeit^ 
ing the government, were ordered to quit the eountry mnd oeni' 
pelled to obey. An intention was openly avowed of foreft^ 
resisting the general government with the view off extorting |i 
repeal of the ofiensive laws. The effective strei^fth of the a 
surgents was computed at seven thousand men. 

, 49. The president, conceiving himself bound by the most 
lemn obligations, '^ to take care Uiat the laws be fatthfiiUy 
ted," determined to call out a part of the militia of Pennq4«i»- 
nia, and the adjacent states, to suppress this insurrection* In 
the autumn of 1794, fifteen thousand were d^ached, and beiog 
placed Under the commspid of governor Lee, of Virginia, were 
marched into the disaffected counties. The strength of this ar- 
my rendering resistance desperate, none was offered, and OP 
blood was shed. A few of the most active leaders were seized" 
** and detained for legal prosecution. The great body of the ii^ 
surgents on submission were pardoned, as w^re also the leaden, 
after trial and conviction of treason. The government acquired 
the respect of the people, by this exertion of its forcet and tbw 
affection, by this display of its lenity. '' 
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^6(l• Since tbe paa^ of 1783, Great Rrkam and the Umted 
Stipes, had each incessantly complained that the other had viola 
lei the s^Milations contsuned in the trea^. The former was 
aiecaBed Shaving carried away negroes at the close of the revo- 
litaoKUffy war f and of retaining m her possession certain miliitary 

r situated in the western ndldemess, dmd within the limits of 
United States, ui consequence of which the Americans were 
deprived of their share of ue fur trade, and the Indians incited 
Itf make inoiursions i^ion the frontier settlements. ,The latter 
ivcve accused of preventing the loyalists from regaining posses- 
aitti of their estates, and British subjects from recovering debts 
Qflbtiacted before tlus c<Hnmencement of hostilities. 

^1. For the purpose of adjusting these mutual complaints, 
Md also of concluding a commercial treaty, Mr. Adams', in 
1785, was appointed mmister to Loncion. Great Britain, aware 
Aaifc the articli^ of confederation did not authorize congress to 
UbA the states by a commercial treaty, declined then to nego- 
^ote* After the constitution was ratified, mmisters were inter- 
AmgoAf and the discussion was prosecuted with no little acrl- 
iBQiiyil^dzeal. 

^ 6SL la 1704, Mr* Jay being then minister from the United 
fffTiti»j- a treaihr was concluded, which, in the spring of the next 
^««r was laid before the senate. That body advised the presi* 
Se^ to ratify it, on condition that an alteration should be made 
in one of the articles. Its contents having, in the mean time, 
been dncloeed, ^e repuMioan party exclaimed, in intemperate 
SJMguage, agahist most of the stipulations it contained. The 
pgatissns of France swelled the cry of condemnation. Public 
meetings weere hdd m various parts cf the union, at whiclfreso- 
lutimis were passed eiqpressing warm disq)probation of the treaty, 
and .an earnest wish that the {Hresident would withhold his ratifif 
«atoi. Sitch appeared to be the wi^ of a great majority of the 

peOiiBe. 
5a. General Washmgton, believing that an adjtistment of dif- 

ferenpes woidd conduce to the prosperity of the republic, and 
that the ^89^ before him was the best that could, at that time, 
be obtafced, gave it his assent, ha defiance 6f popular clamor. 
So gr«A was the confidence reposed, by the people, in their be- 
loved diief-magistrate, that the public senthnent began imme- 
diatebr to diange. The friends Qf the treaty not only increased 
kt numbo?, but gamed courage to speak m its defence. And 
during Ae summer of 1795, the nation was agitated by a zealous 
and animated discusdon of its merits. 

54. At the next session of congress, it became a subject of 
consideration in the house of representatives. The treaty, its 
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negotiator, and even the president, were vihileadj ctMdUfe^ and 
warmfy defended, in a debate which has seldom been ttpsMi 
for its intemperance, its eloquence, or its duration. On mt&ml 
question, a majority of three voted in favor of the approprlmiQa 
necessary to carry it into effect The subsequent prosper% 4f 
American commerce demonstrates the wisdom of the presidaBlpI 
decision. 

55. The conduct of Spsdn towards the United States, had cmr 
been cold and unfriendly. She feared lest the princi{dM| id 
liberty, and the desire of independence should find then* way laia 
her contiguous Amenpan provinces. During the n^otiattani 
at Paris, which resulted in peace, she secret^ exerted hBt.lH^ 
Huence to cause the western boundaries of llie new repiflB^ 
from ^e great lakes to Florida, to be fixed two or three hundnri 

^ miles east of the Mississippi. To the repeated offers, wUdjL 
were afterwards made, to form with Her a commercial trei^^ 
and to make arrangements respectmg the mutual navigatioft of 
that river, she pertinaciously declined to accede. 

56. When the mhabitants beyond the Alleghany momitidns 
had become numerous, she denied them access to ^e ocean hy 
^e medium of that river, the mouth of which was withia h^ 
province of Louisiana. She intended, periiaps, to show fieit 
the importance of that privilege by wldiholdii^ it, and tQ aftM 
them, by the promise of restoring it, to submit to her antboaEl^* 
The people of Kentucky, indignant at the deprivation, laid IbraT 
con&^^aints before congress. In bold and forcible language Aef 
asserted their rights, by the laws of God and of nature, to w 
free use of that noble river, and demanded that, at ai^ cost, j^ia 
acknowledgment of that right should be obtained. 

57. At length Spain became involved in a war with Franee* 
Embarrassed at home, an^ mtimidated by the unauthorised pRp 
parations which, under the auspices of Genet, were makiag in 
Kentucky to invade Louisiana, she intimated her readiness to 
conclude, a satisfactory treaty, should a minister he e&at to 
Madrid for that purpose. Thomas Pinkney was according^ 
appointed. In October, 1795, a treaty was dgned, securing to 
the citizens of the United States the free navigation ci the Mis- 
sissippi to the ocean, and the privilege of landing and depositing 
cargoes at New-Orleans. 

58. Thus were adjusted all controversies with two Europeap 
powers, which, while they existed, retarded the prosperity, and 
disturbed the tranquUlity of the country; and from which, at 
different periods, even war was seriously apprehended. In 
1795, a treaty was also concluded wkh the regency of Algiers, 
^th which iihe republic was previously at war. It stipulated 
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&at tlie tJidted States, in conformity with the practice of other 
lOtionSy should, as the price of peace, pay an annual tribute to 
Ae soverei^ of that country. 

* 5d. Within the last two or three years, several changes took 
place in the important offices of the nation. On the first day 
tf the year 1794, Mr. Jefferson resigned the office of secretary 
c^etate. He had performed the duties of that office with ex- 
tiaordinary ability, and to the entire satisfaction of the president. 
Ba^ng been minister to France at the commencement of the 
rerolution there, he became acquainted with its prime movers,"" 
and, anticipating from their exertions the diffusion of the prin- 
c^les cf liberty and the renovation of the government, vras, in 
&e early stages of its progress, its enthusiastic and undisguised 
^fender. Of the repubUcan party, he was considered the lea- 
der, enjo)ring thefar highest confidence and warmest attachment. 
He was succeeded by Edmund Randolph, of Virginia. 

60. On the last day of January, 1795, Mr. Hamilton retired 
from the office of secretaiy of the treasury. He possessed dis* 
&igdshed talents, and had exerted diose telents to establish or- 
der where all was eonfuinon, and to raise from the lowest de- 
pression the credit of the country. His complete success great- 
rf exalted his reputation, and to him the federalists felt a sincer 
9^ of attachment equalled only by that entertained for Washing 
ton. With him he had served in the revolutionary war, and 
had then acquired his confidence and affection, which he ever 
ailerwards retdned. Being the advocate of an energetic gov- 
ernment, and averse to intrusting much power with the people, 
he was peculiariy obnoxious to tiie republican party. He was 
accused of partiality to England, and of misconduct in office. 
Aftef the closest scrutiny, his official character wias acknow- 
ledged, by his enemies, to be without stain. He was succeeded 
by Oliver Wolcott, of Connecticut. 

61. At the close of the year 1794, general Knox resigned 
the office of secretary of war, and colonel Pickering, of Mas- 
sachusetts, was appointed in his place. In August Mr. Ran- 
dolph, having lost the confidence of the president, and having in 
consequence retired from the administration, Mr. Pickering 
was appointed his successor in the department of state, and 
James M'Henry, of Maryland, was made secretary of war. No 
re^iblican being now at the head of any of the departments, 
mahy of the leaders of that party withdrew their support from 
the administration ; and licentious individuals, in their abusive 
attacks, dared to charge even the president with corruption. But 
tlie confidence of the people in his integrity and patriotirito ex- 
perienced not the ^lightest abatement 

T f 
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62. The conduct of France towards the American repubBc 
continued to be a source of mcreasmg trouble and yexBtkm 
Mr. Fauchet, the successor of Genet, bore, from those by ^7i4ioro 
he was deputed, the strongest assurances of friendship ; but en 
couraged and supported by a numerous party, ardently attached 
to his nation, he gradually assumed towards the sldministration 
the tone of remonstrance and reproach. He charged It wifli 
sentiments of hostility to the allies of the United States, with 
partiality for their former foes, and ui^ed the adoption of a course 
more favorable to the cause of liberty. 

63. The Americap government was in fact desirous of fid 
filling all its duties to France, and of conciliating her friend^ip. 
Mr. Morris, the minister to Paris, having incurred the di^lea- 
sure of those in power, was recalled at their request, and his 
place supplied by Mr. Monroe of Virginia. ' This gendemao 
was a republican, and had embraced with ardor the cause ol 
the French republic. He was received in the most respectfiil 
manner by the convention, who decreed that the flags of Uie two 
republics, intwined together, should be suspended in the legida- 
tive hall, as a mark of their eternal union and friendship. 

64. Mr. Adet was appointed soon afler, to succeed Mf. 
Fauchet. He brought with him the colors of France, whidi 
he was instructed; by the convention, to present to the congresB 
of the United States. They were received by the prei^eat 
with extraordinary ceremonies, transmitted to congress, and af- 
terwards deposited in the national archives. In the house of 
representatives, a resolution was unanimously adopted, expres- 
sing the lively sensations which were excited by this testimony 
of the existing sympathy of the Jwo republics, and their hope, 
that the brilliant and glorious victories of the French pedj^e, 
would lead to the perfect establishment of their liberty and hap- 
piness. . 

65. But France required of the United States more than pro- 
fessions and hopes, and more than by treaty she was entitled to 
ckdm. She wished to make them a party in the war'^she was 
waging with the despots of Europe. Failing in this, and jea- 
lous or the more ii;.timate relations contracted with her enemy, 
she adopted I'egulations highly injurious to American commerc^, 
directing her cruisers to capture, in certain cases, the vesseb of 
the United States. In consequence of these regidations, se- 
veral himdreds, loaded with valuable .cargoes, were, while pro- 
secuting a lawful trade, taken and the whole confiscated. 

66. Believing that the rights of the nation were not assei^ 
and vindica^d with sufficient spirit by Mr* Monroe, the presi 
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dent recalled him, and Charles C. Pinkney, of South Carolina, 
was appointed in his stead. In the summer of 1796, he left the 
United States, instructed to use ^very effort compatible with na- 
tional honor, to restore tlie amicable relations which had once 
Nibsidted between the sister republics. 

67. General Washington, having at the sacrifice of his own 
predilections, devoted a great portion of his life to h!§ country ; 
having successfully conducted its armies through an arduous con- 
flict for existence ; and having since directed its course through 
the most critical period of an experiment under a free constitu- 
tion, determined to retire to the enjoynient of domestic happiness 
and rural quiet. In September, he announced this determina- 
tion to his fellow citizens, and feeling for them all the solici- 
tude of a father for his children, he publbhed at the same time 
a farewell address. 

. 68. From long experience, he had acquired an intimate a^^- 
qnaintance with the dangers to which the liberties of the repub.^ 
Uc were exposed. These he deprecated, and warned his coun- 
trymen to shun, with all the impressive energy of conviction, and 
aU the ardor of parental affection. He besought them, especial- 
ly, to frown indignsuitly, upon the first dawning of any attempt 
at a separation of the union ; to discard local attachments and 
sectional animosities ; to guard against the excessive indulgence 
of the spirit of party, and against cherishing a hatred orparticu- 
lar nations, and an affection for others. 

69. This address was read with sentiments of profound vene- 
ration in every part of the union. Some of the state legislatures 
directed it to be inserted at large in their journals, and most of 
them passed resolutions expressmg their respect for the author, 
(beir high sense of his exalted services, and the emotions with 
which they contemplated his retirement from office. 

70. To fill the station from which the father of his country 
had resolved to retire, the two great political parties brought for- 
ward their chiefs. The federalists, desiring that the system 
of meaisures adopted by Washington should continue to be pur- 
iiued, and dreading the influence of French sentiments and prin- 
ciples, made the most active efforts to elect John Adams. The 
republicans, believing their opponents less friendly than them- 
selves to the maxims of liberty, and too much devoted to the 
British nation and. to British institutions, made equal exertions 
io elect Thomas Jefferson. 

71. The result was the choice of Mr. Adams to be president, 
and Mr. Jefferson to be vice-president Released from public 
icares, Washington hastened to Mount Vernon. Having estaji)- 
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lished his fame as tbe greatest hero and most dis KngniBlm d 
statesman of the age, he there, devotmg his time to the cultiva 
tion of an extenshre farm, added to his titles of renown ^i^ of 
the most industrious and intelligent agriculturist of his couirtty* 



» 
CHAPTER Xiv 



MR. ADAMS'S, MR. JEFFERSON'S, AND 
PART OF MR. MADISON'S ADMINIS 
TRATION.-DECLABATION OF WAR. 



MR. ADAMS, soon after the commencement of his prea* 
dential term, received from Mr. Pinknejr' despatches of a most 
disagreeable and alarming nature. The Directory, then exer- 
cising the executive authority in France, had refused to accredit 
him, declaring their determination not to receive another minis- 
ter from the United States, until they had fully complied wftb 
the demands which had been made. He was moreover ordered, 
by a written mandate, to quit the territories of the republic. 

2. Congress were immediately convened, and the despatches 
laid before them. Their proceedings indicated a love of peace, 
but also a firm determination to yield to no unjust demand. 
Laws were passed authorizing the president, whenever he should 
deem it necessary, to detach eighty thousand men from the mOi- 
tia of the United Sts^tes, providing for an increase of the navy, 
and for augmenting the revenue of the nation. To display to 
France, and to the world, his desire of peace, and to leave no 
means unattempted to preserve it, the president resolved to in- 
stitute another and more solemn mission. Greneral Pinkney, 
John Marshall, and Elbridge Gerry, were accordingly a^p(»nted 
envo}rs to the French republic, and were instructed, as the ftrst 
had before been, to seek a reconciUation as the representatives 
of a people dreading war much, but the sacrifice of honor more^ 

3. These also the directory refused to receive. They were, 
b)wever, addressed by persons verbally instructed, by Talley* 
rand, the minister of foreign relations, to make them proposafau 
In explicit terms, these unofficial agent« demanded a large sum 
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§aoiiej before any negotiation could be opened. To this insult- 
'jtrmand, a decided negative was given. A compliance was 
^Aeless repeatedly urged, until at length the envoys refused 
to iotd with them any further communication. After remaining 
several months at Paris, pressing in vain to be received and 
heard, two, who were federalists, were ordered to leave France, 
bat Mr. Gerry, who was a republican, was permitted to remain, 
and was invited singly to ^ enter into discussions relating to the 
commencement of a negotiation. 

4. When these events were known in the United « States, they 
excited general indignation. The spirit of party appeared to be 
extinct. '^ Millions for defence, not a cent for tribute," re- 
somuled from every quarter of the union. The treaty of alliance 
w^ France was declared by congress to be no longer in force. 
Attdiority was given for capturing armed French vessels. 
Ffilhdsion was made for raising immediately a small regular 
anny; and, in case events should render it expedient, for 
augmenting it. A direct tax and additional internal duties were laid. 

5. To command the armies of the United States, president 
Adams, with. the unanimous advice of the Senate appointed 
(Jeorge Wasl^gton. He consented, but with great reluctance, 
to s^ept the office, declaring, however, that he cordially ap-* 
proved the measures of the government. 

0. No opportunity was presented of testing the courage and 
s^ of the American troops. At sea, a desperate action was 
iiNight between the frigate Constellation, of 38 guns, conmianded 
by commodore l^ruxton, and the French frigate L'lnsui^nte, 
of 40 guns. The latter, although of superior force, was captured. 
The same intrepid officer, in a subsequent action, compelled 
another French frigate of 50 guns, to strike her colors, but she 
afEerwards escaped in the night. 

7. The United States, in arms at home and victorious on the 
ocean, commanded the respect of their enemy. The directory^ 
made overtures of peace. The president immediately appointed 
ministers, who, on their arrival at Paris, found the executive 
auAority in the possession of Bonaparte as fii^st consul. They 
were promptly accredited, and in September, 1800, a trejity was 
concluded satisfactory to both countries. 

8. While this negotiation was in progress, the whole Ameri- 
can people were overshadowed with gloom, by the sudden death 
of the Father of his country. On the 14th of December, 1799, 
after an illness of one day ordy, general ^Washington expired. 

' Intelligence of this event, as it rapidly spread, produced sponta- 
neous, deep, and unaffected grief, soqjending every other thought^ 
and absorbing every different feeling. 
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d« Congress, then in session at PhiladelQbi% unmediailtdljr ad* 
joumed. On assembling the next day, the house of reprea^njba- 
tives resolved, '< that the speaker's chair should be shroud/^ )p 
black, and the members wear black during thesesmon; wadwi 
a joint conunittee should be appointed to devise the most floitsjble 
manner of paying honor to the memory of the MAN first iaw^r^ 
fii*st in peace, and first in the hearts of his countrymenu" 

10. The senate, on this melancholy occasion, addressed a 
letter of condolence to the president of the United States* 
" This event," they observe, "so distressing to all our {eOfim 
citizens, must be particularly heavy to you, who have long be^ 
associated with him in deeds of patriotism. Permit us, s^ fo 
mingle our tears with yours. On this occasion it is man]|r ^ 
weep. To lose such a man, at such a crisis, is no common 
calamity to the world. Our country mourns a father«^ TH^e 
Almighty Disposer of human events has taken from us o^ 
greatest benefactor and ornament. It becomes us to subnut 
with reverence to HIM who maketh darkness his pavilion. 

11. " With patriotic pride we review the life of our WASH- 
INGTON, and compare him with those of other countries n4o 
have been pre-eminent in fame. Ancient and iSioderh names 
are diminished before him. Greatness and guilt have too often 
been allied ; but his fame is whiter than it is brilliant. The 
destroyers of nations stood abashed at the majesty of his virtoes. 
It reproved the intemperance of their amoition, and dar k ^ai d 
the splendor of victory. 

12. " Such was the man whom we deplore. Tbaij^ks to G<^, 
bis glory is consummated. Washington yet lives on earth iahis 
spotless example — ^his spirit is in heaven. Let his countrymen 
consecrate the memory of the heroic general, the patriotic states- 
man, and the virtuous sage : let them teach their children never 
to forget that the fruits of his labors, and o( his example,, are 
ifieir inlieritance,^' ^ 

13. Agreeably to the report -of the committee, and the unani- 
mous resolves of congress, a funeral procession moved firom (bo 
legislative hall to the German Lutheran Church, where an ora- 
tion was delivered by general Lee, a representative from Virj^^ima* 
The procession wns grand and solemn, the oration imjj^resaive 
and eloquent. Throughout the union similar marks of affliction 
were exhibited. A whole bereaved people appeared in mourning. 
In every part of the republic, fiineral orations were delivered, 
and the best talents of the nation were devoted to an esfvesAm 
of the nation's grief. 

14. In pursuance of the law enacted in 1790, a place bad been 
selected on the Potomac, a few piiles above Mount Tenuwi ftw 
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the permanent seat of the iflitioiial gdvemment Within a 
dlsftrict ten miles square, which was called the Dtoict of Co- 
lambia, a citj was laud out, to which the. name of Washington 
tftm appropriately given. Public buildings having been erected, 
the omcers of government removed to that place in 1800, and in 
Kovend>er of that year, congress, for- the first time, there com- 
inenced its session. 

15. At' this period, a presidential election again reenrredt 
From the tkne of the adoption of theconatitution, the republican 
party had been gradually increasing hi numbers. The two 
paities being now nearly eqnal, the prospect of success inspired 
both with uncommon ardor. The federalists supported Mn 
Adams and general Pinkney ; the republicanB, Mr. Jefferson and 
leolonel Burr. The two kUter received a small n^jority of the 
electoral votes ; and as they received also an equal number, the 
selection of one of them to be president devolved upon the house 
of r^resentatives. After thirty-five trials, during which the na- 
ton feH intense solicitude, Mr. Jefferson was chosen. Colonel 
9nxr received the votes of the federalists, and lost, in consequence, 
llbe confidence of his former friends. By the provisions of the 
constitution, he became, of course, vice-president. 

16. The causes which rendered Mr. Adams unpopular and 
led to a chstnge in the administration were, bis aj^arei^coldness 
towards the French revolution ; the charge that the federalists 
generaBy were partial to Great Britain ; the expenditure qfvmo- 
ney ibit building a navy and for other purposes tdleged to be im- 
politic or useless ; the enactment of the adien law, by which the 
president was authorised to compel suspected foreigners to leave 
die coontry, and of the sedition law which provided that the 
authors and publishers of false and malicious accusations against 
the president and members of congress should be prosecuted and 

Suited; But more eflectual than these was the charge that 
ir. Adams, and the party which supported him, entertained 
political opmions less favorable to liberty than those of the party 
which opposed him. — By deserting a man so distinguished as 
' Mr. Adams for his talents, for his experience in political affairs, 
aiHl fbr the important services which he had reodnred to his coun- 
try in die revolutionary stra^le, the people shewed how jealous 
they were of die liberty they had obtained, and how firmly they 
were determined to guard it fi*om even possible danger. 

17. The control of the government being now transferred to 
the republican party, they, at the next session of congress, re- 
pealed, after a long and eloquent debate, a law altering the judi- 
ciad system, which had been passed at. the close of Mr. Adams's 
SN^zKSlratioti. This repeal annihilated the ^ offices of sixteen 
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iudges, who hftd just been appomted. At the same session, the 
internal duties wera also abolished. 

18. A second census of the people, referring to • 1800, was 
completed in 1801. They amounted to 5,319,762, having li 
ten years increased nearly one million four hundred thousand. 
In the same nun^ber of years the exports increased from nmetee^ 
to nimty'four millions, and the revenue from 4,771,000 t<l 
12,945,000 doMarsI This rapid advance in the career of pros- 
4perity has no parallel in the history of nations, and is to be attii^ 
but^d principally to the institutions of the country, which, se^^ 
curing equal privileges to sdl, give to the enteiprise and industiy 
of all, free scope and full encouragement 

19. In 1802, the state of Ohio was admitted into the unbn 
It was formerly a portion of tte Northwestern Territory, for 
the government of which, in 1787, an ordinance was passed, by 
die continental congress. With commendable foresight they 
provided that slaver}^, the source of weakness, of poverty, and (Jf 
crime, should never exist in that extensive and fertile region. 
This is doubtless one of the causes of the unparalleled rapidity of 
its population. In thirty years from its first settlement, the' 
number of its inhabitants exceeded half a million. The state^of 
Tennessee, which was previously a part of North Carolina, and 
lies between that stsite and die river Mississippi, tvas admitte<l 
in 1796. 

20* The right of deposite at New-Orleans, conceded to the 
citizens o^ the United States by ^ Spain, and necessary to the 
people of the westeni country, had, until this period, been finedy 
enjoyed. In October, the chief officer of that city, prohibitea 
the exercise of it in future. This violation of a solemn engage- 
ment produced, throughout the states of Ohio and Kentucky, 
indignant clamor and violent commotion* In congress, a propo- 
sition was made to take possession, by force, of the whole 
province of Louisiana, and the injured people of the west were 
eager for permission to avenge their wrongs, and to regain thek 
rights, by the sword. 

21. A more pacific course was adq>ted. Knowing that the 
province had beea ceded, although not transferred, to France, 
the president instituted a negotiation to acquire it by purchase. 
In April, 1803, a treaty was concluded, conveying it to the 
UnitpH States for fifteen millions of dollars. 

^:> The territoigr thus added to the national domain, was first 
dit'c^ered by the French, who, in 1699, began a settlement 
wittim its limits. It contuiued a colony of that nation until 
1762, when it was ceded to Spain. In her ^[HMMessk>n it re* 
malned, slowly increasing in popula^n, until Oirtober, 1800 
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v^ea it was retroeeded to Fnmce, and hj hw vat afienrardsy 
as has been related, tranafeniad to the UBiied States. The la- 
habitants, a mixture of Fvenek and Spaniards, were not nmser- 
OKBB, Its boundaries have never been defined. They embrace, 
at a moderate estimation, a twritory more corteneive than some 
ef the waoiA pow^rfiil European kingdoms, aad in manj parts 
^ soil is e^^ceedtngfy fertile. {Is acquisition was considered, 
Dy the United Btatoa, of the greatest impartande, as it gave them 
tha entire eontool of a river, wluch is ana of the noblest in the 
atarid. 

25. Since the year isai, war had existed between ^United 
iStales and Tripon, one ^ ttie states oi Burbary, sltui^ed on the 
coast of the Meditenraneaa. No memi^ryila event occuired unr 
tS 1308, when a l^tfge squadroa, under the ooamiand of ccmi- 
aiodore Pr^le, was de^patdied into ^at sea. On arrtvmg be- 
fiNPa Tppciii, captain Bainbridge, in the frigate Hifladelphia, of 
44 gun^, was sent into tlie haiber to recoancntre. While in 
eager pursuit of a smatt vessel, he unfpvtaaately advanced so far 
Ihat ^ frigate grounded, and all attea^^ to renuwe her were 
ia vain. The sea around her was immediately covered with 
Tc^^olitan gun^ioats, and caqptain Baiabrii^ was compiled to 
^irrender. The ofiScers were considered as prtsoaevs of war ; 
toM the crew^ aqcording to the ^is(oia of Barbary, were treated 
ea slaves. 

24. At the cajfiture of this frigate, the enemy re^caeed and 
eacuked beyond measure. ' Lleut^i^uat Stepnen Decatur con- 
(^ived the design of retaking or destroying her. Commodore 
i^reble, applauding the spirit of the yoa&fid heip, granted him 
permission to make the attempt In February, 1804, he sailed' 
from Syracuse, in a small schooner, having on boa»i but seven- 
ty^ix me^, entered undiscovered the haurbor of Tri|Kili, and ad- 
vancing bdldly took a station alon^ide the fingate. Perceiving 
ihe crew in <consteruation, Decatur sprang on board, his men 
foUowed, and with (kawn swot ds rushed upon ^be en^aay. The 
dec^ were soon cleared, some Deing kiUed, and others 4rivea 
ti^o the sea. 

25w A heavy cannonade upon the ^igate, fironfc'the batteries 
on i^ore and the corsairs near, wa^ now commenced, and 
several vessels of war w^re seen approaching. She was set on 
fire and abandoned, none of the psoiy being MSsdt and but four 
wounded. Throughout all the piratkal states, this brilliant ex- 
{^t exalted the F9putation of the American aims. The presi. 
denlf in reward of his address and hravaEy, pomoted Heutenant 
Decatur to the rank of post-captain hi the navy. 

26. While the squadron r^nained before Tripoli, other deeds 
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of heroism were perfomed, evincing a love of flftme and adevo- 
tion to country unsurpassed in Grecian or Roman story. Tbe 
events and operations of tliis war shed a lustre upon die Ame- 
rican -name, gave experience and character to the officers^ and 
prepared them to acquire greater glory in a contest with anoUer 
ia£ They were equalled however, by an enterprise on land, 
;i>old and romantic in its conception, and exhibiting, in its execih 
tion, uncommon address and decision of character. 

27. William Eaton, who had been a captain in the American 
^army, was, at the commencement of this ^var, consul at Tnm& 

He there became acquainted with Hamet Caramanly, vdiom a 
younger brother had excluded from the throne of TripolL '^itii 
him he concerted an expedition against the reigning sovereign, 
and returned to the United States to obtain permission and tt^e 
^eans to undertake it* Permission was granted, the co-q^era- 
tion of the squadron recommended, and such pecuniary asdst- 
ance as could be spared was afforded. 

28. To raise an army in Egypt, and lead it to attack the 
usurper in his dominions,was the project which had been coi^ 
certed. In the beginning of 1806, Eaton met Hamet at Alexp 
andria, and was appointed general of* his ^forces. On the6tii 
of March, at the hesBid-of a respectable body of mounts Arab% 
and about seventy Christians, he set out for Tripoli. H^ roule 
lay across a desert one thousand miles in extent On his m»rcb, 
he encountered pml, fatigc(^, and suffering, the description of 
which would resemble the exaggerations of romance. On the 
25th of April, having been &ty days on the march, he arrmd 
before Deme, a Tripolitan city on the Mediterranean, and found 
£n the harbor a part of the American squadron, destined to as- 
sist him. He learnt also that the usurper, having received no- 
tice of his approach, had raised a considerable army, and was 
then within a day's march of the city. 

29. No time was therefore to be lost. The next morning 
he summoned the governor to surrender, who returned for an- 
swer, ^ My head or yours." The city was assaulted, and aAer 
a contest of two hours and a half, possession gained. T\» 
Christians suff^med severely and the general was sligbtiy 
wounded. Ghreat exertions were immediately made to fortify 
the city. On the &Si of May, it was attacked by the TripolHan 
army. Akhougfa ten times m^ numerous tiism Eaton's band, 
the assailants, after ^persisting four hours in the attempt, were 
compelled to retire. On the 10th of June another battle was 
fought, in which the enemy Vere defes^. . The next day the 
American frigate Constitution arrived in the harbor, which so 
terrified flie Tripolitans that tiiey fled precipitately to the desert. 
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30. The frigate came, however, to arrest the operatiQiis of 
JSaton, in the midst of his briUiant and successful career* Alarmed 
at his progress, the reigning bashaw had offered terms oCpeace, 
ii^^kich, being much more fevorable than had before been onered, 
were acc^ted by Mr. Lear, the authorised agent of the govern- 
ment. Sixty thousand dollars were given as a ransom for the 
mifortunate American prisoners, and an engagement was made 
to withdraw all support from Hamet. The nation, proud of the 
iraq>loits of Eaton, regretted this diplomatic interference, but the 
treaty was ratified by the president and senate ; and thus ended 
€he war in the Mediterranean. 

31. Colonel Burr, having lost the confidence of the republi- 
can party, became, in 1804, a candidate for the office of go- 
vernor of New- Yoric : the federalists generally gave him their 
rotes, but Mr. Hamilton, considering him an unprincipled po-» 
litican, openly opposed his election. The choice fell upon the 
rival candidate. A duel ensued between these distinguished in- 
dhiduals, the challenge proceeding from Burr. Hamilton was 
mortally wounded. This event produced a strong and lively 
sensation throughout the union. At the next presidential elec- 
tion, which occurred in the same year, Mr. Jefierson was elect- 
ed president, and George Clinton^of New- York, vice-president, 
^be former receiving all but fourteen votes. 

32. Burr,^otwi£standing his brilliant talents, now sunk, for 
« time, into merited obscurity. His future conduct showed, 
however, that,^while unobserved by his fellow citizens, he had 
not been idle. In the autumn of 1806, his movements in the 
western country attracted the notice of govemntfent He had 
purchased and was building boats on the Ohio, and engaging 
men to descend that river. His declared puroose was to form a 
settlement on the banks of the Washita, in Louisiana ; but the 
character of the man, the nature of his preparations, and the in- 
cautious disclosures of his associates, led to the suspicion that his 
true object was either to gain possession of New-Orleans, and. 
erect into a separate government the country watered by the 
Mississippi and its branches, or to iiltade, from the territories of 
Ifae United States, the rich Spanish province of Mexico. 

38. From the first moment of suspicion, he was closely watch- 
ed by the agents of the government. At Natchez, while on his 
way to New-Orleans, he was cited to appear before the supreme 
court of the Mississippi Territory. But he had so enveloped 
his projects in secrecy, that sufiici^nt evidence to convict him 
couM not be produced, and he was discharged. Hearing, how- 
ever, that several persons, suspected of being his accomplices, 
had been arrested at New-?Orleans and e]?eT>berej he fled in dm. 
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guise ilrom Natchez, was apprehended on the Tombigbeei and 
conveyed a prisoner to Richmond. TWo indictments were found 
against him, one chai^ging him widi treason against die United 
States, die other with prq)aring and commencing an expedition 
against die dominions of Spain. 

34. In Angost, 1807, he was tried, upon ifaose indictments, 
before John Marshall, the chief justice of the tT^ted States. 
Full evidence of his guilt not being exhibited, he was acquitted 
by the jury. The people, however, believed him guiltjr ; suid 
by their de^rtlcMi and contempt, he was t'educed to a condftUott 
of the most abject wretchedness. The ease wfth which Ids j^htei 
were defeated, demonstrated the strength of th^ eovdntQ^nt 
and his fate wm ever be an impressive warning to thosfe i!ir&o, m 
a free country, listen to the suggestions of criminal amliltion. 

35. The wars produced by the French revolution conHnued 
to rage in Europe. The attempts, made by die nei^iboring 
kings, to compel republican France to resume her monarchic 
instituUons, had not onlv been resisted and defeated by hek* In* 
dignant citizens, but they had followed home the repelled inva- 
ders of dieir country, and had subdued those Who be^n the 
war with the hope and purpose of subduing France. T6e da- 
don had nebessiirily become a nation of soldiers, and one, more 
daring and fortunate than the others, had been placed at tUeJf 
head as chief of the republic. By his extraordinary tsdents, and 
the vast means subjected to his single will, he acquired oontM 
over most of the European kingdoms. 

36. England, however, unsubdued and undaunted, had be- 
come as pte-eminent on the water as France on the land. Her 
powerful navy expelled every hostile navy fhnn die ocean, and 
rode triumphant in every sea. America profitted from the de^ 
strucdon of the ships and commerce of odier nadons. Being 
neutral, her vessels carried from port to port the productions of 
France and her dependant kmgdoms ; and also to the ports of 
those kingdoms the manufactures of England. Few ships were 
found on the ocean except those of tiie United States and 6r^t 
Britain. 

37. The latter, having always fou^ it impossible to man her 
numerous fleets, by voluntary enlistments, had been accustomed 
to resort to impressment, or seizing by force her Subjects and 
compelling them to serve, as sailors, on board her ships of war. 
Soon after the peace of 1783, she claimed a right to search for 
and seize them, even on board of neutral vessels while Mven'» 
ing the ocean. In the exercise of this pretended right, citizens 
of die United States, sometimes by mistake and sometimes by 
-design, were seized, dragged from their friends, transported to 
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paits of the wortd, conmdled to perform the degrtdiiu^ 
dutf of British sailors, and to figixt wi& natioDB at peace «dm 
. Am own. Against this oatrage upon personal liberty and the 
rights of American citizens, Washingtcm, Adams, fetnd Jefferson 
bad remonstrated in Tain. The abuse continued, and every year 
added to its enormity, undl a feeling of resentment was aroused 
worthy the best period of die Roman r^bHc. 

38; But not in this mode only were me rights of the United 
States invaded and dieir interest sacrificed on the ocean. The 
ciffrying trade afforded a harvest too ridi, and too tempting to 
Bi^h cupidity, to be long en^yed unmolested. Am^iean 
ships, isanying to Europe the produce of French eolonies^ were, 
In an early stage of the war, captured by Briddi craisers^ and 
condmnned by their courts as lawful prizes. . Several Emropeaa 
t>orts under the control of France, were declared, by British or« 
ders in council, dated in May, 1806, to be in a state of blockade, 
although not invested widi a British fleet, and American vessels, 
attempting to enter those ports, were sdso captured and con* 
demned. 

39. France and her allies su£^^, as well as the United 
States, from these transgressions of the laws of nations. Her 
vengeance feU, not so much upon the bdligerent inflicting the 
ii^ury, as upon the neutral enduring without resenting and re- 
peDhag it.* By a decree, issued at Berlin in November, 1806, 
die French emperor declared the Briti^ Islands in a state of 
blockade, and of course authoriz0d the capture of all neutral 
ressels attempting to trade with those islands. From these 
measures of both nations, the commerce of tl^ United States 
severely suffered, and theh* merchants loudly demanded of the 
government redress and protection. 

40. In ^une 1807, an event occurred, which for a time con- 
centrated upon one of the rival nations the whole weight of po« 
pular indignation. The frigate Chesapeake, while near the coasts 
of 'the Umted States, and unsuspicious of danger, was fired upon 
from the Leopard, a British ship of superior force, three of ner 
men were killed and eighteen wounded. Being unprepared for 
action, she struck her colors, was then boarded by a detachment 
from die Leopard, her crew mustered and four of diem forcibly 
carried off upon the pretence that they were British deserters. 
The truth, upon investigation, was ascertained to be, that three 
of them were citizens of the United States, had been impressed 
by the British, and had afterwards escaped from their service. 

41. This insolent attack upon a national ship, — this wanton 
exercise of a claha derogatory to national honor, — aroused the 
spirit of the republic. The distinctions of party were forgotten, 

U 
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numeitms meetings of the citizens were held, and all concurred 
in die expression of a determination to support the government 
of their country in its efforts to obtain, whether hj negotiation or 
war, satisfactibn for this insulting outrage* 

42. The president, bj proclamation, prc^ibited all British 
di^ of war from continuing in or entering the harbors of the 
United States. He sent instructions to the minister at London 
to donand satisfaction for the insult, and security agsdnst future 
stggression. He summoned congress to meet amd decide what 
further measures should be adopted. The British government 
promptij disavowing the act of its officer, the hostile feelings 
which had been excited began to subside ; but delaying to render 
satisfaction, and refusing to adopt adequate measures to prevent 
a continuance of aggressipn, they were not extinguished nor ap- 
peased. 

43. Bonaparte having declared his purpose of enforcing 
with rigor the Berlin decree ; the British government having 
solemnly asserted the right of search and impressment, and 
having intimated their intention to adopt measures m retaliation 
of the French decree, tiie president recommended to congress 
that the seamen, ships, and merchandise of the United States 
should be detained in port to preserve them from the dangers 
which threatened them on the ocean. A law laying an in- 
definite embargo was in consequence enacted. A hope to 
coerce the belligerent powers to return to the observance of 
the laws of nations, by deprivmg them of the benefits derived 
from the trade of America, was doubtless a concurring motive 
for passing the law. 

44. A few days only had elapsed, when information was re- 
ceived, that Great Britain had prohibited neutrals, except upon 
the degrading condition of paying a t^ or tribute to lier. from 
trading with France or her allies, comprising nearly every mari- 
time nation of Europe. This was followed, in a few weeks, by 
a decree issued by Bonaparte, at Milan,, declaring that every 
neutral vessel, which should suljmit to be visited by a British 
ship, or to pay the tribute demanded, should be confiscated, if 
afterwards found in his ports, or taken by his ciniisers. Thus, 
at the date of the embargo, were orders and decrees in existence 
rendering liable to capture almost every American vessel jailing 
on the ocean. 

45. In the New-England states, the embargo, withholding the 
merchant from a career in which he had been highly prosperous, 
and hi which he imagined that he might still be favored of for- 
tune, occasioned discontent and clamor. The federalists, more 
numerous there than in any other part of the umon, pronounced 
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k a measure nnwise and, oppreceive. These i^resentatioiis^ 
. and the real and severe distress which the people endured, pro- 
duced a rapid change in their political ofnnions. In a i^ort 
use, a majoritj be^une federalists, and opposed with zeal all 
the measures of the government. 

46. Inthe fall of 1808, a new election of chief-magistrate took 
place. Mr. Jefferson, believing that no person should hold that 
office more than eight years, and desirous of confirming the ex- 
ample of Washington, had previously announced his intention 
to retire to private life. James Madison was elected president 
and Greorge Clinton vice-president 

47. In March, 1809, congress repealed the embargo, and 
substituted a law prohibiting all intercourse with France and 
Great Britain. Bonaparte, in retaliation, issued a decree, at 
Rambouillet, directing that all American vessels, which were 
then in the ports of France or might a^rwards enter, should 
be seized and confiscated. 

' 48. In the nonintercourse law, a provision was inserted, that 
if either nation should revoke her hostile edicts, and the pre- 
sident should announce that facft by proclamation, then the law 
should cease to be in force in regaurd to the naticm so revoking. 
In April, Mr. £rskine, the British minister at Washington, en- 
gaged, on the part of his government, that the ord^ in council, 
so far as they affected the United States, should be withdrawn on 
the 10th of June; and the president immediately issued the pro- 
clamation prescribed in the law. 

, 49. Thus arrangement the British ministry refused to ratify, 
declaring that Mr. Erskine had no~ authority to make it. ^. 
csdling him, they appointed Mr. Jaqkson his successor. In a 
correspondence between this gentleman and the secretary of 
state, the former insinuated that the American government knew 
Ihat Mr. Erskine was not authorized to make the arrangement, 
and knew of course that it would not be binding on Great Bri- 
tain. This insinuation was distinctly denied by the secretary, 
but was subsequently repeated, in an offensive manner, by Mr. 
Jackson. He was immediately informed, that, on account of 
his indecorous conduct, no otiber communications from him would 
be received. He was shortly afterwards recalled by his govern- 
ment. 

50. The nonintercourse law expired in May, 1810, when a 
proposition was made eqtiaUy to both belligerents, that if either 
would revoke its hostile edicts, that law should be revived and 
enforced against the other. In August, Bonaparte, by his mU 
oister of state, assured Mr. Armstrong, the American envoy ta 
France, thut the Berlin and Milan decrees were revoked, tha 
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revoeation to take efieet on die first day of Novemb^ enaufaig. 
Confiding in this assurance, the president, on the second day of 
November, issued his proclamation, declaring that all int^« 
course with Great Britain was prohibited, and tint an unrestrain- 
ed commerce with France was alldwed. 

51. Great Britain having expressed a willingness to repeal 
her orders whenever France should repeal her decrees, she wa^ 
oow called upon, bj the American envoy, to fiilfil her engage- 
ment. She objected, that the French decrees could not be con« 
sidered as repealed, a letter from the minister of state not beiiig^ 
for that purpose, a document of sufficient authority. In answer 
to this objection, proof was pf'esented that the French admiral^ 
courts considered them repealed, and that no American vessel 
although many had entered the ports of France, had been sub- 
jected to their provisions. Great Britain, hawever, still perdi^ 
ed to enforce her orders. 

52. For this purpose, she had stationed ships of war be£afO 
the principal harbors of ike United States. All American met' 
chantmen, departing or returning, were boarded, searcbedf an4 
many of them sent to British ports, as legal praes. Impr^sst 
ments too were frequent, and the British offieera, eoJtmiiiimg 
e]^alted ideas of their naval strength, and holding in 9on|Q|]q|i 
tiie republican flag, exhibited, on all occasions, aa extrmn^ inM^ 
knee of behavior, which nations as well as individuab e^i^OM 
themselves to incur, by long and patient endurance of insult vbA 
agppession. 

53. In one instance, however, their insolence was deservedly 
punished^ Commodore Rogers, sailing in the fiigate Pre»dent, 
met, in the evening, a vessel on the coast of y irgini^ He bait 
ed, but instead of receiving an ai^wer, was hailed in turn, and 
a shot was fired which struck the mainmast of the President* 
THe fire was instantly returned by the commodore, and contif 
nue'^ for a few minutes, when, finding his antagonisrt; was of in? 
ferior force and that her guns were ahnost silenced, he desisted. 
On hailing again, an answer was given, that the ship was the 
British sloop of war Little Belt, of IS guns. Thirty4wo ot 
her men were killed and wounded, and the ship was nuicb dis* 
abled. 

54. Mr. Foster, successorto Mr. Jackson, arrived at Wasbiog- 
ton in4heBummer of 1811, and proposed terms of reparation for 
the attack on the Cbesapeak. These were, a formal disavowal 
of the act, restoration to tiie frigate of the surviving saeilora tatpen 
from it, a pecuniary provision for those who were wounded, ani 
for the families of those who were killed. These t»tma irecft 
accepted by the president. 
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55. But the British envoy could give no assurance that his 
government was disposed to make a satisfactory arrangement 
of the subject of impressment, or to repeal the orders in coun- 
cil. These orders, on the contrary, continued to be enforced 
with rigor ; and on the restoration of a free commerce with 
France, a lai^e liumber of American vessels, laden with rich 
cargoes, and destined to her ports, fell into the power of Brititfli 

misers. Such was now the state of afiWs, ^at the United 
States suffered the evils of war, while Great Britain enjoyed tlie 
advantages. Her cruisers, since 1803, had captured nine hun- 
dred American vessels. 

56. The patience of the nation was exhausted. President 
Madison, early in November, 1811, called congress togetlier, 
laid before them the state of foreign relations, and recommehded 
&at -the republic should be placed in an attitude to maintain, by 
force, its wounded honor and essential interests. The repre- 
sentatives of the people, whose sentiments and feelings they ex- 
pressed, determined to act in accordance with the views of the 
president. 

57. Laws were enacted providing for the increase of the re- 
gular army to 35,000 men ; for the augmentation of the naval 
establishment ; empowering the president to accept of the ser- 
vices of volunteers, to make a detachment from the militia, and 
to borrow eleven millions of dollars. It was the expectation ol* 
many that Great Britsun, witnessing these serious preparations, 
would recede from the stand she had taken. 

58. Events, however, occurred, while congress were in ses- 
iBon, which considerably diminished this e3q)ectation. For 
several years, the Indian' tribes residing near the remote lakes 
and the sources of the Mississippi, had displayed symptoms of 
hostility, murdering a number of whites and robbing others of 
iheir property. In the fall of 1811, general Harrison, with a 
small force, was sent into their territories, instnicted to nego- 
tiate if possible, but to fight if necessary. On the 6th of No- 
vember, he arrived at Tippecanoe, their principal town, where 
he was met by Indian messengers^ with whom an agreement was 
made, that hostilities should not take place before the next morn- 
ing, and that then an amicable conference should be held. 

59. Just before daybreak, the savages, in violatipn of their 
engagement, made a sudden and furious attack upon the trpops 
in their encampment. Nothing but the precaution of sleeping 
in order of battle, on their arras, saved tnem from total defeat 
A dreadful slau^ter was made ; but the savages were finally re 
pulsed, dispersed, and their town laid waste. A strong bdiif 
was entertained, founded hpon credible testimony, that they bad 

IT2 
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been incited to hostilitjr by British' agents stationed among 
thein. 

60. In Febrnary, 1812, John Henry, who had once resided 
in Canada, communicated to the president tlie fact, that in 1809, 
he had been employed by the governoi* of that province ipor a 
8ecre^tnission to Boston, die metropolis of the New-£ngland 
states; and that he was instructed to confer with the disatfected, 
upon the subjeetof a separation of those states from the union, 
and their forming a polical connexion with Great Britain. He 
exhibited documents in support of his disclosures, which he was 
led to make, by the neglect of his employer to reward him for 
his services. It did not appear that he had succeeded in cor* 
rupting the fidelity of any individual ; but the attempt, in a time 
of peace, and in the midst of the most amicable professions, not 
only pi'eserved in full force but increased the previous irritation* 

61. Congi'ess continued to be employed until the 20th of May, 
in making preparations for war, still cherishing the hope that a 
change of policy in Europe would render unnecessary an ap- 
peal to arms. On that day, the Hornet arrived from London, 
bringing information that no prospect existed o( a favorable 
change. On the fu^ of June, the president sent a message to 
congress, recounting the wrongs received from Great Britain, 
and submitting the question whether the United States should 
continue to endure them or resort to war ? 

62. The message was considered with closed doons. On the. 
1 8th, an act was passed declaring war against Qf&aA Britain* 
The measure was decidedly condemned by a cor^iderable por- 
tion of the citizens, among whom were many honest and ftbte 
men; Exercising the undoubted privilege of freemen, diey 
examined, with the sevei^est scrutiny, the measures and motive 
of the administration. They asserted that the war was unne« 
cessary, partial, and unwise : that it was unnecessary, b^^use, 
in their opinion, a satisfactoiy adjustment of all disputes might~ 
have been obtained by farther negotiation: that it was partial, 
because France had given greater provocation. In proportion to 
her means of annoyance, than Great Britain : that k was un- 
wise, because'the nation was not prepared for war; because, by 
declaring it against almost the only remaining enemy of France, 
the United Stateis indirectly but powerfully assisted Bonq>arte Hi 
his design of universal conquest ; and because the expenses and 
uufTerings it must unavoidably occasion, would more than eonn 
terbalance all the advantages sought to be obtained. And many,. 
passing the limits of candid and temperate discussion, indulged 
in a virulence of invective of which no government should be 
the object that is not manifestly corrupt. 
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, TItE people of the United States remembered, with pride^ 
i^ie patriotism and bravery exhibited by their armyin the rfevo- 
Intionary war. A long period of peace and prosperity had in- 
creased their confidence in their own strength ; and the belief 
^¥as gener^dly entertained, that victory over the same foe would 
now be so much the more certainly and easily gained, as thena- 
don was more rich and populous. They did not reflect, that 
peace had impaired the military energies of the republic, while 
ttteir enemy, by constant exercise in arms, had acquired, not only 
additional s^ngth, but greater skill to use and apply it. 

2. From the veteran officers, who had acquired fame In the 
former conflict, a selection was made to fill the pruicipal posts in 
the aacw army. Henry Dearborn, of Massachusetts, was ap- 
pointed major-general and commander-in-chief. He was at the 
patde of Bunker's hUl. In the expedition against Quebec, he 
served as a captain under Arnold. He distinguished himself on 
lliese'and other occasions ; and at the close of the war bore the 
ffommission of colonel. He held, for a long time, the office of 
secretary of ivar, and discharged its duties with exemplary in- 
^biff/ttf and sldlL Thomas Pinknev, of South Carolina, was also 
appointed 0iajor-genei*al. Among the brigadiers were Wilkinson, 
Hull, Hampton, and Bloomfield. 

3. At the time of the declaration of war, gene^ Hull was 
^Aao governor of the Michigan territory, of which Detroit is the 
cai^lal. On the 12th of Jidy, with two thousand regulars and 
vcHunteer^, he crossed the river dividing the United States from 
Canftda. Qu the same day, he addressed a proclamation to the 
Canadians, tendering them the blessings of civil and religious 
liberty, and assuring them, in a lofty tone, " that his force was 
suScient to break down all opposition," and yet was but the 
vanguard of one much greater. It appeared to be his purpose to 
attack Maiden, and thence proceed to Montreal. 

4. Had the attack been instantly made, success would have 
been highly probable. A month was wasted in ruinous delay 
Distrust aiMi contempt expelled confidence and attachment from 
the breasts of the Canadians. The ardor of the troops began to 
cooL Maiden was reinforced : and at this critical moment, in- 
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fonnation was received that Mackinaw, an American post above 
Detroit, had surrendered to a large body of British and lodians^ 
who were rushing down the river in numbers sufficient to over* 
whelm the American forces. Panic struck, general Hull has 
tened back to Detroit. 

5. General Brock, the commander at Maiden, pursued bim, 
with a force superior in number, b^t composed of militia and 
Indians. On the 14th of August, he erected batteries opposite 
Detroit The next day, he began a cannonade upon the iumeri- 
can fortifications which was returned with precision and effect 
On the 16th, the eiiemy crossed the river, taking post about three 
miles above the city. Meeting with no resistance, and hearing 
that some of the American troops were absent, general Brock 
resolved to march directly forward and assault the fort 

6. The troops, cool and undaunted, awaited in good order the 
approach of the enemy, anticipating an easy victory. To the 
astonishment of aU, general Hull forbade the artillery to fire, 
and hung out a white fiag in token of a wish to capitulate. A 
correspondence between the two generals was inmiediately 
opened, which ended in the surrender of the army and of tl^ 
territory of Michigan. 

7. It is impossible to describe the indignation of the , soldiers 
and citizens, when they saw themselves delivered, by the autho- 
rity of one man, into the power of an enemy whom they su{qposed 
they might easily have conquered. Many believed him ei&er n 
traitor or coward. An event so disgraceful, occurring in a 
quarter where success was confidently anticipated, caused 
throughout the union the greatest mortification and amazement 
Stung by disappointment, all united in censuring general^ Hull. 
His greatest, perhaps his only fault, was want of decision and 
energy. 

8. The people of Ohio and Kentucky were alarme^. Neariy 
ten thousand citizens made a tender of their services, and a part 
of them, placed under the command of general William H. Har- 
rison, marched toward the territory of Michigan. But great 
and numerous were the difficulties encountered ; the volunteers 
were unwilling to submit to the wholesome restraints of dis^- 
pline; and winter arrived before any important undertaldog 
could be accomplished. Several incursions were made into the 
country of the savages, who, instigated by British agents, and by 
a celebrated Indian prophet, and commanded by Tecumseh, a 
gallant warrior, had become almost universally hostile. 

9. For the purpose of invading Canada, in sutiother quarter, 
an army of regulars and militia was assembled on the northern 
frontier of New- York. It was far less numerous than the 
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govenunent had antieipated. So hvpfj was the condHion of even^ 
the poorest class of American citizeiis, that but few could be 
St^uced to enlist as soldiers. And in some of the states the 
plausible doctrine was maintained, that the ofiBcers of the eene-^ 
ral government have no power over the militiai until called into 
service and consigned to their au^oritj, bv die state executive, 
and that even then they cannot be compelled to march bejond 
be boundary of the republic. Several governors actually with- 
held their militia, when called for by the president, and Uius di- 
minished the amount of one species of force upon which the 
general government had relied. 

10. General Van Rensselaer, of the New-Tork militia, be- 
ing the senior officer on that frontier, had the command of Uiese 
troops, ^hich were called the army of the centre. His head 
quarters were at Lewistown, on the river Niagara, and on the 
opposite side was Queenstown, a fortified British post. The 
nailitia displaying great eagerness to be led against the enemy, 
the general detemined to oross overto Queenstown. Ilie first 
attempt was defeated by tempesbious whither. On the 13th of 
October, a party, led by colonel Yan Rensselaer, effected a land- 
faig, akboufl^ <^[^06ed by a British force stationed on the bank. 
Tbe e«(4opal was seversly wounded, but die troops, under cap* 
I^Ips Ogflvie wad Wool, advanced to storm the fort. They gain- 
pA pooOPflst Qii, bu;t, at the momii^ of suecess, general Brock ar- 
Hfed, frm^ a Ofsjghboring post, with a r^ipfoi^cementof six hun- 
ifed mea. Thes0, altfaou^ the most numerous, were gaUandy 
driven back by tbs American troops. In attempting to rally 
them, geoerd Brock was killed. 

11. General Van Renssels^, who bad previ^isdy crossed 
ovw, now inetumed to hasten the embarkation of the rear divi- 
stop* To Ws astonishment, those who had lately shown such 
eagerness to mefst the epemy, now utterly refused to pass beyond 
dbe nafti<mai boundary. He entreated and remonstrated, but in 
srain. Meanwhile the enemy, having received another rein-^ 
foorcement, advai9(6ed to attack the Americans in the fort A 
deoporafc and bloody conflict ensued, of which the milida were 
e«dlm qpectatocs. In the end, the British were completely victo- 
rious. Of <we thousand men, who crossed into Canada, but 
(ew ^ected their escape. 

12* Soon after, general Van Rensselaer retired from the ser- 
vice and was succeeded by general Alexander Smjrth, of Vir- 
ginia. In a turgid address to the << Men of New-Tork," he an- 
Qoonoed tbat, lb a few days, he should plant the American stand* 
avd in Caasvia, and invited them to share in the danger and glory 
gt the enterprise. His^orce was increased, by those who obeyed 
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his call, to 4500 men. The morning of the 28th of No- 
vember was assigned as the time for crossing. So tardy vr&re 
the moV^ements of the troops, that until afternoon, the first di- 
vision Was not ready to leave the American shore. The enemy 
appeared in force on the opposite bank ; a council of officers 
decided diat it was inexpedient, at that time, to cross ; and the 
troops weriB ordered to debark. They were di8aq;)pointed and 
dissatisfied ; but their clamor was appeased by the assurance that 
another attempt would speedily be made. 

13. The next day, they received orders to be in readiness to 
embark on ^e first of December. But their first disappoint- 
ment had sensibly damped their ardor. At the appointed hour^ 
the boats were not ready to move ; and when ready, but ISQQ 
men were found willing to cross. A council of war decided 
unanimously against proceeding, and again the troops were (or- 
dered to debark. The plan of invading Canada 'was abandoned 
for the season. The blame of these failures was attributed, 1^ 
the soldiers, to their commander; and so highly were they ex* 
asperated, that, for several days, his life was in danger from thdr 
fury, 

14. The army of the north, which was under the immecUata 
command of general Dearborn, was stationed at Gre^iboslif 
near Albany, and at Plattsburg, on lake Champlain. From (be 
latter post, a detachment marched a short distance into Canada^ 
surprised a small body of British and Indians, and destroyed a 
considerable quantity of public stores. Other movements wese 
anxiously expected by the people ; but after the misfortunes ?t 
Detroit and Niagara, the general deemed it inexpedient to en- 
gage in any important enterprise. 

15. Thus ended the campaign of 1812. Although, on many 
occasions, extraordinary gallantry had been displayed, yet no- 
thing was accomplished, and the losses sustained were numerous 
and heavy. Those who approved of the declaration of war 
felt disappointed, mortified, and dejected. They attributed rnqsl 
of the misfortunes of the country to the conduct of %the federal- 
ists, whom they, accused of endeavoring to prevent enlistments 
into the army, and of maintaining the most pernicious doctrines 
in relation to the militia. The federalists on the other hand, at* 
tributed these repeated fsulures to the imbecility of the adminis- 
tration, and to tiie unwise selection of military officers. They 
assumed a bolder tone of censure, and evinced a -more deter 
mined spirit of opposition* 

16. fiat while, on land, defeat and disgrace attended the amift 
of the republic, on the ocean, where the mjuries which led to tht» 
war had been indicted, they gadned a rich harvest of victory 
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gloiy. Upon the declaration of war, the American officers and 
seamen glowed with ardor to avenge the sufTerings of their im- 
ffrea^ fellow-citizens, and to vindicate the honor of the repub- 
lican flag. Those ships of war, which were ready for sea, im- 
mediately sailed in search of the enemy. 

17. (hi the 19th of August, captain Hull, who commanded 
Ae Constitution of forty-four guns, descried a British frigate. 
His crew, giving three cheers, requested to be placed alongside 
of their antagonist For three quarters of an hour, the latter en- 
deavoured, by skilful manoeuvering, to obtain the advantage of 
po^tbn. Defeated in this, she advanced towards the Constitu- 
tion, firing broadsides at intervals. When she had approached 
within half pistol shot, a tremendous cannonade burst upon her 
from die American frigate. In thirty minutes, every mast and 
neariy every spar being shot away, she struck her flag. 

18. She was found to be the Guerriere, of thirty-eight guns, 
commanded by cs^tain Dacres.' Of her crew, fifty were hilled 
and six^-four wounded. She had received so much injury that 
k was thought to be impossible to get her into port, and she was 
burned. The injury sustained by the Constitution was slight ; 
of her crew, seven were killed and seven wounded. Although 
she carried a few more guns than her antagonist, yet the im- 
mense disparity of effect clearly demonstrated the superior skill 
of the American seamen. Captain Hull, on his return to the 
United States, was welcomed with enthusiasm, by his grateful 
ai|d admiring countrymen, who conferred upon him those ho- 
nors and disUnetions most dear to the patriot and hero. 

19. But this was the first only of a series of naval victories. 
On the 18th of October, captain Jones, in the Wasp, of eighteen 
guns, captured the Frolic, of twenty-two, after a bloody conflict 
of three quarters of an hour. In this action, the Americans 
obtoined a victory over a force decidedly superior. X)n their 
part, but eight were killed and wounded ; on that of the enemy, 
abouteighty ! On the 25th, the frigate United States, commanded 
by captain Decatur, encountered and captured the British frigate 
Macedonian. The former carried a few guns the most, but the 
disparity of loss was astonishingly great. On the part of the 
enemy, a hundred and four were killed and wounded ; on that of 
the Americans, but eleven ! The Wasp was unfortunately cap- 
tured, soon after her victory, by a British ship of the line; the 
United States brought her prize safely to New-York. 

20. A fourth naval battle was fought, ajid a fourth victory 
gamed, on the 29th of December. On that day, the Constitu- 
tion, of forty-lour guns, then commanded by captain Bainbrid^e, 
captui'ed the ^^ritish fri<rate Java, of thirty-eight. The rnnibat 
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continued more than three hotirs. The Java was reduced to a 
wreck; of her crew one hundred and sbtty-one were killed and 
wounded; of that of the Constitution, thirtj-four. 

21. These suceesshre victpries were peculiarly gratifying to 
the nation; they were gsined, in the midst of disasters on land, 
and by that class of citizens whose rights had been violated: 
they were gained over a people claiming to be lords of the sea, 
xth&in long contShued success had rendered haughty and insdent, 
and who hfltd confidehtly boasted that the whc^ American nayy 
would soon be swept from the ocean. 

ii. Many BHtidii merbhailtmen were likewise captured by 
^e Atii^i^idan navy; and privateers, issuirur from almo^ ^v&y 
po^ vM many of them bearmg flags hiscribed « Free Trale 
and ^i^r% Rights," were remarkably su(5ces8fiil. The num« 
ber of prizes, made during the first seven monlhs of ^e war^ 
exceeded five hundred. 

23. In the autumn of (Ms year^ the quadrenMal peHod for ^ 
election of president and vice-president again recurred^ The 
candidates for president were, the incumbent,^ James Madison of 
Virginia, and De Witt Clinton of New- York; for vice-president, 
Elbridge Gerry ,r' of Massachusetts, and Jared IngersoU, of 
Pennsylvania. Those who were opposed to the war, supported 
Mr. Clinton and Mr. IngersoU ; and they were pined by many 
who bdieved that, should the former be elected president, and 
should he find it impracticable to make an honourable peace, he 
would cadi forth the resources, and direct the arms of the i^pvih 
lie, with more decision and energy. Great eicertions were 
made by the partizans of the opposing candidates, and the (ms- 
sions of the people, especially in the middle and northern states, 
were highly excited. Of the electoral votes given, Mr. Madi- 
son received one hundred and twenty-eight, and Mr. Gerry one 
bundr^d and thhiy-one, and were elected. Mr, Clinton reo^ved 
cighty-iiitte, and Mr. IngersoU eighty-six. 



CHAPTER XXVn. 



CAMPAIGN OF 1813. 



AT the commencement of the session of congress, held in the 
antnmn of 1812, the president, in his message, stated that, im<- 
mediatelf alter the declaration of war, he commcducajted to Uie 
Britiah govemment the terms on whidi its progress might be 
arrested ; that these terms were, the repeal of the orders in coun* 
cQ, the discharge d Ammcan seamim, and the abandonment of 
the practice of inMrnssment ; and ^t the moMStry had declined 
to accede to his cmrs. 

2. He also stated that, at an early period of Uie war, he had 
received official kformation of the repeal of the orders in coun- 
cil ; that two propositions for an armistioe had been made to 
him, both of which he had rejected, as they coidd not have been 
acc^ted mtfaout conceding to Great Britain the right of im-v 
pressment. 

3. The rejection of these propositions was approved by the 
national representatives, who, far from abandoning the ground 
they had tsdcen, adopted more vigorous measure^ for the prose- 
cution of the war. The bounty, and the wages of soldiers, were 
increased. The president was authorized to raise twenty addi« 
tional regiments of infantry, to issue treasury notes, and to bor- 
row money* Provision was also made for building four diips 
of the line, six fngates, and as many vessels of war on the great 
lakes as the public service might require. 

. 4. So great was the desire of the citizens of the western coun- 
try to regain possession of the territory of Michigan, that, in or- 
der to enect it, general Harrison resolved to undertake a winter 
campaign. , General Winchester, with a portion of the western 
army, i^ceeded in advance to Frenchtown, a village on the 
river Raisin, not far from Detroit. A British party stationed 
in the village was attacked, routed, and entirely dispersed. 

5. The Americans encamped near the field of battie, a part 
of them being protected by close garden pickets. Although 
nea!r an enemy's post, but litUe precaution was taken to prevent 
a surprize. Eaiiy in the morning of the 22nd of January, they 
were attacked by a large force of British and Indians, the former 
commanded by colonel Procter, the latter by the chiefs Round- 
head andf>6plitiog. The troops in the open field were thrown 
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into disorder. General Winchester, and other officers, made an 
ineffectual attempt to rally them« They fled, but while attempting 
to escape were mostly killed by the Indians. TJie general and 
colonel Lewis were made prisoner. 

6. The troops behind the pickets maintained the contest with 
^undaunted bravery. At length colonel Procter assured general 
^Winchester, that if the remamder of the Americans would imme- 
diately surrender, they should be protected from massacre ; but 
otherwise he would set fire to. the village, and would not be re-* 
sponsible for the conduct of the savages.' Intimidated by this 
threat, general Winchester sent an order to the troops to surrea 
der, which they obeyed. 

7. Colonel Procter, leaving the wounded without a guard, 
marched back immediately to Maiden. The Indians accom- 
panied them a few miles, but returned early the next morning. 
Deeds of horror followed. The wounded officers were drag-* 
ged from the houses, killed and scalped in the streets. The 
buildings were set on fire. Some who attempted to escape 
were forced back into the flames. Others were put to death by 
the tomahawk, and left shockin^y mangled in the highway. 
The inlamy of this butchery should not fall upon the perpetra- 
tors alone. It must rest equally upon those who instigated them 
to hostility, by whose side they fought, who were able, and were 
bound by a solemn engagement to restrain them. 

8. The battle and massacre at Frenchtown clothed Kentucky 
and Ohio in mourning. Other volunteers, indignant at the 
treachery and cruelty of their foes, hastened to the aid of Har- 
rison. He ^marched to the rapids of the Miami, where he 
erected a fort, which he called fort Meigs, in honor of the go- 
vernor of Ohio^ On the first of May, it was involuted by a la^ 
number of Indians, and by a party of British troops from Maiden, 
the whole commanded by colonel Procter. 

9. Five days afterwards, general Clay, at the head of 1200 
Kentuc^ians, made an attempt to raise the siege. Dividing his 
force into several parties, and making an impetuous onset, he 
drove the besiegers from their works. His troops, sumpo^ng 
the victcHry complete and disregarding the orders of their com* 
mander, dispersed into the woods. The enemy, returning from 
their flight, obtained an easy victory. Of the Americans, two 
or three hundred escaped into th6 fort ; about three hundred 
were killed or made prisoners ; the remainder fled to the nearest 
settlements. The enemy sustained considerable lo^s. 

10. The fort continued to be defended with bravery and skHI. 
The Indians, unaccustomed to sieges, became weary slid discoa^ 
tented. On the 8th of May, notmthdtanding the entreatjjBS oi 
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their chief, Tecnmseb, they deserted their allies. On the 9th, 
&e enemy, iespairiog of success, made a precipitate retreat. 
Greneral Harnson, leaving general Clay in command, returned 
to Ohio for reinforcements ; but in this quarter active operations 
were not resumed iintil a squadron had been built and prepared 
tot action on lake Erie. 

11. At Sar.kett's Harbor, on the nordiem frontier, a body of 
troops had been assembled under the command of general Dear- 
born, and great exertions were made, by commodore Chauncey, 
to buHd and equip a squadron, on lake Ontario, sufficiently pow- 
erfui to contend with that of the enemy. By the 25th of April, 
the naval preparatioim were so far completed that the' genera], 
and 1700 troops, were conveyed across the lake to the attack of 
York, the capital of Upper Canada. 

12. On the 27th, an advanced party, led by brigadier-general 
P&e, who was bom in a camp and bred a soldier from his birth, 

, landed, althorigh opposed, at the water's edge, by a superior 
force. After a short but severe conflict, the enemy were driven 
to their fortifications. The rest of the troops having landed, the 
whole party pressed forward, carried the first batteiy by assault, 
and ^ere moving towards the mam works, when the enemy's 
magazine blew up, with a tremendous explosion, hurling upon 
the advancing troops immense quantities of stone and timber. 

13. Numbers were killed, the gallant Pike received a mortal 
wound ; the troops halted for a moment, but recovering from &e 
^ock, again pressed forward and soon gained poi^ession of the 
town. Of the^Bridsh troops, one huiKlred were killed, nearly 
three hundred were wounded, and the same number made pri- 
soners. Of the Americans, three hundred and twenty were 
kflled and wounded, and neariy all of them by the explosion of 
the magazine. The flag which waved over the fort was carried 
to the dying Pike ; at his desire, it was placed under his head, 
vrheuy with the smile of triumph on his lips, he expired; 

14. The object of the expedition attained, the squadron «nd 
troops returned to Sackett's Harbor, whence, the wounded and 
{HTfeoners behig landed and other troops taken on board, it sailed 
to Fort Geoi^, at the head of the Lake. After a warm en- 
gagement, the enemy abandoned, and the Americans entered the 
fort. The f ji^ltives retired to the heights, at the head of Bur- 
lington bay. On theur retreat, they were joined by a detach- 
ment from fort Erie and Chippeway. T^o brigades, under 
genarads Chandler and Winder, were despatched in pursuit. On 
the evening of the 5th of June, they encamped at Stoney Creek, 
In llie vleinity of the enemy, who, considering their situation 
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, desperate, turned upon their puraum^ and attacked them kr^e 

15. The Ammcans received th^^ci with codness; but ahA 
was Uie darkness, tiiat general Chandler, intending to place him- 
self dA the head of his artillery, threw himsetf into tte midst mi 
a British party. A few minutes afterwards, the same mxM» 
was c»mmi^^ by general Winder. Satisfied with the cs^ptore 
of these officers, suad a few other prisoners, the enemy made a 
precipitate relr^. The Am^rican troops returned ta fott 
George. Thb misfortune was soon followed by another. Xieo- 
teoantfK^olonel Boerstler, having been sent, with 500 men, to iSSs^ 
perse a body of the enemy collected at die Beaver Duns^ was 
surrounded, and the whole detachment made prisoners. 

16. While the greater pa;rt of the American army was tina 
employed in Canada, the British made an attack upon the iBG»(»v 
tant post of Sackett's Harbor. On the 27<h of May, «idr 
squachron appeared before the town. Alarm guns kistsualiy as« 
sembled the citizens of the ndghborhood. General Brown, of 
the New- York militia, commanded in chief, his whde totee 
^nouutiog to about one thousand men. By his orders, a ^^ 
breast work was hast% thrown up, at the only place where the 
enony could land. Behind this, he placed the militia, the segu 
lars under colonel Backus forming a second line. 

17. On the morning of the 29tb, one thousand British tro<^ 
landed from the scpiadron. They advanced toward t^e breast- 
work. The nulitia, seized wkh a sudden panic, fled in odaftk 
sion» Colond Mills, in a vson attempt to rally them, was meiu 
tally wounded. The regulars, after a spirited resistance, were 
ccunpeOed to retire towards the town, but in their retreat they 
took possession of the houses on the road^ From these covertB 
they poured so destructive a fire upcm the British colunui, that 
it halted and ML back. General Brown, by a stratagem, eoiH 
verted this slight check into a precipitate flight. Collecdi^ the 
panic cteu^ m3it»,he direoted their course along a road", wMdi, 
while it led firmn the viUage, appeared to the British commander 
to lead to the place of landing. Perceiving them maurching with 
great speed, he supposed that thdr object was to cut otf h|B fe- 
treat, and ne-embarked so hastily as to leave behind most of Us 
'Woumkd. G^ierad Brown, in recompense for his services, wae 
s^>pointed a brigadier in the regular army. 

IS. lieanwhfle, upon the sea coast, a distressing and predft* 
tory wadr was carr^ on, by lai^e detachments firom the power- 
ful na^ of Great Britain. One squadron, stationed in Deb- 
ware bay, captured and bmned every merchant vessel whicb 
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came widiin its reach. The inhabitants of Lewiston, in tha 
otate of Delaware, having refused to sell provisions to the ene- 
mjy the village was bombarded and s^ersd attempts were made 
to land, but tibey were defeated by the militia. 

19. Early in the upring, another and*more powerful squadron 
arrived in Chesapeake bay. It was commanded by admiral 
Codcbum, who, departing from the usual modes of honourable 
war6une, directed h^ efforts principally against unoffending citi« 
zwa and peaceful villages. The' farm-houses and gentlemen's 
seats near the shore were plundered, and' the cattle driven away 
OP wantonly slaughtered. Frenchtown, Hkvre de Grace, Frede- 
Hcktown, and Georgetown <were sacked and burned. Norfolk 
was saved from a similar fate, by the determined bravery of a 
smldl force stationed on Craney Island, in the harbor. A furi- 
es attack was made upon Hampton, which, notwithstanding the 
gallaixt resistance of its small garrison, was captured, and the 
imfortuiutte inhabitants suffered all which a brutal and unres- 
trained soldiery f^ould ii^ict.'" 

20. The ocean, in the mean time, had been the theatre of 
sanguinary conflicts, in which the victors gained untarnished 
laurels. Captain Lawrence, in the sloop of war Hornet, dis« 
co^^ing, in tiie neutral port of San Salvador, a British sloop of 
war of superior force, chsdfenged her commander to meet him 
at sea. The challenge being declined, Captain Lawrence blocka- 
ded the bort until forced by a ship of the line to retire. 

21. Soon after, on the 23d of February, the Hornet met the 
Brit^ brig Peacock, of about equal force. A fierce combat 
ensued, in less than fifteen minutes, the Peacock struck her 
colors, di^Iaying, at the same time, a signal of distress. The 
victors hastened to tiie relief of the vanquished, and the same 
strength which had been exerted to conquer was, now exerted 
to save. Their efforts Were but partially successful. She sunk 
before all her crew could be removed, canying down nine Bri- 
Usb seamen and three brave and generous Americans. In the 
baltle, the loss of the Hornet was but one killed and two wound- 
ed | that of the Peacock was never ascertained. 

23. On his re^m to the United States, captain Lawrence 
was promoted to the command of the frigate Chesapeake, then 
in me Harbor of Boston. For several weeks, the British fri- 
gate Shannon, of equal force but having a selected' crew, had 
been cniising before the port ; and captain Brook, her comman- 
der, had announced his wish to meet, in single combat, an 
Anerican fiigate. Inflamed by this challenge, captain, Law- 
f, althckigh his crew was just enlisted, and his offirera were 
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strangers to him and to each other, set sail, on the &r8t of Jiine^ 
in punHHt bf the Shannon. 

23. Xoirards evening of the same day, thej met, and in* 
stantly engaged, with unexampled fury. In a very few min-* 
utesy and in quick succession, we sailing master of the Chesa- 
peake was killed, captain Lawrence and three. Lieutensuits were 
eevexidy wounded, her rigging was so cut to pieces that she fell 
on board the Shannon, her chest of arms blew up, captain law- 
rence received a seco^ and^^^UHttal wound and was carried hur 
low ; at this Instant, Uie position of the ships being favorable, 
captfdn Brook, a^ the lie^d.Qf his marines, gattanjtly boarded the 
Chesapeake, when ev^^ officer who could take command being 
killed or wound^4%i^sstaaee ceased, and the American flag 
was struck by the oeemy. 

24. That fortune favoured the Shannon cannot be doubted. 
That the event would have been the same had fortune j&ivoured 
neither, b rendered probabte by the astonishing efiect of her 
fire. This unexpected defeat impelled the Americans to seek 
for circumstances consoling to their pride, and in the journals of 
the day, many such were stated to have preceded and att^ided 
the action. But nothing could allay their grief at the fall of the 
youthful and intrepid Lawrence. His previous victory and 
magnanimous conduct had rendered him the favourite of the 
nation, and he was lamented with sorrow, deep, sincere, and 
lasting. When carried below, he was asked if the colors should 
be struck. "No," he replied, " they shall wave while I live." 
When the fate of the ship ^vas decided, his proud spirit was 
brc^en. He became delirious from excess of mental and 
bodily suffering. Whenever able to speak, he would exdaim, 
"Don't give up the ship!" an expression consecrated by his 
countrjrmen ; and he uttei'ed but few other words during the 
four days that he survived his defeat. 

25. This victory was not achieved without loss. Of the 
crew of thd Shannon, twenty-four were killed and fifty-six 
wounded. Of that of the Chesapeake, forty-eight were killeJ 
and nearly one hundred woimded. Great was the exultation of 
the enemy. Victories over tlie frigate^ of other nations were 
occurrences too common to excite emotion; but the capture uf 
an American frigate was considered a glorious epoch in the 
naval history of Great Britain. The honors and re%vards be- 
stowed upon captain Brook were such as Aad never before been 
received but by the conquerer of a squadron. These demon- 
strations of triumph were inadvertent confessions of AmericaB 
superiority ; and were, to the vanquished themselves, sources of 
triumph and consolation. 
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2fL The hikA eneomnter at sea was between the American 
biig Argos and the Briftish brig Pelican. The btter was of 
sn^^eieor fovoe, «nd was victorious. Soon aftev, the Attieriean 
brig Baterprise^ commanded by lieatenant Burrows, cdAtured tide 
BritiBh bng Boxer, commanded by captain Blyth. These ves- 
sels were of equal force, but the greater effect of the fire of tfie 
Emt^pprise/ furnished to the Americans another proof of ^e 
superior skill of their seamen. Both commanders were killed 
in the action, and were buried, each by the other's sidci in 
Pfu'dand. 

27. The events of the war again call our attention to the 
northwestern frontier. While each nation was busily employed 
in e^npping a squadron on lake Erie, general Clay remained 
inactive at fort Meigs. About the last of July, a large number 
of British and Indians appeared before the fort, hoping to entice 
the garrison to a general action in the field. Afler waithig a few 
days without succeeding, they decamped, and proceeded to fort 
Stephenson, on the river Sandusky. This fort was little more 
than a picketing surrounded by a ditch ; and the garrison con* 
•isted of but 160 men, who were commanded by major Croghan, 
a youth of twenty one. On the first of August, it was invested 
hy 506 regulars and 800 Indians. 

28. Afler a cannonade, which continued two days, the enemy, 
In the evening, supposing a breach had been made, advanced to 
assault the works. Anticipating this, major Croghan had planted 
a ^pounder, the only piece of cannon in the fort, in a portion 
to enmde the ditch. It was loaded with grape shot and slugs, 
and was discharged tiie instant the assailants arrived before it. 
^Ilie British commander and many of his men were killed, and 
many others severely wounded. The remainder in haste and 
disorder, retreated to their former position, and at dawn of day 
retired to Maiden. The youthful Croghan, for his valor and 
good conduct, was promoted to the rank of lieutenant colonel. 
He and his brave companions received the thanks of congress ; 
and to ev^ce their respect for his virtues, the ladies of Chillicothe 
presented to him an elegant sword. 

29. In the mean time, by the exertions of commodore Perry, 
an American squadron had been prepare^ for service on lake 
£rie. It consisted of nine small vessels, carrying in all fifly-four 
guns. A British squadron had also been built and equipped, 
under tiie superintendence of commodore Barclay. It consisted 
of mx tesseb mounting 63 guns. 

30^ Commodore Perry, immediately sailing, offered battie to 
bie adversary. On the tenth of September, the British com- 
mands, having the wind in his favor, left the harbor of Maiden^ 
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to accept the offer. In a few hours, the wmd shifted, giving the 
Americans the advantage., Perry, forming the line of battie, 
hoisted his flag, on which were inscribed the words of the dyi&g 
Lawrence, "Don't give up the ship." Loud huzzas fipom al 
the vessels proclaimed the animation with which this motto i&p* 
spired their patriotic crews. - 

31. About noon, the firing commenced ; but the wind being 
light, the Lawrence, the commoflore's flag ship, was the /oid/* 
American vessel that could, at first, engage in close action. Fot, 
two hours, she contended alone with two vessels, each nearly 
her equal in force. All but seven of her crew were either kSed 
or wounded, and she, by the damage she had received, was isn- 
dered wholly unmanageable. The wind springing up, captain 
Elliot was at length enabled to brmg the Niagara into action. 
To this ship, commodore Perry, sailing in an open boat tbroii§^ 
tiie midst of the Are, transferred his flag. Again the condbat 
raged with undiminished fury. In a short time, one of tbe 
British vessels surrendered, and soon ailer another; and the xeA 
of the American squadrpn now joining in the action, the viettHEj' 
was rendered decisive and complete. At four o'clock, the br^ 
and fortui^ate commander despatched to general Harrison, at Ibrt 
Meigs, this laconic epistle : " We have met the enemy, and they 
are ours." 

32. Grreat was the joy which this brilliant victory occa^oned 
throughout the uniori. That it was achieved over a superior 
force ; that it was the first ever gained over a squadron ; that it 
was entirely decisive ; that it opened the way to the recov^ of 
all that had been lost by the defeat of general HuU,-— were cir- 
cumstances which threw every other victoiy into the shade, and 
cast the brightest lustre upon the characters of the heroe§ who 
had gained it. At every place that he visited, the gallant Perry 
received the most flattering proofs of a nation's gratitude vd 
love. ' 

33. As soon as general Harmon, who had been joined by 
governor Shelby with a large body of Kentucky militi% received 
intelligence of this victory, he hastened to the lake, and was con- 
veyed by the vessels to Maiden. The British conmiander» an- 
ticipating this movement, had abandoned that place, which, on 
the 28th of September, was occupied, without opposition, by the 
American army. 

34., The enemy, passing Detroit in their retreat, ascended the 
river Thaxnes, to the Moravian villages. They were pursued 
by genera] Harrison, and, on the 6th of October, brotight to 
action. His force being greatly superior, a complete victory 
was easily and speedily gained. Six hundred, nearly the whote 
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of the party, were made prisoners ; Tecumseb, the celebrated 
Indian chief was killed ; and all the posts th^t had been surren- 
dered by general Hull were recovered from the enen^y. 

35. Leaving general Cass in command .at Detroit, general 
Harrison, with part of the regular forc^, again en^arbedy on 
board the vessels, and, on the 24th, ani^ at Buffalo, in New-. 
T oric, Intending to join the American army on the Niagara fvon- 
tier. But a sufficient number of general officers^ having been 
assigned to that aimy, he received permission to return to his 
family. 

3i. Previous to the events just related, general Dearborn, in 
consequence of severe indisposition, was withdrawn frojn active 
service, and general Wilkinson appointed to command ibe army 
of the centre, which comprised about 7000 men. Having re- 
cdived orders, from the secretary of war, to descend the St. 
Lawrence and attack Montreal, he directed the scattered detach- 
ments to assemble at Grenadier-Island, on lake Ontario. Such 
were the difficulties, attending the concentration of the troops, 
and such perhaps the want of vigor in the commander, that die 
flotilla, upon which they embarked, did not get under way until 
the 5th of November. 

37. Their progress was impeded by parties which the ^nemy, 
jit ev.ery convenient position, had stationed on the Canada shore. 
To disperse these, a body of troops, under the command of ge* 
neral Brown, was landed, and directed to march in advance of 
the boats. At Chrystler's fields, on the 1 1th of November, a 
body of the enemy, of equal force, was encountered. In tbe 
battle which endued, both fought with resolute bravery, and both 
claimed the victory. The loss of the Americans was greatest, 
but they drove the enemy from theur position, and enabled the 
flotilla to pass anm9lested. 

38. The next day it arrived at St. Regis. At this place, ge- 
neral Hampton, who commanded tl^ troops at Plattsburg, had 

* been ordered to meet the main army, and no doubt had been ei^- 
tertained of his disposition and ability to comply with the order. 
But here general Wilkmson, to his surprise and mortification, 
was informed that the contemplated junction would not taive 
place. The project of attacking Montreal was abandoned, and 
the army under Wilkinson, marching to French Mllls^ there en- 
camped for the winter. 

39. This ahorse issue of the campaign oooasioned murmurs 
throu^out the nation* The causes which led to it have never 
been fUUy developed. The severest censure fell upon general 
Armstrong, who was seo'etary of war, and upod general Hamil- 

. ton. The Isriter soon after resigned his conunission in the army, 
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and general Izard was selected to command the post ut PlaittS!- 
burg. 

40. In the progress of our narrative, some events have beep 
passed over, which will now be i^eiate^ In the early part of 
this year, the emperor of Russia offered his mediation to Ae twa 
powers at war. On the part of the United States, the offer was 
promptly accepted, and Messrs. Adams, Gallatin^ and Bayard, 
were appointed commissioners to negotiate, at St Petersburg, a 
peace under the proffered mediation. 

41. On the 24th of May, congress was convened by jHroda?* 
mation of the president. Laws were enacted imposing a direct 
tax of three millions of dollars ; authorizing tlie collection of 
various internal duties ; providing for a loan of seven and a half 
milli^^n of dollars ; and prohibiting the merchant vessels of tbe 
United States from sailing under British licenses. « Near the 
close of the session, a committee, appointed to inquure into the 
subject, made a long report upon the spirit and manner in which 
the war had been conducted by the enemy. Many proofs were 
presented of shameful departures from the rules of warfare oh 
served by civilized nations. . ' 

42. In September, commodore Chauncey made two crhisef 
upon lake Ontario, and repeatedly offered battie to the enemyV 
squadron, which was superior in force ; but Sir James Yeo, m 
British commander, intimidated by the result of the battie on 
lake Erie, retired before him. On one occasion, however, in a 
running fight, his ships sustained considerable injury. 

43. In tiie same month, captain Rogers, who commanded the 
fngate President, returned from a long cruise, having captured 
eleven merchantmen ; but he met no armed vessels, the capture 
of which could enhance his reputation. Captain Porter, in the 
Essex, rode ti^iumphant in the Pacific ocean, annoying the trade 
of the enemy and protecting that of the republic. 

44. The Indians at the southenvextremity of tiie nm(m had 
imbibed the same hostile spirit as those at the northwestern. 
They had been visited by Tecumseh, and, by his eloquence, per- 
suaded, that the great Spirit required them to unite and attempt 
the extirpation of the whites, and had promised them victory as 
the reward of their exertions. In the fall of 1S12, a cruel war 
was caiTied on, by the Creeks and Seminoles, against the firoa- 
tier inhabitants of Georgia. General Jackson, at the head ef 
2500 volunteers from Tennessee, marched into the country of 
the Indians. They, overawed by his presence, desisted for a 
time from hostility; but, afler his return, their animosity bunst. 
forth with increased and fatal violence. 

45. Dreading their cruelty, about three hundred men, womeo^ 
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and cluldreii sought safetjr in fort Mimms, in the Tensaw set' 
tlement. Althou^ finequent warnings of an intended attack had 
been ^en them, yet, at noon day, 'oh the 30th of August, they 
iv^ere surprised by a party of six hundred Indians, who with axes 
cut their way into the fort, and drove the people into the houses 
llAich it enclosed. To these they set fire. Many persons were 
bomed, and many killed by the tomahawk. Only seventeen es« 
caped toxarry tbe horrid tidings to the neighboring stations. 

The whites resolved on vengeance. Again general Jackson^ 
at the head of 3500 militia of Tennessee, marched into the 
icmdiem wilderness. A detachment under general Coffee, en-* 
eoantering, at Tallushatchie, a body of Indians, a sanguinary 
conflict ensued. The latter fought with desperation, neither 
giving nor receiving quaiter, until nearly e^ery warrior had pei 
tshed. 

47. At I'alladega, another battle was fought, in which three 
hundred Indians perished. Th^ rest of the party, exceeding 
seven hundred, AcmI. General Jackson's provisions being ex- 
hausted, he was unable to pursue them. While on his return to 
the settlements, to obtain a supply, his troops became refractory 
and even mutinous. Nearly all returned to their homes ; but to 
ffae small number that remained were soon added a' reinforce* 
ment of one thousand mounted volunteers. 

48. At the head of this force, he marched to £muckfaw, 
Wi^in a bend of the Tallapoosa, where a body of the enemy 
were posted. To several skirmishes succeeded a genersd battle, 
in which the whites were victorious, but sustained considerable % 
loss. For the relief of the wounded, Jackson returned to fort 
Strother, where the volunteers were discharged. General 
White fh)m East Tennessee, and general Floyd from Georgia, 
led separate expeditions against the Indians, and were victorious 
In every combat. So enraged were the savages, that but few 
would accept of quarter or seek safety in retreat. 

49. Tet still w^ the spirit of the Creeks unsubdued, and 
their faith in victory unshaken. With no little sagacity and 
skill, they selected and fortified another position on tiie Talla- 
poosa, called by themselves Tofaopeka, and by the whites. 
Horse-shoe Bend. Here yearly a thousand warriors, animated 
with a fierce and determined resolution, were collected. Three 
thousand men, commanded by general Jackson, marched to at- 
tack thi^ post. To prevent escape, a detachment, under general 
Coffee, encircled the Bend. The main body, keeping within it, 
advanced to the fortress. For a few minutes, the opposing for- 
ces were engaged, muzzle to muzzle, at the port holes. Soon 
the troops, leaping over the walk, mingled with the savages. 
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Tkt C(»nbftt was furious and fianguhiary. Hie bidkms, dedbg 
at kn^ to the river, beheld the troops on Ihe opposite bank 
Returning, they fought with increased fury and deq>eratidny and 
conilinuea to resist until night. Six hundred wanrio^ we^ 
killed ; four only yielded themselves prisoners ; ^he remmning 
three hundred escaped. Of the whites^ ^fly*five were kJUled, 
and one hundred and forty-six wounded. 

50. It was expected that another stand would be made, by the 
Indians, at a place called the Hickory-ground. Greneral tfack- 
son marched thither iii April. The principal chiefs came out 
to meet him, and among them was Wetherford, a half blood, 
^distinguii^d equally for his talents and cruelty. << I am in your 
power," said he, '^ do with me what you please. I commanded 
at fort Mimms. I have done the white people all the harm I 
could. I have fought them, and fought them bravely. There 
was a tihie when I had a choice ; I have none now» even hope is 
ended. Once I could animate my warriors ; but I cannot ani- 
mate the dead. They can no longer hear my voice ; their 
bones are at Tallushatbhie, Talladega, Emuckfaw, and Toho- 
peka. While there was a chance of success, I never supplica- 
ted peace ; but my jpeople are gone, and I now ask it for my na- 
tion and myself." Peace was concluded, and the Inrave gene- 
ral Jackson and his troops enjoyed an honourable but short 
repose. 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 



CAMPAIGN OF 1814. 



CONCLUSION OF TH£ WAR. 

i^ the winter of 1813-14, the Meenth congp6ss held * 
second session. To increase the number, and a^ to the effi* 
ciency of the army, several laws were passed, by one &( whidl 
the enormous bounty of one hundred and twenty-four dollars wafl 
offered to recruits. The president was authorized to borrow 
twenty-five millions of doUai«, and to issue treasury notes to the 
amount of five millions^ 
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2. Before tl^e tennma^on of the session, a commanicatloii 
was received from the Bridsh government, declining to treat 
wider the mediation of Russia, and proposing a direct negotia^ 
^OB at London or Gottenbuj^^ Thb proposition was accepted 
1^ the American government, who chose Gottenburgh as the 
jp^ce of meeting, for whidi Ghent was afterwardis substituted } 
and Henry Clay and Jonathan Russell, were joined with the 
commissioners already In Europe. Mr. Clay, In consequence^ 
relinquished the station of speaker of the house of representa-* 
tlves, and was succeeded by Langdon Cheves, of South-Carolina^ 

3. £arly in the sfMring, the American army marched from 
French-Mills; a part of the troops, under the command ot 
genj^ral Wilkinson, proceeding to Plattsburgh, and the remain 
cter, under general Brown, returning to Sackett's Harbor. Near 
ibit last of March, general Wilkinson penetrated into Canada, 
and attacked a body of the enemy, occupying a large stone mill, 
on the river La Cole. He was repulsed wiSi considerable loss. 
The defeat detracted from Ins already diminished reputation. 
He was removed from c<»nmand, and general Izard appointed 
to succeed him. 

4. F6f three months, the armies of both nations continued in- 
active. Meanwhile information was received of the stupendous 
events which had recently occurred in Europe. The emperor 
of France, having been arrested In his victorious career and 
sustained deieatafter defeat, was compelled to abdicate his throne, 
and retire to the Idand of Elba. Louis the eighteenth was pro« 
claimed king; and Great Britain, at peace with all the wprld but 
the United States, was enabled to (jhrect against them alone the 
inunenae force which had been employed to crush her livaL She 
delayed not to use the advantages afforded by her good^ fortune* 
From the ports of conquered France, ships of war and transports 
bearing veteran and victorious troops, sailed to the American 
contini^xt, some destined to the Niagara frontier, and some to the 
Atlantic coast 

5. These events could not be viewed with indifference by the 
American people. The friends of the administration anticipated 
a severe conmct, and prepared for greater ^orifices and greater 
sofierings^ Its opposers were encouraged to make more vigor- 
ous efforts ta wre^ the reins of authority from men who, they 
asserted, had shown themselves incompetent to hold them. 
These efforts, although condemned by a great majority of the 
people, diminished in no slight degree, the strength of the re- 
public. 

6. In the beginning of July, general Broyen, who had been 
asedduoudy eiliployed in disciplining his troops, crossed ihe 
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Nid^arawith about 3000 men, and took possession, without e^ 
posidon, of fort Erie. In a strong position, at Clappeway a f<^ 
miles distant, was intrenched an equal number of Britisk trooppt 
commanded by general Riall. On the 4th, general Browa, flm^ 
proached their works. The next day, the two armies m^ ULtke 
open field. The conflict was obstinate and bloody. The 
Americans were victorious ; and the enemy, having sustained the 
loss of five hundred men, sought safety behind their intreneb * 
ments* 

7. This decisive victory, achieved after so many reveinses^ 
was hailed as an omen of future success. Soon afterwai!db3| 
general Riall, abandoning his worics, retired to the heights of 
Burlington. Here lieutenant-general Drummond, with a large 
reinforcement, joined him, and assuming the command, led bade 
the army towards the Amenc^in camp. On the 25th, was^fougfat 
the battle of Bridgewater, which began before sunset smd cea- 
tinned until midnight. 

8. This battle was fought near the cataract of Niagara, whose 
roar was sOenced by the thunder of cannon and the din of armsy 
but was distinctly heard during the pauses of the 6ght At in- 
tervals the moon shone brightly, but oflen her light was obscored. 
Against a superior force, the An>ericans, for several hours^ cop^ 
tended with various success. Dming the first part of the engage* 
ment, they were sorely annoyed, into whatever part of the fi^Jd 
they might drive the enemy or be driven, by the British artflleiy, 
stationed on a commanding eminence. <<'Can you storm tiuit 
battery?'* said general Ripley to colonel Miller. " I'll try, sir,** 
was the laconic answer. At the .woi^ of command his men, 
with steady courage, ascended the bill, advanced ta the muz^es 
of the cannon, killed with the bayonet several artillery-men, on 
the point of firing their pieces, and drove the remainder before 
them* 

9. Both parties were instantly reinforced, and the enemy made 
a daring effort to regain their cannon. They were repulsed, but 
quickly repeated the attempt. Nearly all the oppo^ng forcee 
gathered around this position, and to pQSsess it was the sole ob* 
ject of both armies. Again the enemy were repulsed; bi^t 
again they renewed the effort. After a violent conflict, they 
were a third tune driven from the hill. The firing then ceased ; 
the British troops were withdrawn ; and the Americans were left 
in quiet possession of the field. 

10. Generals Brown and Scott having both been seveidjf 
wounded, the command devolved upon general Ripley. He ce- 
mained a few hours upon the hill, collected Uie ^wounded, and 
then returned unmolested to the camp. The number of the 
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IdBed and wounded proves the bravery of die combatants, and 
tile severity of the conflict. On the American side it was 743 ; 
«a:^e British, one hundred less; and of the latter 117 more 
Wttne missing than of the former. The British, therefore, besides 
loeang their position, sustained the greater loss of men. 

11. Creneral Ripley found his force so much weakened, that 
lie deemed it prudent again to occupy fort £rie. On the 4th of 
August, it wasinv^ested by general Drummond with $000 troops. 
In defending it, no less bravery and skiU were requisite, and no 
less were displayed, than in ci ntending in the field. In the 
nigfat between the 14th and 15th, the besiegers made an assault 
xipon the fort, which was repelled with conspicuous gallantry by 
(be garrison, the former losing more than nine hundred 9ien, the 
latter but eighty-four. 

12. The siege was still continued. On the 2d of September, 
general Brown, having recovered from his woimds, threw him- 
self into the fort and took command of the garrison. For their 
fate, great anxiety was felt by the nation, which was, however, 
in some degree, removed by the march from Plattsburgh of 5000 
men to their relief. On the 17th, a sortie was made by Ae be- 
sieged, general Porter of the New- York militia, and general 
Miller of the regular army, commandmg divisions. The bra-* 
very of the troops equalled that which they had displayed in the 
recent contests. After an hour of close fighting, they returned 
to the fort, having killed, wounded, and taken one thousand of 
the enemy. Their loss was severe, amounting to more than 
iive hundred. 

13. On the 2 let of September, the forty-ninth day of the 
«ege, general Drummond withdrew his forces, relieving the gar- 
rison from their toil, which had been incessant, and from their 
danger, which had, been encountered without fear. Seldom 
have troops deserved higher praise of their country. On the 
9th of October, general Izard arrived with the reinforcement 
from Plattsburgh, and being senipr officer, took the command. 
On the 18th, he marched, with his whole foi'ce, in pursuit of the " 
imemy, whom he found xt Chippewa, strongly posted in a forti- 
fied camp. After making several unsuccessful attempts to en- 
tice them into the field, he evacuated Canada, ^d placed hts 
troops in winter quarters at Buffalo, Blackrock, and Batavia. 

14. The march of the troops from Plattsburgh having left 
ihat post almost defenceless, the enemy determined to attack it 
by land, and, at the same time, to attempt the destruction of the 
American fiotilla on lake Champlain. On the 3d of September, 
«ir George Prevost, the governor-general of Canada, wi9|.an 
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flrmy of 14,000 men« most of whom had served in the waa« of 
Europe, entered the territories of the United States. As sooa 
as his ohject was ascertained, brigadier-general Macomb, lii<e 
comipander at Plattsburgh, called to his aid the militia of New- 
York and Vermont, who, with alacrity and wi^ut distincllon iA 
party, obeyed the call. 

15. On the 6th, the enemy arrived at ^attsbnrgh, whttb is 
situated near lake Champlain, on the norllieriy bank of the sn^aU 
river Saranac On their approach, the American troops, wie 
were posted on the opposite bank, tore up the planks of ^ 
bridges, with which they formed slight breastworks, and p&^ 
pared to dispute the passage of the stream. Several atten^Hii 
to cross it were made by the enemy, but they were uniformly 
defeated. From this time, until the 11th, the British army were 
employed in erecting batteries, while the American forces were 
<5very hour augmented by the arrival of volunteers and mifitia. 

16. Early in the morning of that day, the British squadron, 
commanded by Commodore Downie, appeared off the harbor os 
Plattsburgh, where that of the United States, commanded B^ 
commodore McDonough, lay at anchor prepared for batde. 
The former carried ninety-five guns, and was manned with up* 
wards of 1000 men, the latter carried eighty-six guns, and wm 
manned with 820 men, 

17. At nine o'clock the battle commaiced. Seldom bag ibe 
ocean witnessed a more fiirious encounter than now took place 
on the bosom of this transparent and peaceM lake. At dia 
same moment, the enemy on land began a heavy cannonade up* 
on the American lines, and attempted, at different places, .to cross 
the Saranac. At a ford above the village the strife was hot and 
deadly. As often as the enemy advanced into the water, they 
received a destructive fire from the militia, and their dead bodies 
floated down the stream literally crimsoned with blood. 

18. At half past eleven, the shout of victory, heard along the 
American lines, announced the result of the battle on the ladce. 
A second British squadron had yielded to the prowess of Amieri* 
caa seamen. The cry animated to braver deeds their brethren 
on the land. Fainter became the efforts of the enemy. In the 
afternoon, they withdrew to their intrenchments. In the night, 
they began a precipitate retreat, and had fled eight mUes before 
their departure was known in the American camp. 

19. Upon the lake, the American loss was 110 ; the British 
104, besides prisoners. On land, the American loss was 119 ; 
that of the British was estimated at 2500. In the latter nmn- 
l)er, however, were included more than five hundred British 
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8ol^kyg> who, preferriBg America to their native country, de 
aeiMn ^om the retreating army. With these splendid victories 
dtecflike campaign on die northern frontier. 

201 On the ocean, the republican flag msdntained its high re- 
putation. Victory was not always won ; but defeat never oc- 
curred attended with dishonor. The Essex, commanded by 
captaki Porter, after a bloody combat protracted longer than was 
necessary to vindicate his fame, struck to a British frigate 
and sloop of war whose united force was much superior. The 
American sloop Peacock captured th^ Epervier of equal force. 
The sloop Wasqp, commanded by captiain Blakely, captured the 
Reindeer, and aflerwards, in the same cruise, sunk the Avon, 
each of superior force. She made several other prizes; but 
never returned into port. Darkness rests upon her fate. She 
probably foundered at sea. The republic, with de^ and sincere 
grie^ mourned the loss of her gallant crew. 

21. The people of the middle and southern states, anUcipat- 
lag a great augmentation of the enemy's force, and uncertain 
where Qie blow would fall, made exertions to place every ex- 
posed position in a posture of defence. The citizens of New- 
Fork displayed extraordinary activity and zeal. Philadelphia 
aad Baltimore were supposed to be in less danger, but additions 
were made to their fortifications. For the protection of Wash- 
ington, a military district, embracing Maryland, Columbia, and 
a part of Virginia, was established, and the command of it"" 
given to general Winder, of Baltimore. One thousand regular 
Ut>op8 were placed at his disposal, and he was authorised to cal. 
to his aid 15,000 militia. 

22. In the beginning of August, the expected reinforcements, 
consisting of many vessels of war, and a large number of troops, 
arrived m the Chesapeake from Europe. Of this force, several 
frigates and bomb vessels were ordered to ascend the Potomac; 
another division, under sir Peter Parker, was directed to threaten 
Baltimore; the main body ascended the Patuxent, as far as 
Benedict, where, on the 19th of August, five thousand men, com- 
manded by general Ross, were landed. 

iS8. In the mean time, general Winder had called on the 
nillitia to repabr to his standard. They were exceedingly remiss 
in obeying the cadL On the 22nd, not more than two thousand 
nad assembled. At the head of these, and of one thousand re- 
galars, he took a position not far fi'om the enemy, intending to 
prevent their progress into the country. 

24. A particular account of the subsequent evepts will not be 
attempted. General Ross, marching through a scattered popu*^ 
lation, advanced towards Washington. The Americans retired 
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before him. A stand was made near Bladensbargh/ 
litia fled on the approach of danger ; but a body of 
marines, commanded bj commodore Barney, not only 
ed their ground, but compelled the enemy to give way. 
rallied, however, immediately ; outflanked the heroic band^ put 
it to ilight, and hastened forward. 

The retreating forces were ordered to assemble on the 
heights near the capitol ; and there they were jpined by a bi dy 
of Virginia militia. But general Winder, considering his foicc 
too weak to oppose effectual resistance, retreated to &e heig^its 
of Georgetown. Washington, thus left defenceless, was de- 
serted by most of the citizens. yr. 

On the 24th, at eight o'clock in the evening, the enemy enter 
ed the city, and at nine, the capitol, president's house, and many 
other buildings, were set on fire. Valuable libraries, works of 
taste, and elegant specimens of the fine arts, were consigned to 
destruction. On the evening of the next day, the enemy lefl 
the city, and returned unmolested to Benedict ; where, on the 
30th, they embarked on board the transports. Their loss, diw- 
ing the incursion, including deserters, and^uch as died from 
fatigue on the march, exceeded eight hundred. 

The capture of Washington reflected disgrace upon those bj 
whom it ought to have been defended. The destruction of thfi 
national edifices attached a still darker stigma to the character of 
the enemy. The whole civilized world exclaimed against the 
Jict as a violation of tiie rules of modern warfare. The capi- 
tals of most of the European kingdoms had lately been in &e 
power of an enemy ; but in no instance had the conqueror been 
guilty of similar conduct. An indignant spirit pervsided the re- 
public. The friends of the government were not only increas- 
ed in rlumber, but felt an additional motive to exert all their fa- 
ccdties to overcome the enemy of their country. ^ > 

The squadron which, at ihe same time, ascended the Poto- 
mac, met with even less resistance than that which ascended the 
Patuxent, As soon as it arrived at Alexandria, the citizens pro- 
posed a capitulation ; and the terms were speedily adjusted with 
the British commander. To purchase safety, they delivered up 
all their shipping; all the merchandize in the city, and sdl the , 
naval and ordnance stores public and private. With a fleet of 
prizes, loaded with a rich booty, the enemy returned immedi- 
ately to the ocean. 

The success of the attack on Washington encouraged general 
Ross to undertake an expedition against Baltimore. On the 
12th of September, he landed 5000 men on North Point, about 
fourteen miles from the city, to which he directed his march. 
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)n9 for defence had already been made. The whole 
illtia had been called into the field ; the aged^and the 

r^ had voluntarily entered the ranks ; and assistance had been 

dbtadned from Pennsylvania and Virginia. 

30. General Smitii; who commanded ihe American forces, 
detached general Striker, with three thousand men, to retard the 
progress of the enemy. The advanced parties met about eight 
mOes from the city. In the skinpish which ensued general Ros9 
W8i8 killed. The invaders, however, under the command of 
colonel Brooke, continued to advance, and soon met and attacked 
the detachment under Strieker. One of the militia rcgnnents 
gave way. This communicated a>panic to the others, and the 
general fell back to the heights, where, behind breastworks has- 
tily erected, the main body of ^e Americans awaited an attack. 

31. After landmg the troops at North Point, the British fleet 
had sailed up the Petapsco and bombarded fort McHenry and 
fort Covington, which stand at the entrance into the harbor. 
The former was commanded by major Armistead, the latter by 
lieutenant Newcomb, of the navy. Both were gallantly defended, 
the fleet was repulsed, and the commander of the troops, finding 
that the naval force could afford no farther assistance, retreated, 
on the 14th, to North Point, and the next day re-embarked. 
Soon after, the fleet left Chesapeake bay, and part proceeded 
southward to convey the troops to the theatre of future operations 
and of unprecedented slaughter. 

32. In the New-England states, a majority of the people 
were, from the firet, opposed to the war ; and as it restrained 
them from their most profitable pursuits, commerce and the 
fisheries, their dissatisfaction continued to increase. They com- 
plained that their peculiar intjerests were disregarded, and that 
the government, employing elsewhere the resources drawn frpm 
New-England, did not afford them that protection to which, as 
a part of the nation, they were entitled. The most zealous 
therefore recommended that, not only the militia but the revenue 
shotid be retained at home and employed for their own defence 

and protection. 

33. The general court of Massachusetts proposed that a con- 
vention of delegates, from the New-England states, should as- 
semble at Hartford to devise means to obtain redress of their 
grievances. To this proposition Connecticut and Rhode Island 
acceded. In December the convention met, consisting of dele- 
gates from those states, appointed by their legislatures ; of two 
from New-Hampshire, iand one from Vermont, appointed at 
county meetings. Thenr sittings were secret Upon their ad- 
journment, fliey published an address to the people, in which, 'in 
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bold and forcible language, thejr enumerated the mi ^^^^ 
national government, supposed to be particularly detrifMHTto 
the intereits of New-£ngland, and of the comm^t^ial class ei^he 
^XiaHkoiky and proposed such amendments to the oonstitutioa «s 
would prevent, in future, the adoption of similar measurest^- 

84. In the fall, information \^as received that the AnaeHci«& 
and British commissioners had met and held conferences »1( 
Ghent Great Britain, rendered arrogant by her cecent triumpliv 
in Europe, by the capture of Washington^ and by toe bdidne?^ 
of the t>pposition, demanded terms which extinguished the hope 
of a speedy reconciliation. Congress shrunk ^ot from the duty 
which the crisis imposed. Although the expenditures of the na^ 
tion greatly exceedied the income ; although its finances were in 
disorder, and its credit was impaired, yet the n^onal legislature^ 
with undaunted finnness, entered up'on the task of furnishing 
the means to prosecute the war with increased^ vigor. ' The 
taxes were augmented, and new loans were authorized. The 
duties of secretary of war, from which post general Axtn£^r<mg 
was removed, were assigned to Mr. Monroe, the secretary of 
state, and Mr. Dallas of Pennsylvania, was appointed secretary 
of the treasury. 

35. The repose of general Jackson, and of the troops whom 
he commanded,' was interrupted by the arrival at Pensacola, in 
August, of three British ships of war, bringing three hundred 
soldiers, and arms amd ammunition to be distributed among the 
Indians of Florida. The troops were permitted, by the Span^urds^ 
to take possession of the fort, and the commands* issued a piK>« 
clamatlon, indicating &n intention of carrying on war against ibn 
adjacent parts of the republic. 

36. General Jackson, with characteristic promptness, took 
instant and efficient measures for calling to his -aid the patriotic 
militia, who had before been victorious under his banners. And 
having remonstrated in vain with the governor oJT Pensacola, for 
affording shelter and protection to tlie enemies of the United 
States, he, near the end of October, at the head of a body ^ re« 
giilars and two thousand mounted volunteers, marched a^aunst 
that place. A flag, sent to demand redress, was fired on from 
the batteries. He immediately marched into the city, stormed 
the fort, obtained entire possession, and compelled the Britidh to 
evacuate Florida* 

37. Returning to his head-quarters at Mobile, he there receive 
ed intelligence that a powerful expedition was on the way to al» 
tack New-Orleans. Without delay, he marched with his ^roojp0» 
to that city. He found it in a state of. confusion and alarm. 
l^he militia, composed of men of all nations, was imperfectly 
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Many, feeUng no attadiment to Ae repMac^ had 
reftwed to- enter the ranks. No fortifications en^ed on the 
various routes bf which the place could be approadied; and 
fi^ars were entertained that the rjintbroements of mSkiaf which 
were expected from Kentuclcj and Tennessee, eondd jiot arrire 
in time to tal^e part in tlie contest 

88. Undismayed by tlie difficulties which surrounded him, 
general Jackson adopted the most decided and efficient means 
for the safely of this rich and important city. He visited in per- 
son every exposed pouit, and designated the pointicms to be for* 
dfied. He mingled with the citizens and infused into tl^e greater 
part his own spirit and energy. By his presence and exhorta* 
tions, they were animated to exertions of which before they 
were not supposed to be capable. All who could wield a spade, 
or carry a musket, were put to work upon tiie fortifications, Cr 
trained in the art of defending them. 

89. The Mississippi, upon the east bank of which New-Or- 
leans stands, flows to the ocean in several channels. One, leav- 
ing the main stream above the city, runs east of it and forms, in 
its course, lake Ponchartrain and lake Borgne. Early in De- 
cember, the enemy entered this diannel. Their whole force 
amounted to about 8000 men, a part of whom had just left the 
shores of the Chesapeake, and the remainder had arrived di* 
rectly from England. A small squadron of gunboats under 
lieutenant Jones, was despatched to oppose their passage into 
the lake. These were met by a superior force, and after a spi- 
rited confHet, in which the killed and wounded of the enemy ex- 
ceeded the ^ole number of the Americans, they were compell- 
ed to surrendep. 

40. This disaster required the adoption, in the city, of more 
vigorous measures. Disaffection growing bolder, martial law 
was proclaimed ; the authority of the civil magistrate was sus- . 
pended ; and arbitrary power was assumed and exercised by the 
commander-in-chief. May no emergency hereafler occur, in 
which a military officer shall consider himself authorized to cite, 
as a precedent, this violation of the constitution. 

41. On the 21st of December, four thousand militia arrived 
from Tennessee. On the 22d, the enemy, having previously 
landed, took a position near the main channel of the river, about 
eight EuUes below the city. In the evening of the 29rd, general 
Jackson made a sudden and furious attack upon their camp. 
They were thrown into disorder; but they soon rallied and 
fbught with bravery equal to that of the assailants. Satisfied 
With the advantage first gamed, he withdrew his troops, fortified 
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« strong position four miles below New-Means, and 
it by batteries erected on the west bank of the river* 

42. On the 28th of December, and first of January, vigor- 
ous but unsuccessful attacks were made upon these fortifications, 
by the enemy. In the mean time, both armies had recehred re^ 
inforcements; and general Packenham, the British commander, 
resoked to cixert all his strength in a combined attadc upon the 
American positions on both sides of the river. With almost ii^ 
credible industry, he caused a canal, leading from a creek enipt}'*' 
ing into lake Borgne to the main channel of the Mississipfn, to 
be dug, that he might remove a part of his boats and artiU^ry to 
the latter. All things being prepared, the 8th of January was 
assigned for the assault. 

^43. In the night, a raiment was transported across the rivet, 
to storm the works on the western bank, and turn the guns on 
the American troops on the eastern. Eaxfy in the morning, the 
main body of the «nemy, consisting of seven or eight thousand 
men, marched from their camp t<> the assault Wiiile approach* 
ing, fearless and undaunted, showers of grape-shot thiimed thdr 
ranks. When they came within musket shot a vivid stream of 
fire burst from the American lines. General Jackson having 
placed his troops in two ranks, those in the rear loaded for those 
in front, enabling them to fire with scarcely a moment's inter* 
misdon* The militia of the west, trained from infancy to tbe 
use of the rifle, seldom took unsteady or uncertain aim. The 
plain was soon covered mth dead and wounded. Some British 
regiments faltered and fell back; but others advanced and pre- 
fiented new victims. While bravely leading to the walls the re- 
giment which bore the ladders, general Packenham was killed, 
in attempting to restore order and to rally the fugitives, general 
•Gibbs, the second in command, was wounded mortally, and ge- 
neral Keene severely. Without officers to direct them, the 
troops first halted, then fell back, and soon fled in disorder to 
their camp. In little more than an hour, two thousand of the 
•enemy were laid prostrate upon the field ; while of the Ameri- 
cans but seven were killed and six wounded — a disproportion of 
loss without a parallel in the annals of warfare. 

44. The events of the day, on the west side of the river, pre- 
sent a striking instance of the uncertainty of warlike operations. 
There the Americans were thrice the number of the assailants, 
and were protected by intrenchments ; but they ingloriously fled» 
They were closely pursued, until the British party, receiving in- 
telligence of the defeat of the main army, withdrew from pur- 
suit and recrossed the river. They then returned and resumed 
possesion of their intrenchments. 
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45* General Lambert, upon whom the command of the Bri- 
tish army had devolved) having lost all hope of success, prepar- 
ed to letom^to his shipping. In his retreat he was not molest- 
ed: general Jackson wisely resolving to hazard nothing that he 
had gained, in attempting to gain stiU more. 

46. In the midst of &e rejoicings for. this signal victory, a 
fecial messenger arrived from Europe, with a treaty of peace, 
which, in December, had been concluded at Ghent. The Bri- 
liflh^vemment had receded &om all their demands ; and as the 
orders in comicil had been repealed, and all motive forthe im- 
prasnoient of sciffmen had ceased with the war in Europe, np 
it^ulatioii, in retaden to these subjects, was inserted in me trea^ 
ty, which provided merely for the restoration of peace and the 
wvisioa of boondsKes. The treaty was immediately ratified by 
the presidlent and senate. 

47. The war, however, did not cease on the ocean, until two 
ftddBtional victoriefr had imparted a brighter lustre to the republic- 
can fiag. In February, the Constitution, then cruising under 
the cmntnand of captain Stewart, captured the Cyane and Le- 
irant, whose forces united were superior to hers; and in March, 
Ifae i^oop Hornet captured the brig Penguin, stronger in guns 
and men than the victor* 
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TH£ English coloiu^ of North America were settlied under 
the most favourable wispices. The mind of man had jii^ 
burst from thraldom, and begun to de%ht m the free and vigor- 
ous exercise of its powers. Religion and government had be- 
come themes of animated discussion. The people had boldlf 
qiiestioned the divine right of their rulers to control their ac- 
dons, and of their priests to prescribe to them articles of faith* 
They had assumed a higher rank and boidet* attitude; and, con- 
scious of their own power, had begun to fee} less dependence 
upon others. 

2. From that country, where the advancement of knowledge 
had been greatest, came those who peopled this western wilder- 
ness. They belonged principally to, a class, so high as to have 
participated largely in the advantages which knowledge impart^ 
and yet not sa high as to be above the power of the oppressor. 
The persecutions they had endured rendered the principles of 
civil and religious liberty more dear to their hearts ; and led to 
inquiries and reflections, which fixed a conviction of their truths 
more firmly in their understandings. 

3 No occasion could be more fortunate, no men could be 
Letter fitted, to lay the foundation of a superstructure entirely 
new. Their knowledge enabled tliem to discern the good and 
the evil of the politicsd institutions, which had existed in the 
world ; and their feelings, chastened by their sufferings, or ele- 
vated by tiieir favourable view of human nature, led them to re- 
ject those provisions, which sacrificed the happiness of many to 
the splendour of a few ; and to adopt such only as gave equal 
rights and privileges to all. 

4. In eveiy nation of Europe, ecclesiastical establishments 
existed, almost co-ordinate with the civil authority. The cS&' 
cers of these establishments were numerous, and their privtte- 
ges extensive. For their support, hi early times, a tenth part4)f 
die income of the laity was appropriated. Possessing wesdth, 
and rank, and learning, their umuence was great, and was ccni* 
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ctauQilj exerted to acquire and preserve dominion over the minds 
and consciences of men. Tlieir success was equal to the meana 
whidi thej employed. They continued to add to their wealth 
and pow^, until, corrupted by luxury and idleness, they foivot 
their duties to God and to man ; and encumbered society wkh a 
useless and oppressive weight. 

5. No part of these establishments have been transferred^ 
to America* The first settlers of most of the colonies were too 
proud of their attainments, in spiritual knowledge, to submit to 
dictation in matters of faith ; and too independent in feeling to 
acknowledge a superior on earth. Hete man resumed his 
natural and dignified station ; and the ministers of the gospel, 
maintaining an apostolical simplicity of character and mannersi 
have sddom sou^ to obtain, and possess not the means of oh* 
taining, any greater influence than tliat wliich superior virtue 
and piety conifer. 

6. The doctrine of liereditary right prevailed also throughout 
Europe. By the fimdamental regulations of nearly every king- 
dom, the monarch and nobles transmitted to their eldest sons, 
even though destitute of talents and virtue, their authority, pri* 
vileges, and rank. The people oflen saw on the throne men, > 
who were guilty of the most atrocious wickedness, and whose 
conduct involved communities and nations in misery ; but no at* 
tempt could be made to remove or punish them without incur- 
ring the penalty of rebellion. They saw also, in other exalted 
stations, men equally wicked and equally beyond their controL 

6. The law of primogeniture existed as a part of the here- 
ditary system. The eldest son inherited, not die title only, but 
also all the lands of the father. , By this unjust and unnatural 
law, the younger sons and the daughters were doomed to com- 
parative poverty. One portion of tibe people was made rich and 
another poor. Few were pkiced in that happy medium between 
wealth and poverty, which is piost favourable to virtue, to hap- 
piness, and to the improvement of the human faculties. 

8. The principle, that power could be inherited, was a|; once 
rejected by the fii^ emigrants to America. They had witnessed, 
in Europe, the pernicious operation of this principle ; they 
were convinced of its absurdi^ ; and even had not such been 
ihe case, that equality of rank and condition, which existed 
among them, would have prevented any one from claiming such 
a privilege for his family, and all others from submitting to it 

9. The law of primogemture fell of course into disuse, or was 
abolished. That equahty of ri^ts and of rank, which prevsuled 
at first, has continued to prevail ; and though, in some of the 
colonies, the extravagant grants of land, which were made bv 
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capricious gov^nors to their favorites, introduced greatlnequali^ 
of fortune, jet the salutary operation of various laws is eontinuallj 
diminishing this inequali^, dividing and distributing among many 
that wealth, which, when in the hands of a few, is less beneficidi 
to the public, and productive of less individual enjoyment 

10. The systems of government established in the colonies 
were also departures from European precedents, and were in 
perfect harmony with their social institutions. Most of the 
provisions of the early charters were doubtless suggested by the 
first em^;rants, and of course accorded with their liberal political 
principles. The kings, who granted them, conceded many pri* 
vileges to encourage Sie settlement of colonies in America, en' 
tertaining no suspicion that their successors would ever have 
occasion to regret their concessions. These charters made but 
little distinction in the rights and privileges of the colonists; 
Every man could regard those around him as his equals. The 
state of individual dependence being hardly known, all sense of 
dependence on the mother country was gradually lost ; and ^ 
transition from a colonial to an independent concGtion was natural 
and unavoidable. 

11. In nothing is the contrast between the two systems of go- 
vemment greater than in the requisitions, which they make of 
the people, for their support and defence. That of Great Bri- 
tain may be taken as a favorable example of the European go- 
vernments. The people of that kingdom pay, annually, for the 
support of their 'sovereign and his relatives, nearly two and a 
half millions of dollars, while the compensation of the president 
of the United States is but twenty-five thousand. In the salaries 
of the subordinate officers of government, the disproportion is 
not so great, but is generally, nevertheless, as four or five to one. 

12. The military peace establishment of Great Britain costs 
annually thirty-four millions of dollars ; that of the United States 
but little more than Gve millions. The naval establishment of 
the former costs twenty-two millions ; that of the latter less than 
two and a half millions. British subjects pay/ in taxes, raised 
exclusively for national purposes, at the rate of fifteen doUars 
yearly for each individual ; the citizens of the United States pay, 
in national and state taxes, at the rkte of but two dollars. And 
as the whole population of Great Britain and Ireland is included 
in the estimate, the individual wealth of tiie subjects of the united 
kingdom, and of the citizens of the American republic, may, on 
an average, be considered nearly equal. 

13. With burdens thus light, not embarrassed by too mudi 
regulation, nor restricted by monopolies, but left at liberty tn 
pursue their own interests, as individual judgment may dictate. 
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tlie<;itizens of tbe republic have boldly embarked in all the oru 
dmary pursuits of man ; and in all have met with a degree of 
success, which exhibits a favorable and forcible commentary 
Yq)on their free institutions, and proves that no other people sur- 
pass, them in activity or enterprise. 

14. In the pursuits of agriculture, by far the greatest por 
tion of the inhabitants are engaged ; and for that employment 
the country is most favorably situated. It embraces every de- 
sirable variety of climate. The soil is generally good ; in many 
parts of the union, it is exceedingly fertile ; and it produces, or 
may be made to produce, almost every vegetable, which can be 
used as the food of man, or as the material of manufacftures. 
The northern states produce Indian com, rye, wheat, flax, hemp, 
oats, potatoes ; and their pastures feed and fatten large numbers 
of cattle and sheep. The middle and western states produce 
tobacco, and the same articles as the northern, but wheat in 
much greater abundance. In the .southern states, cotton ia 
principally cultivated, but considerable quantities of rice and 
sugar are produced. i 

15. In 1820, the number of persons engaged in agriculture 
was 2,070,646. The value of all its products exported during 
the y«ar ending the. 30th of September, 1823, was 37,646,000 
dollars. The principal articles were, cotton to the value ol 
20,445,000 dollars; flour to the value of 4,962,000 dollars^ 
tobacco to the value of 4,852,000 dollars ; and rice to the value 
of 1,821,000 dollars. The value of provisions of all kinds ex* 
ported was 13,460,000 dollars, and it h£^, in many years, been 
^greater. A people able to spare such an amount of the necessa- 
ries of life can never be in danger of suffering from want. 

16. The agiicultural class is conspicuous for industry, morali- 
ty, and general intelligence; but has less professional knowledge 
than the same class in Europe. Land having hitherto been 
cheap, and not exhausted by cultivation, agriculturists have not 
been eager, and it has not been necessary, to make practical ap- 
.plication of the discoveries of science. A change in these re- 
spects having taken place, especially in the Atlantic states, many 
now study their profession as a science ; and, as all professions 
are estimated according to the skill and intelligence required to 
attain eminence in them, tbey are raising their own nearer to that 
rank in society, to which tlie utility and importance of agricul- 
ture entitle it. More taste and neatness are displayed, and the 
appearance of the countiy is visibly and rapidly improving. 

. 17. The comme;rce of the United States hjas yielded a rich 
harvest of wealth. Various circumstances have directed to this 
pursuit the attention of a large portion of the population, and 
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have eontiibuted to their prosperity in it For two thousani 
miles, the republic bounds upon the sea, and in that space bag 
many excellent harbors. The finest timber for ship biulding is 
abundant, and easily procured. Near the shores of the mwth- 
ern states, and on the adjacent hanks of Newfoundland, are fish- 
ing stations, unsurpassed by any in the world. Fishing is con- 
sequently a lucrative employment, in proportion to tiie ci^ital 
invested, and attracts to it a large number of the natives of those 
.states. These become accustomed to a seafaring life, and soon 
pass into larger vessels, destined for more distant and perilous 
voyages. 

18. The state of the world, for several years subsequent to 
the commencement of the French revolution, offered great en- 
couragement to the commercial enterprise of ihe country. While 
almost every other power was engaged in war, tiie United States 
were neutral ; their vessels navigated the ocean in safety, and 
were employed to carry, from port to port, the commodities of 
the belligerent nations. In fifteen years, beginning with 1793, 
these favorable circumstances increased the amount of Ameri- 
can tonnage from 491,000 to 1,242,000 tons, and the revenue 
arising from commerce, from 4,399,000 to 16,363,000 dolkos. 

19. In 1820, the number of persons engaged in camxaetc^ 
was 72,493. In 1823, the whole amount of exports was 
74,799,000 dollars; the amount of imports was 77,579,009 
idollars, the balance, in favor of the United States, being about 
three ipillions of dollars. As the imports, however, are ahvavs 
undervalued at the custom-house, the additional wealth, whidiy 
in that year, accrued to the nation from commerce, wasimdoubt- 
edly greater. 

20. In other years, the commerce of the country has flour- 
ished more. In 1807, the exports amounted to 108,343,000 
dollars, and the imports to 138,574,000 dollars. The principal 
causes of the decline which has taken place, have been, the re- 
storation of peace in Europe, and the increase of the product of 
domestic manufactures. The former has permitted all other 
nations to become our competitors; the latter has rendered it 
unnecessary to resort to Europe for most of the conveniences 
and many of the luxuries of life: The depression will not long 
continue. The independence of the South American repubfics 
has opened a wide field for the enterprise of our merchants, and 
^ven a brighter hue to their future prospects, 

21. The COD FisHERT on the north eastern coast of America 
attracted, at an early period, the attention of the wwld. In 
1583, sir Humphrey Gilbert found thirty six vessels fishing ia 
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%3ie harbor of St. John, in Newfoundland* They were pri]ici« 
pally from Biscay, in Spain, and Britany in France, and, for 
many years, the French' retained aln\ost a monopoly of this 
source of wealUi. In 1744, they employed, in this fishery, il4 
large shipsj navigated by about 24,000 seamen, and the (|uaiftity 
«f fish tsdcen amounted to 1,149,000 quintals. 

!^2. The war of 1756, expelling the French from the coih 
aent, transferred the privileges which they had enjoyed to Grtat 
Britain. The English colonies, from their vicinity, participatttl 
largely in them. In the year 1760, six hundred and sixty ves- 
sels, navigated by 4,400 seamen, were fitted out from the ports 
•f New-England. During the revolutionary war, the Ameri- 
cans were compelled to relinquish this profitable pursuit ; and it 
required all the firmness and address of the negotiators of the 
peace of 1783, to secure to these states those advantages which 
nature seems to have intended for them, and which they had en- 
jojed as a component part of the Britisli empire. They were 
at length, however, notwithstanding the covert opposition. of 
France, conceded by the mother country. 

23. From that period, till 1807, the number of vessels and 
men employed in this pursuit continued to increase. An esti- 
mate has been made that, firom 1790 to 1810, twelve hundred 
vessels of all kinds, navigated by 10,500 men and boys, were, 
on an average, yearly employed in the Bank, Bay, and Labrador 
fisheries ; 1,160,000 quintals of fish were caught and cured ; and 
37,000 barrels of oil were made. The annual value of the pro- 
duct of these fisheries could not have been less than three and a 
half millions of dollars. They were interrupted by the last war 
with Great Britain, and have not since regauied their former 
activity. As nurseries of seamen, they are important to the na- 
tion; and as such have received the particular attention and en- 
couragement of government. A bounty which has, in some 
years, amoimted to 200,000 dollars, is paid to the owners and 
crews of tlie vessels employed. 

24. The WHALE fishery of the United States ought not to 
be passed over unnoticed. Its successful prosecution requires 
uncommoa hardihood and skill. As early as 1690, the inhabi- 
tants of Nantucket, engaged in this pursuit, and were soon after 
Joined by their brethren of the town of New-Bedford. In a 
few years, ^ese monsters of the deep were driven from the 
American coasts ; but were pursued with ardor into seas the most 
remote. In 171^, two hundred and twenty eignt tons ; !n 1771, 
twenty-seven thousand tons; in 1815, forty two thousand tons 
of shipping were employed in this business. The product of 
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this fisherj, exported in 1807, consisting of common and sper- 
maceti oil and whale^bone, was valued at 606,000 dollars ; in 
1823, at 653,000 dollars. 

25. An extract from the speech of Mr. Burke delivered in 
the British Parliament, in 1775, presents, in eloquent language, 
a correct idea of the importance of this fishery, and of tibe en- 
terprise and dexterity of those engaged in it. <'As to the 
wealth which the colonies have drawn from the sea by their 
fisheries, you had all that matter fully opened at your bar. You 
surely thought those acquisitions of value; for they seemed 
even to excite your envy ; and yet the spirit by which that enter* 
prising employment has been exercised, dught rather, in my 
opinion, to have raised your esteem and admiration. 

26. " And pray, sir, what in the world is equal to it 1 Pass by 
the other parts, and look at the manner in which the people of 
New-England have of late carried on the whale fishery. While 
we follow them among the tumbling mountains of ice, and be- 
hold them penetrating into the deepest frozen recesses of Hud- 
son's bay and Davis's straits ; whilst we are looking for them 
beneath the arctic circle, we hear that they have [nerced into 
the opposite region of polar cold ; that they are at the Antipodes, 
and engaged under the fi*ozen serpent of the south. Falkland 
Island, which seemed too remote and romantic an object for the 
gra£^ of national ambition, is but a stage and resting place in the 
progress of their victorious industry. 

27. ^' Nor is the equinoctial heat more discouraging to them 
than the accumulated winter of both poles. We know that, 
while some of them draw the line and strike the harpoon on the 
coasts of Africa, others run llie longitude and pursue the gigan« 
tic game along the coast of Brazil. No sea but what is vexed 
by their fisheries. No climate that is not witness to their toik. 
Neither the perseverance of Holland, nor the activity of France, 
nor the dexterous and firm sagacity of English enterprise, ever 
carried this most perilous mode of hardy industry to the extent 
to which it has been pushed by this recent people ; a people 
who are still, as it were, but in tiie gristie and not yet hardened 
into the bone of manhood. 

28. ''When I contemplate these things ; when I know that 
the colonies owe littie or nothing to any care of ours, and that 
they are not squeezed into this happy form by the constraints of 
watchful and suspicious government, but that, through a wise 
and salutary neglect, ia generous nature has been suffered to take 
its own way to perfection ; when I reflect upon these effects, 
when I see how profitable they have been to u% I feel all the 
pride of power sink, and all presumption in liie wisdom oi 
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human contrivances melt and die away within me. My rigor 
relents. 1 pardon something to Ihe spirit of liberty." 

29. Manufactures. — ^While the United States were colo- 
nies, the mother country endeavoured to prevent the inhabitants 
from manufacturing any article whatever, even for Vneir oWn 
use. The erection of slitting-mills was prohibited, and hatters 

'were forbidden to take any apprentice for less than seven years, 
or to employ more than two at a titne. In addition to these and 
other legislative enactments, the wages of labour were high, 
and, nei&er skill nor surplus capital existed in the country. BiK^ 
little attention was of course given to manufactures, and the in- 
habitants received their supplies from the artizans of England. 

30. Some attempts were however made, a few years previous 
to the commencement of the revolutionary war, to introduce 
manufactures. Such was in part the intention of the non-im- 
portation agreements; and some of the colonial legislatures, to 
encourage the production of wool, and the manufacture of 
cloths, exempted sheep from taxation. But, at no time, previ- 
ous to the adoption of the constitution, did manufacturers 
exist in the country in sufficient number to be considered a class 
of the population. 

31. And indeed it was not until the imposition of the embar- 
go, in 1807, that any considerable impulse was given to this 
branch of industry. Prevented by this interruption of com- 
merce, from exchanging their products for foreign articles, the 
inhabitants then attempted to fabricate them for themselves. 
From the want of experience and skill, many of the first at- 
tempts were unsuccessful ; but in a very short time, these defi- 
ciencies were supplied, and, at the close of the war, the amount 
of the products of manufactures was astonishingly great. 
Forming an estimate from the amount in 1810, which was neai 
170 mOlions, it could not have been less, for 1814, than twtv 
hundred millions of dollars. In this amount, however, are in- 
cluded the products of household manufactures, and of the 
mechanic artsi 

32. Peace, by affording to foreigners an opportunity of intro- 
ducing the goods which had accumulated in their ware-houses, 
checked, for a few years, the impulse which the restrictive 
measures and the war had given. In each of the three years^ 
foDowing 1815, the v^lue of articles manufactured was probably 
less than in any one of the preceding six years. From the year 
1818, the amount has gradually increased, and in 1821 and 
1822, it was probably greated than it had ever before been. .. It 
will hereafler continue to increase, and the navigation of the 

' country will be employed, not so much in bringing home the i 
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manufactures of other nations, as in carrying abroad those of 
the United States. In this way, domestic manufactures 'will 
repay to commerce the capital they have lately drawn from it. 

33. The states in which the greatest attention is devoted to 
this branch of industry, are Rhode-Island, Pennsylvania, Mas- 
sachusetts, New-Hampshire, and Connecticut The principal 
manufactures are those of cotton and of woollen cloths, of iron^ 
and of leather. In 1820, the number of inhabitants engaged 
in manufactures was 349,506. 

34. The question, whether agriculture, commerce, or manu- 
factures is most productive of national wealth, and to which 
the government ought, in preference, to extend its protection 
and encouragement, has lately been warmly discussed, by the 
politicians and writers on poll tical economy, in America, and in 
Europe. Each interest had its advocates. The decision of the 
impartial statesman would probably be, that neither should be 
encouraged to the neglect of the others ; that if either is, ia 
any degree, to be preferred, it is that which is, at the time, the 
most depressed ; or that which supplies most of the means of 
national defence, and most of the necessaries and conveniences 
of life. 

35. Debt, Revenue, and Expenditures. — ^When, in 1790, 
the public debt was first funded, it amounted to about 75,000,000 
of dollars. In 1803, by the purchase of Louisiana, it was aug- 
mented to about 85,500,000. In the eight years which followed, 
a large amount was paid, leaving due, in 1812, but little more 
than 45,000,000. To defray the expenses of the war, which 
was declared in that year, more than 80,000,000 Of new debt 
was contracted. A large portion has since been paid, and, on the 
fii*st day of January, 1^23, the amount of it was 90,865,877 
dollars. 

36. The present revenue of the republic lis derived princi- 
pally from commerce, and from the sale of public lands. In 
1822, there accrued from the former source, the sum of 
20,500,775 dollars ; from the latter source, 1,803,581 ; and froin 
other sources, 839,084. The amount, however, which was ac^ 
tually received, during the year, was but 20,232,427. 

37. The expenditures, during the same year, were as foUo^vs : 
Civil, diplomatic, and miscellaneous, 1,967,996 ; for the pay and 
support of the army, the construction of forts, the supply of 
arms, the payment of pensions, and the various expenses of the 
Indian department, 5,635,188; for the support and increase of 
the navy, 2^24,45^ ; for the payment of the intei*est, and for 
the redemption of that portion of the principal of the debt which 
became due within the.year, 7,848,949 ; amounting in the whole 
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toM7,676,591y and leaving an excess of revenue over expendi« 
lore of 2,555,836 dollars. 

38. Education. — ^In the kingdoms of Europe, large sunui 
have been appropriated, by the government, for the purposes of 
education. Neariy all, however, has been expended in found** 
ing or endowing universities. To these the sons of the noble 
and the rich could alone gain access ; and the intention and ef-~ 
feet of the expenditure has always been, to produce erudite 
scholgrs and able orators, and to perpetuate and widen the sepa- 
ration between the higher and the lower classes of the popiUa- 
tion. 

39. The people of the United States have had a different ob- 
ject in view, and one more congenial with their political institu- 
tions. Desirous that none should be ignorant, theL* first and 
principal care has been, to impart the advantages of instruction 
to the whole nuass of the population. With this view, the legis- 
latures of many of the states have ordained that schools, for the 
education of all the youth in reading, wiiting, and arithmetic, 
shall be kept, and supported by a public and general tax. 

40. This system was adopted in Massachusetts as eariy as 
1647. A law was then passed, by that colony, providing that a 
school should be kept in every township havuig fifty householjl 
ers, in which all the children, who might resort to it, should be 
taught to read and write. As the number of inhabitants in- 
creased, the townships were divided into smaU districts, and a 
school supported in each. Thus, tiie means of education were 
provided, at the public expense, and the opportunity of acquir- 
ing it placed within the power of all. 

41. Immediately after their first settiement, the same system 
was adopted by the other colonies of New-England ; and it has, 
by all of them, been preserved and cherished to the present time. 
Connecticut, having a lai^e ti^ct of land in Ohio, which was 
sold for 1,200,000 dollars, appropriated the whole sum to the 
support of common or primary schools. The sum has since 
been augmented to 1,700,000 dollars, and the interest is annually 
distributed to the several school districts, according to the num- 
ber of scholars taught in each. No district, however, is enti- 
tled to any aid from this fund, unless it had, in the preceding 
year, expended, for the same purpose, a certain amount derived 
from its own resources. 

42. The effect of this system has been, to render the great 
body of the people of these states the most enlightened in the 
world. All can read and write, and rarely can one be found not 
qualified, by education, to transact the common concerns of life. 
To educate his children, is the first object, and the chief glory 
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oi the parent ; their ignorance is to him and to them disgrace*- 
fuL In these schools, the human mind receives its first impulse 
in the career of learning ; an impulse which carries many for- 
ward to high stations of honor and of usefulness. 

43. The great state of New- York, distinguished for magni- 
ficent projects of internal improvement, and for liberal patron- 
age of literature and the arts, has lately adopted a system nearly 
similar to that of Connecticut. ^ From various sources, it has 
accumulated a fund, the 'income of which is to be applied anna 
ally to the support of common schools. This fund, in 1820^ 
amounted to 1,215,000 dollars. Since that year, all the unsold 
and unappropriated lands, which, when disposed of, will proba> 
bly produce about one million moi^, have been permanently de- 
voted to the same object The annual interest of this fund is 
distributed, according to population, among the several town- 
ships, on their raising, for the same purpose, an ^additional sum 
equal to that which tJbey receive from the state. In 1821, three 
hundred and thirty-three thousand children were taught, in the 
several district schoob; a number nearly equal to that of all the 
children in the^state between five and fifteen years of age. In 
1823, the number taught was 400,000. 

44. Virginia has also a literary fund, the interest of a part of 
which is appropriated for the support of common schools. Thii 
fund is of recent origin, and its income is yet small. The ad- 
vantages of education are, however, so highly appreciated in that 
state, by its enlightened citizens, that most of the rising genera- 
tion are instructed in private schools, or by domestic teachers. 
The same remark will apply to most of the middle and southern 
states ; yet, in these, too many of the children of the poor will 
remain in ignorance until effectual provision is made, by the re- 
spective governments, for the instruction of all. 

, 45. The national government has not been unmindful of the 
importance of universal education. Before the adoption of>the 
constitution, it acquired, by the cession of the states claiming it, 
the property of nearly all the unappropriated land within the na- 
tional boundaries. In offering this land for sale, it has reserved, 
in every township, one section, comprising 64p acres, for the use 
of schools. As the.populatioi^ of the new states becomes more 
dense, these lands will constitute a valuable and productive fund, 
and the system of free schools thus planted in the western, will 
there produce the same benefits as in the eastern portion of the 
onion. 

46. Schools of a higher order, to which the. name of acade- 
mies has been applied, are numerous in all the states, especially 
in those of New England. Many are incorporated, and soma 
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possess considerable funds. -That at Exeter, in New-Hamp. 
shire, holds the highest rank ; its funds amount to 80,000 dol- 
lars ; it has a library containing 700 volumes, and a handsome 
philosophical apparatus. In these schools are taught English 
grammar, composition, history, geography, math^atics, the 
Latin and Greek languages. Many young men resort to them 
to acquire an education superior to that which can be obtahied at 
the primary schools, ^d many to prepare themselves to enter 
some college op university. They are principally taught by 
those, who have just received a degree in ihe arts, and who are 
unable, from the want of property, to engage immediately in the 
study of the professions which they intend to pursue. 

47. Of colleges and universities there is also a large number 
in the United^States. The 'oldest and first in rank is Harvard 
College, at Cambridge, Massachusetts. It was established in 
163S, only eighteen years afler the first settlement of Plymouth* 
It had then a fund of about 5,000 dollars, nearly two thurds of 
which was a donation from the Rev. John Harvard, of Charles- 
town. The first degrees • were conferred, upon nine young 
gentlemen, in 1642. It has since received many ai^d large ad- 
ditions to its funds, principally donations from individuals; and, 
6rom Ihe exertions of its learned presidents and professors, has 
with short intermissions, been constantly advancing in reputa- 
tion, and increasing in usefulness. The library contains about 
twenty-five-thousand volumes. In 1824, the faculty consisted 
of a president, and twenty professors ; the number of students 
was 222, and of the resident graduates 146. 

48. Yale College was founded in 1700, and incorporated in 
1701. It was fii'st established at Saybrook ; but, in 1716, was 
removed to New-Haven, in Connecticut, Elihu Yale, a mer- 
chant in London, having made to it a donation of more than four 
thousand dollars, its name was, in 1718, changed frpm the Cel- 
lulate School, to Yale College. Afterwards bishop Berkeley, 
the celebrated metaphysician, who had resided two years in Ame- 
rica, presented to it a collection of books, consisting of nearly 
one thousand volumes ; and a farm in Newport, the annual rent 
of which, on a long lease, is two hundred and forty bushels of 
wheat. From the state, and from other sources, it has received 
many liberal donations. Its libraries contain about nine thousand 
volumes. In 1824, the faculty consisted of a president, and 
eleven professors, and the number of its students was 349. 

49. In addition to these, there are, in the union, about fifty 
colleges and universities authorized to confer degrees. In all of 
these are taught, the English, Latin, and Greek languages, rhe- 
toric, ma^ematics, natural philosophy, logic, chymistry, astrono 
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my, histov), 4tbA gec^raphy. In some of them are also tangiit 
Ae Hebrew, oriental, and modem European languages; anato-< 
mjy surgery, medicme, botany, polite literature, divinity, ethics, 
mUural and mumcipal law, politics, and elocution. 

50* Literature. — The remark has often been made, that die 
United States have produced no eminent scholars ; and that the 
national character has not been illustrated by literary and scien- 
tific performances of distinguished merit. Thki remsork is 
doubdess just. Compared with those of the old woiid, their 
writers have not exhibited the same labored polish of style, nor 
their men of science the same perseverance and extent of im^esd« 
gation. Their historians are not equal to Hume or Robertson f 
their poets to Milton or Pope ; their chemists to Lavoisier oi 
Davy ; nor their metaphysicians to Locke, Beikeley, or Reid.* 

51. BiU this fact implies no deficiency of mental vigor in &e 
people. The mind of the nation has received, from circumv 
stances, a difierent direction. Those who are endued with ex- 
traordinary talent, whatever may have been their original pro- 
pensities, have been called from the claset to labor in tihe legiala- 
live hall, or the cabinet ; to vindicate the cause or defend tl^ in- 
terest of their country abroad ; to dispense justice fro^ #^ 
bench, or to support and defend, at the bar, the claims attl'tflte 
tights of their fellow citizens. ' 

62. To perform these duties, certainly not less iionorable n«^ 
less difficult than any thing which the mere scholar can perform, 
a greater variety of talents, and greater intellectual labor, have 
been required in this than in any other country. Here, in com-' 
paratively a short period, the foundations have been laid, and ^ 
superstructures erected, of pew political institutions. Many 
governments have been established over communities diffei^ig 
fipom each other, and from those of Europe ; and over these a 
paramount government, with extensive and important powers. 
For each of these communities, a new system of law has been 
required, and each government has a separate executive, legisla- 
tive, and judicial department. The population of no country 
has been called upon to supply such a number of legislators, of 
judges, and of lawyers ; nor, it may be added, of instructers of 
youth. And, while their number accounts for the comparative 
neglect of literature and the fine arts, the talents they have dis- 
played sufficiently vmdicate the republic from the reproach of 
intellectual inferiority. 

53. But not in these modes alone have the people of these 
states proved, that in original powers of mind they may assert 
an equality, at least, with those of any other nation. None has 
lioade more important discoveries ui the useful arts. England 
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boasts of her Arkwright, who intented the spuming machine ; 
of her Worcester, Newcomen, and Watt, by whose ingenuity 
and labors the powers of steam were substituted for the uncer« 
tain aid of wind and water in moving the machinery of manu« 
factories. 

54. America may boast of* her Godfrey, whose quadrant has 
been ahnost as serviceable, as the compass, to naviga^on ; of her 
Franklin, who has made our dwellings comfortable within, and 
protected them from the lightning of heaven ; of her Whitney, 
whose cotton gin has added to the annual product of tbat article 
at least one hundred millions of pounds ; of her Whittemore, the 
invebtorof the wonderful machine for making cards; of her 
Perkins, the inventor of the nail machine ; and of her Fulton, 
who has rendered the power of steam subservient to the pur- 
poses of navigation. 

55. But the United States have produced authors who would 
do honor even to any other nation. The style of Franklin is 
perspicuous and pure ; and tew men of any age or country have 
contributed more by their writings, to enlighten and to benefit 
mankind. The histories of Marshall, Ramsay, Belknap, Wil- 
liams, and the Annals of Holmes, are works of sterling merit, 
interesting, and instructive. Among theological writers, Ed- 
wards, Hopkins, Dwight, Lathrop, JJavies, Kollock, and Buck- 
nunster, are deservedly eminent. And as a novelist, Brown has 
few equals. 

56. Many of the political writers of this country have dis- 
played great vigor of thought, and force of expression. The 
pamphlets and state papers to which the revolutionary struggle 
gave existence ; the numbers of the Federalist ; the official let- 
ters of Mr. Jefferson, as secretary of state, and of the Ameri- 
can ministers at Ghent, not only display intellectual powers, but 
possess literary merit, of the highest order. Some of the best 
writers of this republic have not been the "authors of books. 

57. To the fine arts still less attention has been paid thax. to 
literature ; but the neglect is to be attributed rather to the defi<- 
ciency of patronage than to the want of capacity to excel. Ben- 
jamin West, a native of Pennsylvania, presided for many years 
over the Royal Society, comprising the most eminent painters 
of Great Britain. In portrait-painting, Copley and Stuart have 
acquired a high reputation ; and in historical painting, Trumbull 
and Alston excel. The United States claim only 3ie honor of 
their birth \ England and Italy that of patronizing and instructing 
them. 

58. Rblioion. — ^The consequences resulting from the enjoy- 
ment of Tdigious liberty have been highly favorable. Fred 
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discussion has enlightened the ignorant, disarmed superstition of 
its dreadful powers, and consigned to oblivion many erroneous 
and fantastic creeds. Religious oppression, and the vindictive 
feelings it arouses, are hardly known. Catholics and Protes- 
tants live together in harmony ; and protestants who disagree, 
employ, in defending their own doetrines, and in assailing ^ose 
of their antagonists,'the weapons only of reason and eloquence. 
69. In the New-England states, the independents or congre- 
gationalistff constitute £e most numerous denomination ; in the 
middle states, the presbyterians ; and in the southern, the me- 
thodists. Baptists, episcopalians, and Roman catholics, are 
found in all the states; but in Maryland and Louisiana, the 
catholics are more numerous than elsewhere. Each of these 
sects has one or more seminaries of learning, in which its pe- 
culiar doctrines are taught, and young men are educated for the 
ministry. Many other sects exist, but reason, less tolerant than 
the laws, is gradually diminishing the number. 

60. Character and Manners. — Foreigners have asserted 
that the Americans possess no national character. If at any 
period this assertion has been true, it was then no reproach. In 
its youth, a nation can have no established character. The in- 
habitants of this republic, coming from every quarter of the 
world, speaking many ditferent languages, dispersed over a vast 
extent of territory, could not immediately assimilate and exhibit 
those few prominent traits, which nations as well as individuals, 
in their maturity, dispb/. 

61. But the germ of a national character has always existed* 
It has grown with our growth, and b gradually throwing into the 
shade those unfavourable and discordant traits, which iiave dis- 
figured and partly concealed it from view. TVho, that has read 
the history of these states, has not perceived, in the inhabitants, 
an enei^ of purpose- capable of surmounting all obstacles ; a 
spirit of enterprise, that leaves nothing useful unattempted; a 
proud sense of personal dignity and independence ; a decided 
preference of utility before show ; and a love of knowledge that 
has dispelled ignorance from the land ? They may have been too 
much devoted to the pursuit of gain; too much addicted to 
habits of intemperance ; too much inj9ated with national vani^ ; 
bigoted and superstitious: but these traits are now less apparent; 
they are constantly melting away, and those more noble appear- 
ing in bolder relief. 

62. They whose wealth or talents place them in the fiist rank 
in society, are, in tiieir manners, free from awkwardness, for- 
mality, haughtiness, and ostentation ; but Aey do not display the 
tle^soice (»r refinement of the same class in EuropCir Them^^ 
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of the people are serious, shrewd, inquisitive, manly, and 
generally respectful ; but they know little, and practise less, ot 
the ceremonies of formal politeness. To foreigners, accustomei) 
to the servility of the lower classes in Europe, they doubt]e<»a 
oflen appear rough and uncourtly ; and many fashionable tourist* 
may have had their feelings needlessly wounded, and their deli- 
cacy shocked ; but when respectfully treated, they display na- 
tive pc^teness, and generosity of sentiment. Time will removt» 
the grosser defects ; but may it never, by polishing tbo deeply^ 
impair that strength of character, which is essential to the per- 
manence of our republican institutions. 



63. A review of the rapid progress of the United States in 
population, wealth, and power; a survey of their present physical 
and moral condition; and a comparison of them, in either respect, 
with other nations, cannot fail to give to an American citizeu 
aa. elevated conception of his own country, and to justify the 
loftiest anticipations of the future. 

64. In a period of thirty years, ending with 1S20, the populft- 
tion of the republic increased from 3,893,835, to 9,642,150; 
it consequently doubles In less than twenty-five years. In Great 
Britain, the population does not double in less than eighty years ; 
and in that country the increase is nearly, if not quite, as rapid 
as in any other in Europe. 

65. The augmentation of wealth and power cannot be so 
easily ascertained. It is the opinion of many, well qualified to 
judge, that it has been still more rapid ; and when the increase 
of our exports, which in the same period advanced from nine- 
teen to sixty-five millions ; when the growth of our cities and 
villages ; the increase of our manufecturing establishments, of 
our national and mercantile navy, of our fortifications and othe^ 
means of defence ; the extent of our internal improvements ; 
and, beyond all, the extensive territories reclaimed from a state 
of nature and made productive and valuable, are adverted to, 
that opinion will not appear unfounded nor extravagant 

66m Although now inferior to the principal nations of the old 
world, yet but a short period will elapse before the United States, 
should their progress hereafter be thessame that it has been, will 
overtake and pass them. Their great natural advantages will 
continue to urge them forward. Extensive tracts of fertile land 
yet remsdn vacant of inhabitants ; the portions already settled are 
capable of supporting a much more numerous population; new 
roads and new canals will give greater activity to internal com* 
merce, and open new fields, to the untiring industry and enter* 
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prise of man ; and^ a small part only being required by tbe 
government, nearly the whole annual income will be added to the 
general capital, augmenting it injai compound ratio. 

67. That these splendidanticipations are not the suggestions 
of national vanity, the history of the past sufficiently proves. 
Yet their fulfilment depends, in a great degree, upon tiie future 
conduct of the people themselves ; upon their adherence to the 
principles of their fathers ; upon the preservation of free political 
institutions, of industrious, frugal, and moral habits ; and, above 
all, upon the universal diffusion of knowledge,. 

68. This truth should sink deep into the hearts of the old and 
the young. The citizens of this republic should never foi^et 
the awful responsibilities resting upon them. They constitute 
the oldest nation on this 'western hemisphere, the first on the list 
of existing republics. They stand forward, the object of hatred 
to some, of admiration to many, of wonder to all ; and an im- 
pressive example to the people of every country. To tiiem is 
committed an experiment, successful hitherto, the final result of 
which must have a powerful influence upon the destiny of man- 
kind ; if favorable and happy, the whole civilized world will be 
free ; if adverse, despotism and darkness wiU again overshadow 
it May they ever be sensible of the vast importance of their 
example. May they never betray their sacred trust. 
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1. 7. WAS the continent of America known to the ancients? 

% — What was the object of the voyages of discoyery made in the 15th 

century? 

S. — Who was a distin^shed navigator of that age 7 

4. — Where was he bom ? 

5. -^ What incidents led hira to think that he could reach th^ East In- 

dies by sailing west ? 

6. 8. To whom dia he apply fw assistance ? 

7. — Who became his friend and patron ? 

8. — When did he set sail ? From what port? 

9» — What course did he steer ? ^ v 

10. — What phenomenon was first observed during his voyage ? 

11. — How md his crews behave ? What did they threaten to do ? 

12. 9. How did he appease them ? 

13. — When was land discovered ? 

14. 10. What other islands did he discov^ and visit ? 

15. — How was he received on l^is return ? , 

18. — Who first discovered the continent? ^Vhen? 

17. 11. Upon what did the English found their claim to the eastern porticA 

of North America ? 

18. — From whom does the continent derive it<» name ? 

19. — Who is supposed to have entered the harbour of New- York V L^ 
SO. — What induct Oologni to attempt a settlement in America ? 

81. •— What was the result? 

22. 12. By whom was the second attempt made ? When ? Where ? 

23. — Was it fortunate ? 

24. 13. On what occasion was the spirit of adventure revived ? 

25. •» Who most encouraged the scheme of colonization ? 

26. — What companies were formed ? 

27. — What territory was granted to each ? 

28. —- What privileges were secured to the emigrants 1 

29. 14. When was Quebec settled ? By whom 1 
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Bv what company was Virfirinia settled 
How many persons were sent over ? 
What distmgnished man was amon^ them ? 
Relate the prmcipal events of his bfe ? 
When did the adventmrers land ? At what place ? 
Who was elected president ? Who was excluded ? 
What was the character of the aboriginal inhabitants ? 
What happened to captain Smith 7 
By whom was he preserved from death ? > 

While absent, to what number had the settlers been reduced? 
How many came with Newport ? 
How did smith emi>loy himself? 
Was he chosen pre-sident? ^ 

Rdate what afterwards occurred ? 
%Vhat induced Smith to return to England ? 
What was the consecnience ? 
Who were successively appointed governors ? 
For what purpose was Pocahontas taken ? 
What is related concerning her? 
What was the object of .Aigal^s expedition id 16137 
What ^d he accomplish ? 
What instructions were given by king James? 
^. When did governor Yeardly amve ? 

What did he do which gave joy to the peonle ? 

In what state was the colony at this penodf 

What misfortune happened to it ? 

How much was the number of settlers reduced? 

Did tiie Virginians depose Harvey ? 

What did kmg Charles do ? 

Who succeeded Harvey ? 

Whom did the Virginians favour, the king or pariiament? 

What did the parliament do ? 

What did the Virginians do on the death of Matthews? 

Why were the people disaffected ? 

Who was the leader of the insurgents ? 

Relate the incidents of the rebellion. 

What was the conduct of Berkeley towards the rebels? 

What was the population in 1688 ? 

How was the colony governed ? 

What course did th( representatives pursue in relation to tUvery f 



CHAPTER n. 

70. 26. To what company wa^ Massachusetts granted? 

71. — Wben were the first men sent over left f 

72; -" When and why did they return to England ? 

73. — By whom was the coast of Massachusetts survey^ed? 

74. — In that age tdiat was the maxim of all ecckaiastioa and polid* 

cians? 

75. 27. What causes induced Mr. Robinson's congregation to remove l» 

HoUand? 

76. — To what company did they apply for % fnnad of laad ? 

77. — To what part were they earned 7 

78. — What did they do befoi*e leaving the ship ? 

79. — When did they land ? 
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How many perished during the winter ? 

What was the settlement called ? 

What was the population in 1630 ? 

What directed the attention of others to New-England ? 

What association was formed in 1627 ? 

Of what company did they obtain a grant? 

Where did the people they sent out land ? 

What were the provisions of the charter thej obtained I 

What town was next settled ? 

What was the first object of their attention ? 

What number perished before spring ? 

At wluU time was Boston founded ? 

What distinguished lady fell a victim ? 

How many perished before December ? 

What was cme great object of the Puritans ? 

What ordinance was passed in 1631 ? 

Were the Indians numerous, at that time, in New-Englanc t 

When were representatives first chosen ? 

Who was banished from Salem ? For n^at cause 7 

What di>itin^shed emigrants came in 1635 1 

Relate their history. 

Who were detained by king Charles ? 

%Vhat was the cause of the first war with the Indians ? 

With what tribe wm it carried on ? 

Which party was victorious ? 

What cause put a stop to emigration ? 

In what year did the colonies form a league? 

What is said concerning the representatives and aanstants? 

Which did New-England favour, the king or parliament ? 

What propositions did Cromwell make to the colonists ? 

When was New-Hampshire incorporated with Matsachniettst 

When was Maine ? 
What law was made against Quakers ? 
What distinguished individuals came to New-England aboni thif 

time ? 
How were they received ? Where did they reside ? 
What law was enacted by England in 1663? 
What measure was adopted by the king in 1664 ? 
What was the conduct of the commissioners ? 
How many towns and inhabitants did New-England contain at thd 

end of 50 years from tlie settlement of Plymouth ? 
What were the causes of Philip's war ? 
Where were the first acts of hostili^ c<Mnmitted ? 
Did the colonists suffer much injury from the savages ? 
In what manner was the war carried on ? 
What was the result of the great battle fought December 18 ? 
What feelings did PhiUp exhibit ? 
What was his fate ? 

What losses were sustained in this war? 
When was New Hampshire made a separate coWy ? 
For what purpose was Edward Randolph sent oytr i 
What was done in relation to the charter ? 
What was tlie character and conduct of Andross ? 
How did the people treat Andross^ and his adherents ? 
Wh«t was the result of the expedition to Canada ? 
How did Massachusetts pay her troops ? 
What were the provisions of the new charter ? 
Who was die first governor under the new charter ? 
What distmguished the commencement of his administratloii t 
What causes produced the delujion ? i 

How many charged with witchcraft were executed ? i 

What law was passed at the first session ? , J 
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4 QUESTIONS 

139. 44.* What war existed at this period ? 

140. 46. When was Deerfield attacked ? 

141. •— How many were killed and made prisoners? 

142. — Who were among the prisoners ? 

143. — . How were they treated ? 

144. — What was the Indian mode of warfare ? 

145. — What expedition was fitted out in 1707 ? 

146. — What in 171.0? What was accomplished ? 

147. — What expedition was fitted out in 1711? 

148. 46. What misfortune occurred to the fleet ? 

149. — What was the event of the expedition ? 

150. — When was peace concluded ? 

J 51. — What was the effect of this war upon New-England 1 ^ 

152. — Whowasappointedgovernor in 1716? ^ . 

153. — What question agitated the people when he amved ? 
164. 47. Wliat act of his displeased the assembly ? 

156. — Whose conduct did the people approve ? 

166. — What vote was passed respecting the governor's salary r 

157. — What instructions did the king give ? 

158. — Did the assembly comply ? 

159. — What steps did the governor take ? 

160. 48. Who was the next governor ? 

161. V- What took place between him and the assembly ? 

162. — How was the controversy suspended? 

163. — Who succeeded governor Burnett ? ^ 

164. — How was the long controversy terminated? 

165. 49. Who was appouited governor in 1740? 

166. — What event occurred in 1744 ? 

167. — From what port were privateers fitted out? 

168. — What expedition was concerted in 1745 ? 

169. — By whom was it proposed ? ^ 

1 70. — Did the General Court in the end agree to it 7 

1 71. — What colonies furnished assistance 1 
172.^. What naval force co-operated ? 
178. T- What fortunate events occurred ? 

174. 61. What was the result of the expedition? 

175. — What measure did France adopt the next sommer T 

176. — At what time was peace concluded ? 

177. — What were the terms of this peace ? 

178. — What became of ^hQ bills of credit ? 



CHAPTER IIL 

179. 62. Which was the parent of the New-England colonies ? 

180. — To whom were the first grants made in New-Hampshire 7 

181. — When were the first settlements made ? Where? 

182. — Wlicn was the first house built at Portsmouth ? ^ 

183. — Ofwhom did Wheelright purchase land ? 

184. — WTiat town did he found ? ,,.,,. ^ « , s!u~ a 

185. When was civil government established m DoTCr, PoruBiunitii, &Mt 

186. — What steps did these towis take m 1641 ? , 

187. 68. Ofwhom did the emisrrants purchase lands. 

188. — What settlements sutfered in Philip's war ? 

189. — When was New- Hampshire made a separate piovmce « 

190. — WTiat law was passed m 1680 ? 

191. — What disputes arose on the arrival of Mason? 

192. -^ Who was appointed governor after Andros? was depoied ? 
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QUESTIONS. 

Did tills colony luffer much from Indian wars ? 

What town was surprised in 16S9 ? 

Give an account of that erent. 

In what year was Londonderry settled ? By irhom ? 

What dia they introduce ? 

Why did J. T. M^son claim the lands of lus ancestors ? 

To whom did he convey them ? 

What did they do to silence opposition ? 

How were the Masonian lands granted ? 



CHAPTER ir. 

To whom was Connecticut first granted ? 

How far westward did the ffrant extend ? 

By whom was a fort erected at Hartford ? 

By whom was a trading house erected at Windsor ? 

By whom was Weatheriield and Windsor settled? 

For what purpose did Winthrop come from England ? 

Did the Dutch attempt to molest him ? 

What persons laid the foundation of Hartford ? 

Whose authority did the first emigrants acknowicdge ? 

When did the freemen form a constitution ? 

State the substance of this ccnistitution ? 

By whom was Savbrook settled ? Whence the name ? 

What did Fenwick transfer to the Greneral Court ? 

By what persons was NewhaTen founded ? 

Was it a distinct colony ? 

By what laws were they first governed ? 

With whom had both colonies disputes ? 

How was partition made in 1650? 

Did the Dutch continue friendly ? 

What did Connecticut projM>se to the confederacy 1, 

What was the conduct of Massachusetts ? 

What did Cromwell do ? 

Did the inhabitants obtain a charter ? 

What territory did it comprehend ? 

Did Newhaven willingly consent to a onion? 

When were the two colonies united 7 

What circumstances occurred when Andross demanded i>^ f bar« 

ter? 
Did Connecticut retain her charter ? 
What demand did Fletcher make of Connecticut ? 
How was he treated ? 
When was Yale CoUeffe founded? 
When was Saybrook platfimn adopted ? 
What did this platform relate to ? 
What cause tended to preserve the peace of Connecticut ? 



CHAPTER V. 

236. 62. When was Rhode Island settled ? Bjwhom'f 

237. — Why was he banished from Massacmnetts ? 

238. — What did he call the place where he settied ? 

239. ^ What regulations did he adopt ? 

JMO. — Who repaured to Rhode Island m 1638 ? 




6. QUESTIONS. 

241. 6^ Did Rhode Island apply to be admitted faito the leag4B ? 

242. — What was the decision of the conumssioners ? 

243. — Did Rhode Island consent to the terms ? 

244. — When was the first general assembly lield ? 

245. — %Vhen diet the colony obtain a charter ? 

246. — What were the provisions of this cliarter? 

247. — Wliat law was passed relative to tlie' qoakers 1 

248. — Wiiat secor^d the colony exemption from Indian hostiuty ? 

249. — Wliat was the population in 1730 ? In 1761 ? 
2aO. — When was Brown univeraity fovnded ? 
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CHAPTER VI. 



£51. 64. 
252. 



By whom was New- York discovered ? When ? 
In what service did Hudson sail ? *« _j j 

253. .1. By whom and when was a fort erected near Albany, ain trading 

houses at New- York ? «,«.,« 

254. — What was Albany then called ? What was New- YoA ? 

255. — What event occurred soon after ? 

256. — When anJ where was Fort Amsterdam erect^l? 

257. — To wnat company did the republic of Holland make a grant T' 
25S. — How far did the grant extend ? 

259. — What was the territory called ? 

260. — Where did the Duteh erect forts in 1628 ? 

261. — With whom did this produce quarrels ? - , ,. « 

262. — When did war break out between the Duteh and Indians ? 

263. — Who commanded the Dutch troops ? 

264. 66. . In what place was a battle fought ? •* . :i *^ t • 

265. — . Who agreed on a line of partition between the Dntcli and Enigivn t 

266. — To whom did the king of England grant New-Yoik? 

267. — What measure was thereupon taken ? 

268. — Did the expedition sent out succeed ? 

269. — What names were changed ? 

270. — Who assumed the jrovemment of the country ? 

271. — When was New- York made a city ? 

272. — What event happened in 1673? 

273. 66. How long did the Duteh retkin possession? 

274. — Whom did the Duke of York appoint governor 7 

275. — To what religious sect did botli belong ? 

276. — When was the first assembly held ? ....»• 

277. — By what people was the interior of New- York inhabited ? 

278. — Of whom were they the allies? 

279. — Who led an army against them ? 

280. — What was he obliged to do ? 

281. 67. What Indian chief addressed the French governor ? 
282 ~'^ Recite his soeech ^ 
283! ee: Whal effect had this speech on the French governor? 

264. — ,>Vhy was the Duke of York disliked when he became kinjr I! 
285./ -li^./*What encouraged the disaffected? 

286. — What measures did Leisler and Milbome undertake ? 

287. 69. What did Bayard and Courtlandt do ? 

288. — What authority did Leisler assume? Why? 

289. — What did Milbome effect? 

290. — What parties were despatehed against the Enguah? 

291. 70. Describe the attack of Schenectady. 

292. — What was done to avenge these barbarities ? 

293. — To what was the failure of the expedition attribotepT 
894. — "Whom did king William appoint governor? 
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595. 70. What was the character of this goremor ? 

596. 71. WhatfleoteBcewasMuaedoiiL^er alid Milbomc? 
897. — What was their fate? 

^^ "^ S^ li^uKii were the French settlement? attacked 7 

299. — Who was appointed fftwemor in 1692 ? ^ 

$00. — What ola^ect was he desirous of effecting ? 

801. 72. What took place in consequence of liis recommendation? 

S02. -» When was the Earl of Bellamont appointed goyemor? 

SOS. — In what measure did he engage ? 

304. — Relate the conduct and fate df captain Kid. 

805. — Into what parties were the people divided ? 

806. — When was Lord Combury appointed govemor ? 
tt)7. — What were Iiis parentage and character ? 

808. 73. In what maimer did he oehave ? 

800. — What followed his removal from office ? 

310. — What resolution was passed ? 

311. — In what year did governor Hunter arrive ? 

312. — What people came with hum ? 

313. — • What is the character of their descendants ? 

314. — What dispute arose between the house and council ? 

315. — What enterprise was projected in 1709 ? In 1711 7 

818. 74. What was the result of the latter? 

817. — Didthepeoplejustify their representatives? 

318. — State the progress and termination of the dispute between the hotts6 
and counciiT 

819. — Who succeeded governor Hunter? 

320. — What projects had the French then in view ? 

821. •— What did governor Bumetjlo to defeat it ? 

822. 75. When was the assembly, elected in 1716, dissolved ? 

323. *- What fort did the French erect while Van Dam was governor ? 

824. — Who succeeded Van Dam ? 

825. — "Whai prosecution was instigated by governor Cosby ? 
32$. ..-. What honour was conferred on one of his defenders ? 
827. — When was Clark appointed lieutenant-governor ?. 

328. — What dispute was revived between iiim and the Assembly 7 

829. — Which party was triumphant at the next election ? 

830. 76. Recite the address of the house to the governor ? 
331. — What did he say in his next speech ? 

832. — What resolve did the house pass ? ' 

833. 77. What plot was supposed to be concerted about this Ume ? 
884. — What was the supposed object of the plot ? 

335. *- Howmany were Dumed? Hung? Transported? 

836. — What did Clark allude to in his speech ? 

837. — When was Greorge Clinton appointed governor 7 

338. 78. What happened m 1745? 

339. — When did peace take place ? 



CHAPTER VII. 

^^' "^S* By whom was New- Jersey settled? When? Where? 

841. — Vvhen and where did the Swedes and Finns settle ? 

S42. 79. What happened in 1655 ? 

843. — What temtory did the Dutch possess? 

844. — • How was ittaken from them ? 

845. •— To whom was it conveyed ? 

846. — To whom did the Duke convey New-Jersey 7 

847. — Why was it so called ? 

848. — Who was the first governor? 



8 QUESTIONS. ^ 

349. 79. What was the origin of fiic disputes that arose ? 

860. — ' Did the people revolt ? Did they submit? 

961. 80. To whom did Berkeley dispose of lus right ? 

S6J. — Who were appointed trustees to sell it ? 

86S. — What partition was agreed '»n ? 

364. Was a new patent granted to the Duke ? 

356. — On what did Andross insist ? 

366. — What did he do ? 

367. — Recite tlie address to the commissioners. 

368. 81. What was theur decision ? 

369. — To whom was East Jei-sey transferred in 1682 ? 

360. — Who was appointed governor over it ? 

361. — By whom were the Jerseys reunited ? 

362. — \Vhen was Princeton College founded ? 

363. — What was then the number of inhabitants ? 



CHAPTER VIII. 

564. 82. By whom was Delaware first settled ? 

365. — What did they call the country? 

366. — . Where did they seat themselves ? 
867. *— Why and where did they build forts ? 

368. — Where did the Dutch build a fort ? . 

369. — In what manner did the Swedes gain possession of it 7 

370. — I What course did governor Stuyvesant pursue 7 

371. — How long did the Dutch retain possession ? 

372. — What purchases did William Penn make ? 

373. — What name was given to the tracts purchased ? 

374. 83. To what colony were they united ? 
376h -^ When did a separation take place ? 



CHAPTER IX. 

d76. 88. Who was the founder of Pennsylvania ? 

377. — To what religious sect did he belong ? 

373, — Why was the country granted to him ? 

379. .^ At wha^ price was lancf sold? 

380. 84. At what rate was it rented ? 

381. — In what year did the settlers leave England ? 

382. — What position did they select for a settlement ? 

383. -i WhatwastheobjectofPenn's frame of government? 

384. — What people, and how many, did he find upon the temtones" T 
386. — Where was the first assembly held ? 

386. — What city did Penn found ? , ^ ^ ^ 

387. 86. For what qualities are the Pennsylvanians distinguished? ^ 

388. — What party did Penn adiieie to at the time of the English reyolutiOB 7 

389. — How was he treated ? 

890. 86. Did he regain tine favour of the king ? 

391. — \Vhen dia he again visit Pennsylvania? 

392. — What took place in 1701 ? , . .^ ,« 

393. — How was the executive authority afterwards administered ? 

394. — What caused the most irritation ? 

396. — Did the colony prosper ? 

896. — What took place at the commencement of the revolutioii ? 

397. •« What sum was paid in dischai^e of quit rents ? 
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GHAPTEBX. 

806. 87. By whom WAiMaiyland founded 7' 

389. — To idiat leUgiow leet did he belong? 

400. — • After whom was the colonj named? 

401. — Who was am>ointed the first governor ? 
408. — When did the first settlers antre? Where? 
4Q8w ^ Wha* land did they purchase? 

404. — What circmnstances favoiired the rapid population of the colony ? 

406. 88. When and how was a house of assembly formed ? 

406. — yVhBi. alteration was made in 1650 ? 

407. — What fact is honourable to Lord Baltimore and his anociatet ? 

408. — ' What disturbance was produced? By whom? ^ 

409. 89. What was the rc^t or the disturbances ? 

410. •«— What (nrdinance was passed by the Tictorious party ? 

411. — What was the number of inhabitants in 1660 f 

415. — When did lord Baltimore die ? 

413. — What was his character ? 

414. — What occurred m 1689? 

416. 90. What directions did king William give ? 

418. — When was the proprietor restored to his rights ? 

417. •— What occurred at the commencement of the rerolation ? 



CliAPTER XI. 

418. 90: WhattexTitory was granted^ in 1630, to Su: Robert Heath? 

419. — By wliat persons was a settleaient formed north of Albemarftft 

sound? 

420. — What settlement was made in 1661 ? By whom? 

421. — What grant was made in 1683? 

423.^ •— What assurances were given to emigrants ? 

^^23. 91. Who prepared a constitation for the colony ? 

i^M. .^ What were the provisions of this constitation ? 

425. .. -Was it acceptable to the inhabitants ? 

428. ^ What settlement was made in 1670? 

427. — In which of the Carolinas, as now divided, was it made 7 

428. 92* What was the character and conduct of Seth Sothel? 

429. — When was the constitution of Locke abrogated? 

430. -<- How were the two provinces afterwards governed ? 
*431. — What emigrants came in 1707? In 1710? 

432. — What calami^ fell npon them? 
483. 93. Whither did tne Tnscaroras endsrate ? 
4S4. — What proceeding took place in 1729? 

436. — In what paxt of rforth Carolina did the settlements iucr^Q^ mosf 
rapidly? 



CHAPTER XIL 

436. 94^ When was the first settlement made at F(»iRoy&l? 

437. — When was old Chbrlestown founded ? 

438. •— W hen did the freemen elect representatives 7 
438. — Wnen £d they meet to elect them ? 

410* — Whence did migrants come ? . 

e B 
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CHAPTER SIU. 
iulTSST 



469. — TawboBwuOcwugr 

4H. — WhatnmlatkBidillkB' 

48f. — WlKadtdthofintenignutii 

466. — Whowu^ttcedatth^beu 



WW ffia tho fint enignuti embufc T 
Who w» i^iced atii^ betd 7 

— What wu the conduct oC the CaralnuwtT 

— Howmur emigmittcuietheDBityeuI 
_ WlutwudieelMn«ta'orthneeBi(i«iiti7 

100, Wh&t eta wu ntde to bkhoe « dUfacnt dw Is CMgntsT 



470, 

471. — — _^ 

47e. — Whom>daariMttoGe«8UiBl73e 

473. — Whtfwuhiialgect? 

4T4. — WhacuBetiFa;Bu*aIterwam{ 

475. — Inl74D,bo«maB7en>i8T>al9bedttriTeal 

47S. — WhatwMtheunaiimtiirbenebcl>nii7 

477. 101. What expedition did Geunl O^etboipe mdetUlceT 

478. — Was it locceafiil } 

4TS. — Whel iflerwarda occured T , ^ 

480. IOC. WiMtetfiitocciiiTed whenOgletbofpewumuduagtaatUdcUri 



481. — WfaatoqwdieDtdidhedenMt 

48t. — HowdtdtbeuTUMncndt 

4SS. lOS. Whtl Mtamd in 1T64T 

494. — WIutindnctiwMeeiiltintedT 



CHAPTEEXIV. 

486, lOS. Jairiiat Tear wa> the tnatrbetweesFnue and EagludMuW 
•d.mchieitn«dtiaiiiiniUitjtoijBaict} , . 



QUESTIONS. II 

486. 103. WImt was the number of iiibabit&nts in the thirteen coloittef at tiA 

period? 

487. — Where were ^e English settlements ? Where the French ? 

498. 104. What desiffn foA the French in view? 

499. — What did Uie company of Enfl^ traders do? 
m. — What was tiieeondttct of the French? 

49L — Whom did goremor Dinwiddie send as messenger to the French 
c<MAmander? 

492. — What coarse did governor Dhiwlddie take on receiving the answer? 

493. — What was the resolt of Washington's expedition? 

494. — - When was the Albai^y plan of onion formed ? 

495. 105. What did this plam provide ? 

^6. — Whj was it rejected in England ? Wh J in Ameiica? 

497. ... What expeditions were resolved upon in 1755 ? 

498. — Relate the object and resolt of the expedition to Nova Scotku 

499. ^ Who commanded^ expedition agamst fort Do Qnesne? 
50a ,— - What was the revolt of the expedition ? 

501. 106. Who commanded the esipedition against Niagam? 

cflp . ^^ i/ya« Ka fluccessfiil ? ' * 

£08. .^ Who conunanded tiie expeditiaa agaJost Grownipoint ? 

504. 106. Relate what happened to this expedition. 

505. — > Was it abandoned? 

606. 109. What expeditions wOeitfoposed the nex* year? 

507. — WhywasMassaehosettsdisgasted? How appeased I 

506. •- Who was appomted to socceed Shirley ? 

509. 110. Had war been declared between France and Eagma? . 

$10. .p— Who was appointed commander in chief ? 

611. — What post did General MontcafantiU&B? 

W2. « What Mid been accomplished in this campaign? 

SIX Ul. Towhat did the ministry direct the attention of Lord Loudon T 

514. — IMd he effect the object? _J^ ' _ , ^ 

515. ^ With what force did Montcalm besiege fort WHkamHeniy? 
616. — Where is that fort floated? 

517. — *- Who was sent to command it? 

618. 1 12. Relate the circumstances and result of the sie|re ? 

519. US. What effect had these disasters upon the British nation? 

620. — Whom did the king appoint prime minister ? 

521. *- What expeditions were determined on for the next campaign? 

522. Who commanded that against Louisburg? 

628. — Who served under him? 

624. — How did the siege terminate ?...,, 

625. 114. What was the result of the attack on Tieonderoga ? 

626. — What fort did colonel Bradstreet capture ? 

627. Who commanded the expedition against Da Qnesne? 

628. — • What disaster occurred to it? 

629. — Was it successful ? 

690. — Where was the fort situated ? 

•*81. — What was the plan of the next cwnpaign? . 

682. 1 15. What was the event of the expeditiott against Niagara r 

63S. *- What success did general Amherst meet with ? 

684. — Who commanded the expedition against Quebec? 

635. — What was the condition of tiiat place ? 

686. — When and where did Wolf land his army? f 

637. 116. Where does Quebec stand? , ^ 

588. — When did a battle take place ? What the event ? 

689. — WhatplandidWolfthenform? , . .^ , « 

640. 117. In what manner did he gab the heighti of Abraham? 

641. — What did Montcalm then cto?_ 

642. — What was the fole of Wolf ? Of,Montcalm? 
64S. 118. Whatwastheconseqoeneeof thebatde? 
544. — W|^ was peace eonchided? ^. . ^ 
64&» — mudidmiieeeedet«yGfeatBnt«iB? 
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CHAPTER XV. 

546. 118. How muph was added to the debt of Ei^and, in the late wtr 7 

547. — Whence did her legislators seek assistance } 

548* 119. What relation was supposed to exist between the nurther taa^ 
and her colonies ? 

549. ^ — What restrictions had Great Britain imposed ? . 

550. ^ — What law was enacted in 1764 ? 

551. — Wliat resolution was proposed? 

552. — In what courts were penalties to be recorvercd ? 

553. 120. What mcE^mres did the colonies adopt ? 

554. -<- Recite the 8th and 9th sections. 

555. 121. When was the stamp act proposed ? - - ■•jf 

556. * -~ %Vhat language was nsed in sui^rting it^ 

557. — ' Recite Col. Barre's speech. 

558. 122. Did the bill nass ? ■ . 

559. — What took place in Virginia when the news anlved? 

560. 123. What resolve was passed in Massachnietts ? 

561. — What was the name of the associations fonned in New-Ei^jbad Z 

562. — What occurred in Boston ? What in Newport? 

563. — How did the citizens of New-Tork conduct? 

564. — What title did they give to the standi act ? , \ 

565. 124. When did the Congress assemble ? * ^ . 

566. — What were the proceedings of this Congress 1 \ 
667. — What agreements were adopted ? "^ 

568. — . What was proposed in the Britisli parliament ? * 

669. — What did Mr. GrenTiBe say ? 

570. _ Recite William Pitt's speech ? 

571. 126. What were the proceedinss of parliament? 

672. — Why. were the people of New-England and New-Tork ^X 

tisfied? 

673. — For what cause was the assembly of New- York suspended? 

674. — What measure was adopted m June, 1767 ? 

575. 127, What course did the G^eral Court of Massachusetts j>iirs9e ? 

576. — How were they punished ? 
677, — What measures were then adopted in Massachusetts? 

578. — What step was taken by general Gage ? 

579. 138. State what resolutions haa been ado|^ed in Parliament ? 

680. — What resolutions were adopted in Virginia ? 

681. — Whatdid the governor do? 

682. — What then ensued ? 

683. 129. State what occurred in State-street, Boston. 
584. — To what place were the troops removed ^ 
685. — What trials took place ? 
5S6. — Who defended the accused ? 
5S7ft — Were they convicted ? 
588. 190* What measure did parliament adopt ? 
589 , .w. What alteration was made in the non-importation a gitemm t^? 



CHAPTER XVI. 

690. 130. What oanses contributed to increase the diseoBtent wiiich previoiialj 

existed in Massachusetts ? 
591. 131. By whom were committees of correspondence reeoBBneBded? 

692. — What was tlte object and what the effect of them ? 

693. — What letters did Dr. Franklin obtam and aend oyer ? 

694. — What effect did these letters have ? 

696. — What pleasure ffid the East India Company adopt ? ^ 



QUCSTI0IC8. 19 

Ut iSi. What was done in PhflAdebhia and New- YoHe? 

697. 19S. What was the state of pbUefeelhig in Boston? 

598. .. What lesolution was adopted by the citizens ? 

599. -* What proceedings followed? 
COa — Recite Josiah^mncy's speech. 
601. 1S9. What was done with the tea? 

eOS. — What acts were passed by parliament ? 

60S. How was the first day of June observed in Virdnia ? 

604. 1S4. What spirit was displayed by the citizens of Salem ? 

605. «— What was recommended by the GreneraliCourt of Massachmetts ? 

606. — When did the delmtes meet? 

607. 185. What resohitioiw did they ad«)t? ^,. . ^ ^^ 

608. — What effiBct had their proceedingi on pobuc sentiment abroad? 

609. — Recite ^&.Pitt»s speech. ^ 

610. 196. By what names were the Americans diranffoiraed 7 

611. — What measaws did j^oremor Gage adc«tf 

615. — When did a pnmncial Congress m€«t? ^ . . . 

613. 197. WhatcenciBatofy proportion was adopted m pailiameiA? 

614. — Did the Americans accept it? . . » 

616. — When did the battle of Leiington take niace? 

616. — What was the resnh? What the ejfcct? , 

617. 139. What expedition was prmected in Connecticat? 
6I& — By whom was it executed? 

«19. — What posts were taken? 

6Sa 140. What British generals arrived m Jone 1 

621. — What proclamation was issued? 

622. — Why md the provincials resolve to oocmy Bunker hill 7 

623. — Who commanded the provincial troops? 

624. — On what day was the batfle fought? 

625. 141. Relate the principal evenU of the battie 7 

626. 142. How many Americans were kiUed and womided? 

627. — How many British ? 

628. — Did the result dispirit the Amerieana 7 

629. — What eminent man was killed? . a^i « 

690. — What measures were adopted by the cmnnentu vongiesi? 

69l! — Who was chosen commander in chief? 

632. 14S. What other officers were chosen? 

683. — What mode was adopted to defray expenses 7 

634. — What declaration waa issued? 

635. — Recite the extracts inserM» . ^ 
€36. 144. To what place did Washmgton repair 7 

' 637. -p- How numerous did he find the anny 7 

638. — What occurred in Virj[inia 7 

639. 145. What in North Carolina? . 

640. — What in South Carohna? What m Georgia? 

641. — What in New- York? Who was made goveniw there 7 

642. — What lesohition, referring to him, was passed by Coiqjfess 7 

643. 146. What was done and projected in 1776 7 

644. — What was done in New-Hampshire 7 
646. 147. What transactions occurred in October 7 

646. — How was the new army to be raised 7 

647. 148. How many enlisted 7 

P48, — What works were erected m March 7 

649. — What did general Howe attempt? , 

650. — FaUing in this, what did he then detenunet 
661. ^ When was Boston evacuated 7 

652. — To what place «d the American amy ptoceidT 

663. 149. Whither did the British fleet irfeer 7 
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CHAPTER XVir. 

QoNt. Pace. 

654. 149. How many expeditions were despatched afainst Canada ? 

655. — What did gOTernor Carleton do / 

656. — Who proceeded in adyance 1 Why 1 
6d7. .. On whom did the chief comtnand devolve? 
658; 150. What did colonels Allen and Browit attempt ? 

659. — What was tlie fate of Allen ? 

660. — What fortunate event occurred in October ? ^ 

661. — What other victory was achieved ? 

662. 151. When was St. John^s surrendered ? 

663. — To what place did Montgomery then repair ? 

664. — With how many men did he beg^in his march to Quebec 7 

665. .— Who commanded the other expedition ? 

666. -. How manv did it consist of? 

667. — Describe their route ? 

668. 152. Were tKeir snffensgs great? 

669. — When did they arrive at the French settlements ? 

670. '^— When did he cross the river ? 

671. — Where did he enoan^) ? 

672- ^ — When did Montgomery arrive ? 

67S. 153. To what did their united force amount ? 

674. — ^ How stronff were the enemy ? ^ 

675. — ' What did the general first determine ? 

676. — What disease broke out in the cam]^? 

677. — What was proposed, and resolved upon ? 
67S. 164. When was the city assaulted? 

679. •*.» What disastrous ev^nt occurred ? 

680. ~ What happened to Arnold? • 

681. ~. Who assaoaed the command ? 

682. 155. How did the attack terminate ? 

683. — What was the amount of the American loss ? 

684. — Where was Montgomery's monument placed ? 

685. -.- How far from the c^ did Arnold encamp ? 

686. 156. When did general Thomas arrive from Boxbuiy 7 

687. _ What was then done ? 

688. «^ To vHiat place did the Americans retreat ? 
639. — What occurred at the Cedars ? 

690. 157. Who succeeded general Thomas ? 

691. --i Of how many did his army consist ? 

692. -» How strong was the enemy ? 

693. — Where didSdliraiihaH? 



CHAPTER XVUr. 

604. 157. Whatreplywasmadewhenthelastpetitioiiwaspreseniedtofhekiiig? 

696. 168. What treaties were made with Genaan princes ? 

696. — What expedition was despatched in 1776? 

697. — Who was appointed commander of the British naval ibrces ? 

698. — What preparations were made at Charleston ? 

699. — Relate what occurred m the aftaek on SulUvan's island ? 

700. 158. What was the efTbct of this batOe ? 

701. 16a What able pamphlet was published at this time ? 

702. -» Wlio proposed, in Congress, a declaration of independence ? 
708. — Who seconded the motion ? 

701. — Who were the committee apiMMnted to prepare it ? 

706, — On what day was It adopted? 

706. — . Recite the 17th section. 

W. 161. What was done at New-York ? 



QUESTIONS. 1^ 



708. iS. How wpa the AmeriMn umy Mted? ^ 

709. — TThett^d the Biitkhtroopf first land? 

710. — How were the two armies posted on Long Islaiid^ 

71 1. — Describe the battle which took place ? 

712. — Which gained the victory ? 

713. 163. Whither did Washington retreat ? 

714. — Where did he take poist in September ? 
'715. — . What did the enemy then do ? 

716. *— What caUfflttity haopened to the city ? 

7 17. ^' What plan of warfare did Washington adopt 7 

718. — To what place did he next repair ? 

719. — Wliat was the result of the battle there fonght ? 

720. 164. What fort was attacked ? 

721. — Where was it sitnated ? 

722. — Which gained the victory ? 

723. — What then followed? 

724. — What proclamation was issued ? 

725. 166. To what place did Congress remove ? 

726. — With what power did they invest Washington? 

727. — What happened to general Lee ? 

^728. — What was the behaviour of the British ? 

729, — What bi^liant victory was achieved? 

730, 166. What other exploit was performed ? 

731, — Who ttras among the wounded ^ 

732, — What followed 7 

733, — What cflfect had thestf victories? 



CHAPTER XIX. 

734, 167. What spirit did Congress exhibit? 

755. — What measures did they take ? 

736. — Who were sent commissioners to France ? 

737. — What did the French ministry permit? ^ . x -* 
733, — . Of wh9.t value were the prizes made bjr Amancan pnvateers 7 

739. 168. What distinguished Frenchman joined ^Anierieaaf 7 

740. — VJhat appointment did he receive ? 

741. — How werethe American pribwien treated? 

742. 169, To what place did Howe transport his troops ? 

743. — Whither did Washington march 7 

744. -^ Which gained the victory at Brandywine creek 7 

745. — What officer was wounded? 

745. -« To what place did Washiijgtt^i eventually retreat 7 . 

747. — When dia Howe enter Philadelphia? 

748. 170. What was the result of the battle on lake Champlain ? ^ 

749. — What expedition was concerted in the winter 7 

750. — ~ By whom was tt to be commanded ? « - 

751. — what American commanded the northern department! 

752. — To what place did Burg<>yne despatch St Leger? 

753. — When did he appear before Ticonderoga 7 , J 
754* — What was the number of his army 7 

755* — When was Ticonderoga evacuated 7 

756. 171. To what f^acedid the Americans eventually refrei^t? 

757. — What mtelligCBce was received from St. Leger? 

758. — What was the effect of the American proclamation ? 

759. — Whither did Burffoyne despatch Baum 7 

760. — Wiwfcommanded the Am^icaa militia? 

761. 172. Which gained the victory on the 16th of August 7 

762. — What occurred afterwards? -. , v» 

763. — What was the eff<»ct of the victory at Betmington 7 



IV QVftnrioirs. 



764. ITt. What wu the fate •f8tLi00i^MMditeT 

785w — Who yere»MK>btedte commend tfeA aciif Ml aaiqr? 

768. 171 DMcrftethelntbetdeef Stfllwster. 

.767. — Deteribe the lecoiid. 

768. ^ Whet WIS done by ffeneral Vanghen ? 

769. — To what place did Borgoynexetreet? 

770. — When did he surrender 7 

771. 174. Deacribe the battle of Germantcfira. 

77t. — State the reinH of the aisaidtapon Red bank aad iqKNi Fort Mifluu 

77S. 176. Where did WaihingtOQ'fl army paaithe winter? 



CHAPTER XX 

774. 176. When waa (he Confiederatioii adopted 7 . 

775. -* What powers did it confer on CongressT 

776. — What right did the italea reserve 7 

777. 177. Who was appdnted inspector general 7 

778. — What treatiea were made with France 7 

779. — What act was passed by tlie British parliament? 

780. — 8tate what took place between the commissioners and Jgsefilk BeedU 

781. — What coarse dia Great Britain pursue % 

782. 178. When did the British army quit Phttadelphia 7 
788. — Did a battle take place soon after 7 Where? 
784; — Who commanded the Americans 7 

785. — What was the result of the batde 7 

786. «- What charges were made against Lee 7 

787. — What was his sentence 7 

788. — What assistance aimed ton France 7 

789. 179. What enterprise was then projected 7 

790. — Who commanded the American troops 7 

791. — What occurred at sea? 

792. — WhatwasSullkaneempelledtodo? 

79S. 180. What towns were attacked and ravaged 7 ^ 

794. — • Relate whai oceuned at Tappan. 

79^ — Hew and where did Washington's army pass the winter 



CHAPTER XXL 

796. 161. Bywhatwa^thecaiM>aignofl779di8tinff&hed7 

797. — WhatezpedttkmaaileiliromNew-Torkf 

798. — Wha^ did the ttiemT effisct in Geor^a 7 

799. -* Who took conmiana in the southern department 7 

800. — What occmiea at Savannah 7 

80L — What other expedition sailed fh>m New- York 7 

802. -,- What did it accomplish 7 

803. 182. What expedition dnl Clark undertake 7 

804. «— What was his success 7 

804. — What were the purpose and success of Sullivan's expedition 7 

805. — > What towns were bmiit in Connecticnt? 

806. 16S. What exploit was performed by genertd Wavne 7 

807. — What naval battle wa« fought m September 7 
806. — Where did the noithem aitoiy pass the winter 7 
806. — Woe their suffsrings great 7 

810. 184. How much paper money had been issued 7 

81L — How mnch had 4t depreciated 7 

812. w. What new mode was adopted to supply the army I 
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CHAPTER XXIL 

814. 186. What place did the enemy besiege in the spring ? 

815. — Who weife the opposing eommanaera ? 

816. — What was the event of the siege ? 

817. — What exploit did colonel Tarleton perform? 

818. 186. What conduct of genenu Clinton excited indignation f 

819. * — What ser^ce did Sumpter render ? 

820. — Who led an army from the north? , 

831. — - Describe the battle near Camden. ♦ 

888. "Whai occurred at the Catawba ford ? 

82S. 187. What conduct did Comwallis adopt? 

824. ^ Who was a soccessfid leader of the patriote ? 

825. — - Who was appobted commander of the tories ? 

826. 188. Where was he posted? , ^ , , ,^- 

827. — By whom was he attacked, and what was the reinit / 

828. — Who was ajmointed to succeed Gales? 

829. — Where was the northern army posted 7 
880. — What were then: sufferings and condnct? 
8S1. — What sqoadron and troops arrived in July ? 
892. — What project was disconcerted ? How? 
888. 189. What Siwiffected Arnold ? 

834. — What pld did he meditate ? 

835. — "With whom had he an interview ? 

886. — Relate the circumstances of Andre's capture ? 

S37. 190. What was his conduct ? What his fate ? 

838. — How much did Arnold receive ? 

839. 191. What occurred at Morristown? - . 

840. — What were the complaints of the soldiers ? - , 
941, — How was the mutiny appeased ? 

842. ^ What did the states do? 



CHAPTER XXin. 

•843. 192. What prcgect was resumed in the spring of 1781 ? 

844. — What delayed its accomplishment? 

845. — What commander fought the battle of the CowpeM 7 

846. — What was the result? 

847. 193. ^Vhat did Comwallis attempt? 

848. — What occurred on the retreat ? ^^ 

849. 194. Describe the engagement between Lee MW the ttriea. 

850. — Give an account of the battle at Gnufbrd court house ♦ 

851. — Where did Greene halt? 

852. — Whither did Comwalhs procfe^? 

853. 195. Which was victorious at Hobbrk's hiU ? 
864. — What posts were captured m South Oarolma / 
856. — What was the event of the siege of Nmety-Six? 

856. 196. Describe the hattle of Entaw. ^ 

857. — To what place did Comwallis repair? 

858. 197. Why was he recalled to the sea-board ? 

859. — What posts did he fortifjr ? . ^ . . 

860. — What dWi Washington determine to do 7 

861. — What expedition did Clinton despatch ? 

862! 198. What did it accomplish ? ^ . <t. ^ o 

863 — What news did Washington receive at Chester / 

864!/ — Of how many troops did the allied forces consist? 

865! When was the cannonade begun ? 

866. 199. What occurred during the siege ? 

fl67 — WhetfdidCoAwallis surrender? 
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868. IM. Whatwftf tiienunberof priMoen? 

818. ~ What emotioof did this WctorrprodiictnAaieriett 

87a too. Wha^ were the ftdings of the Britiih nation? 

871. — Whatoftheldnff? 

87S. — What opinion ma the hooie of (kmuQOBieipMM? 

873. — When weie paeific oTertoret made 1 

874. — When did hostilities cease 7 

875. -— Who were the American ministers ? 

876. 201. Who was the British minister 7 

877. — When was the definitive treaty si^ed? 

878. — Why were the American troops dissatisfied ? 

879. 901. What occurred at Newhorgh? 

880. -— When was &e army disbanded? 

881. — When wns New-Tork evacuated ? 

88t. .i- When did Washington resign his commiision ? 

883. — To what place did he retire / 



CHAPTER XXlV. 

884. 203. What was the state of the country at the close or tnewaf? 

885. — How much had national securities d^reciated ? 

886. — What prevented the_pniisperity of commerce 7 

887. 204. What occurred in NIassachnsetts 7 

S88. — What was the result of the meeting at Annapolis ? 

899. — What resolution did Congress adopt 7 

890. — When didtheconventioiiaeet? 

891. — Who was chosen president of it 7 

892. — Didthey agreenponaconstltBtion7 

893. 205. In what does this constitution diffinr from ^ avtteleij of tfgit^ 

deration? 

894. — Whatissaidof themeadteffsof theboose? 

895. — What of the senators? 

896. — What of the President? 

897. — What of the Vice-President? 

898. — What is required in passmr a law ? 

899. 206. What powers are conferrea on Congress ? 

900. *- What u said ofthe judicial department? 

901. — #« What ejections were made to the Constitution ? 

902. -— By wiiat names were its friends and opposers styled? 
90S. — Bv how many states was it ratified ? 

904. — WhQ was elected first President? WhoVic^-Pfesident? 

905. — When was the President inaugurated 7, 

906. 207. What duties were laid 7 

907. — What departments were established 7 
906b — Who were appointed secretaries 7 

909. ^ What tour did the President make ? 

910. 208. What did Hamilton recommend 7 

81 1. — For what reasons was his recommendation oppoaed t 

912. 209. Was it adopted 7 What was the amount of debt fimded ? 

913. — Why were the duties on distilled spirits proposed ? 

914. — When were they laid 7 ' 

915. *- When was the bank incorporated? 

916. — When did North CaroUna adopt VheccBstitntion 7 

917. — When did Rhode Island 7 

918. — Where is Vermont situated 7 

919. — By what states had the territory been claimed ? 

920. — What did the inhabitants do in 1777 7 

921. 210. In what year was Vermont admitted mto the Uiden ? 
923. — When was Kentucky admitted ? 



QUESTIONS 19 

9!!S. SuOl Whoiwaf thefinteenfuteonmleted? 

824. — Whatwat^Biuiiberof inhaoitaiits? 

925. — How many werttslaTes? 

926. — State the amoant of the lereBiie, imports, and exports. 
937. — When waatfie war with the Creeks terminated? 

92S. — With what tribes did war iitiU exist? 

9*29. — Who eommonded the troops sent against them? 

930. — State the circmnstances and result of the battle. 

931. ftU. Who were next efecled President and \lce-PresiddDt? 

932. — What occmred in France, at this period? 

933. 212. What were the feelbgs of the Americans and fVench? 

954. — Who was appointed minister to the United States ? 

955. — What ajrthonty did he assume? 

936. — What course did the President take? 

937. 21S. Who was appointed to succeed St Clair ? 

939. — Was he successful? ' 

939i — When and where did ha conclude a trea:^? 

940. 214. What prodnoed discontent in Pennsylrama ? 

941. — What meetinff was held at Pittsburgh? ' 

942. — What measure did the President adopt? 

943. — Was the insnnectloo suppressed ? 

944. 215. What difficulties existed with England? 

945. * When did Mr. Jay conolnde a treaty 1 

948. — What appeared to be public sentiment in lelatioo to it? 

947. ^ Did the President ratiQr it? 

948. 216. What had been Ifae eoBitect of Spain ? 

949. — What did she deny to tjhe western people? ^ 

950. — Whenwasatrea^wiHiherooiielodea? 

951. — What privilege did it secure? 

952. — When was « treaty ooMhided with AlgiMrt? 

953. 217. When did Mr. JeOiersoB resign? 

954. -^ When did HamUton ? WhendldKnox? 

955. 218. What w^ the conduct of Fanehet? 

956. — Who was appointed nuniiter to France ? 

957. — What did France wish? 

959. — What measures did she adopt ? . 

959. 219. Who was appobted minisler to France in 1796 ? 

960. -. What d^terii&iation did Washinffton form? 

961. — State tte substance of his farewell address? 

962. * Who were brought forward as candidates fbr the presidency ? 

963. — Who were chosen President and Vice-President? 



CHAPTER XXV. 

964. 220. Wliat was the purport of the despatches receired from France ? 

965. -^ What laws were passed ? i 

966. — Who were appointed envoys to France ? 

967. — What was the conduct of the Directory? 

968. 221. What was done by Congress ? 

969. — I^Hip was appointed to command the army? 
970< — ^Vhat naval oatdcis were fought? 

971. — When was peace concluded? 

972. — When did Washington die? 

973. 222. What were the proceedings of the house? 

974. . What of the senate? 

975. — When did Congress fint meet at Wi^shington? 

976. — Who were ^ candidates (brPresidefttaffil Vice-President? 

977. — How was the ehoice made 7 

978. — Who were elected? 

I 2G 



so qXJESTIQiCi. 

9SI. %. Whitcaiiieireiid«redMr. Adainstmwwlar? 

980. — What was done at the next scsston of I^ODS'®"' » 

981. SU, When was the second census taken? 
982* — What was the number of inhabitants ? 
983. — How mach had it increased in ten ycAirs 7 
9S4. -— How much had the exports increased? 

985. — Ho*r mnch the rerenoe ? ^ « ^ 1. ' 

986. — To what shonld this prosperity be attribatea 7 

987. — When was Ohio admitted? , ^, ^ , ,.^,.1^, 

988. — When was the right of deposite at Ncw-Orlean»prohibilea? 

989. — Wiiat proposition was made in Congress 7 

990. — What coarse was adopted 7 

99U — What was the price paid for Louisiana 7 

992. -— By whom and when was LocusiAna discovered 7 

995. * When ceded to Spain ? 1 
994. — ^VhenretrocededtoFrance? 

996. 825. Whatweretheinhabitanta? ^^. ,.^ 

996. — What occurred in the harbonr of Tnpoli 7 

997. — What exploit did lieutenant Decatur perform 7 

998. 226. What project did general Eaton undertake 7 

999. — Descrioenisroute? 

1000. — When did he arrive at Dome 7 

1001. •— What ensued at that city? 

1002. 227, What arrangement was made ? 

1003. — Relate what occurred in New-York in 1804. _^ 

}004, Who were chosen President and Vice-Presiaent In lw| r 

1006. — Of what was Burr suspected in 1806 7 

1006. 228. Was he apprehended ? 

1007. — Wlien and where was he tried 7 
1003. — What was the verdict of the jury? 

1009. — What was the state of Europe at this perioa 7 

1010. — What advantage did America derive 7 

101 1. — What right did Great Britain claun 7 ^ . . . _;.^_ » 

1012. 229. What aggressions were committed by British crtn^T 

1015. — State the purport of the British orders, dated m 19K, 
1014. — Wliat decree was issued at Berlin 7 

1016. — Wliat was the effect of these measures 7 
1016i — What event occurred m June 1807 7 

1017. 230. What measures did the President adopt 7 

1018. — What course did the British government take 7 

1019. — What important law was enacted ? 

1020. — What measures were adqpted by Great Bntam { 

1021. — What by Bonaparte? , 1. tit «. 1 4 ♦ 

1022. — What effect had the embargo iipontliepeppleofNcw-E^ 

'1023. 231. Mr. Jeffi^oo dcclming, who was elected Pwtadent 7 

1024. — Who Vice-President 7 

1026. What law was substituted for the embargo 7 

1026. — What arrangement was made with Ersmne 7 

1027. — Was it ratified by Great Britain? 

1023. 232. Did Great Britain persist in her unfr*endlv conanct? 

1029. — What occurred on thccoasts of Virginia? 

1030. — "What did Mr. Foster propose? ,««• , « •*: 1. 

1031. 233. How manv vessels had been captured unce 1808^ by Bntisn 

cruiEers? 

1082. — What did the President recommend? 

1033. — What laws were enacted 7 

1034, — Relate what occurred at Tippecanoe 7 , . ^ 

1085. 234. What was the object of Jolm Henry's musiOB 7 

1086. — Did he meet with any success? 

1037. — When was war declared 7 

1038. — For what reasonc yas it condemned ? 



CHAPTER XXVI, 

1039. SS6. Who was appointed commander in chief ? 

1040 -. What other generals were appointed 7 

1041. — When did Hall inrade Canada? 

104S. 238. What events occorred in that qoarter ? 

104S. — Who led an expedition towards the territoiy of Michi^? 

1044. — ' Forwhat purpose was an army assembled OB the frontier? 

1045. S87. Who commanded this army ? 

104C. -— What post was assaulted 7 With what success ? 

1047. — Who succeeded Van Rensselaer ? 

1048. t38. ■ Wliat abortive attempts dSd he make ? 

1049. — What was done by ffeneral Dearborn ? 

1050. 299. I>esc]dbe the battle between the ConstitatiOB and Gnerriere? 

1051. — What other naral victories were gained ? 

1062 249. What was the number of prizes made during ^ first sertn 

months of the war ? 

105S. "^ Who were elected President and Vice-Presideikt in 18121 



CHAPTER XXVn. 

1064. 241. What terms were offered to the British ^vemment? 

10S5. * Why were the i»opositions of Great Britain rejected 7 

1066. — What measures cBa Congress adopt 7 

1067. — What took place at French mni 7 ^ 

1068. 242. To what pku^ did HarrisQB«4|rch 7 

1050^ -. BrwhfUttwasffartMeigsiaTinted? ^ 

1080. — What did ga«#aIClii^ attempt 7 

1081. — What success did be meet with? 

1082. 24S. How did the iiege terminate ? 

1085. ^ Describe the attadilmonYodc. 

1084. — What several was IdUed there? . 
' 1085. — What fort was next attacked? ., 

1086. 244. What generals were made prisoners at Stoney creek ? 

1087. — What other misfoituBefolbwed 7 

1088. ~ What post was attacked by tiie British? 
1088. — Who commanded there ? 

1070. — What was the event of the attat^ 7 

1071. ~ What occurred on the sea^ftDast? 

1072. 246. Describe the naval action fought February 33vd. 

1078. — Describe the action between Qie Chesapcsdce aad ShanoMk 

1074. 246. What were the last wocdi of Lawrence? 

1075. — How was the victory received in England 7 
1078. 247. What ether eontests took place at sea 7 

1077. — Describe the aflfair at fort Stephenson. ^ 

1078. "* What present did eobmel Croghan receive 7 

1079. .i^ Who were Ito resi)ective commanders on lake Erie f 

1080. 248. What words were inscribed on Perry's flag 7 « ^ 

1081. — Relate the erenls of the battle. 

1082. -— Recite Perry's letter to Harrison. 

1085. — What did Harrison eflfect 7 

1064. 249. Who was appointed to command the army of the ceitv* 

1085, •» What orders did he receive 7 

1086. — What oocuRed while descending the St Lawrence 7 
• 1087. — Why was the project abandoned ? 

1088. 9i^ What ofier was made by the emperor of Russia^? 

1069. «— Who were appointed coomiiKsionen 7 

1090. — What lajvs were passed by Congress 7 , „ ^ 

1091. — What sfiritwftsdi^ayea by the southern Indian*^ 

^ C 



SS ^ QUESTIONS. 

109S. ^1. WhatoccQRed at fert Mftumft 

I09S. — DeKribe the batik at Taifauhatcfaie ; alTalMqEa; •lEoiaicls- 
faw; atTohopeka. 

1094. t68. What ocGurred at the Hickory groand? 

1095. •— Recite Wetherford's speech. 



CHAPTEB XXVin. 

1096. 258. What bounty was offered to rccrnits? «. . * 

1097. S63. What communication was received Irom Great Bntam? 

1098. — Wa« the proposition accepted ? 

1099. — Who were appointod additional commiisioiers? 

1100. — What occurred at the river La Cole ? 

1 101. — Who was appomted to succeed WilkinaoA ? 

1102. -* What evente had recently occurred in Eorepc? , 
1 los. — How were thetie events ^udvantageous to Great Bntiiii ? 

1104. 254. Which party was victorious at Chippewa? 

1105. — Relate the events of the battle of Bridgewater. 

1106. 255. What step did general Ripley take 1 

1107. — By how many troops was fort Erie iovestea 7 

1106. — What was the event of the assault made Irf the CMi^ 7 

1109. — What of the sortie viade by the besieged? j 

1110. — When was the siege abaajoned? . .^ 

1111. -* When did gen»U Izard arrive from Phrttsbargb? 

1112. — Whate^MtditionsproatidedftMhCiMUIlt 
HIS. — What was the olijeGt c#«och 7 

1114. 266. WhattocAplaeeattheibrd? ■ ^. . 

lllfi. — What was the result of the batUedn^kdte? /i. 

1116. — What did the British am^ then do? ^- ' .r r 

1117. 257. What actiona occurred at sea? -«' 

1118. — Where were great exerticms made ibrMniMf ^ 

1119. — When^ the main body of the enemcjFliiid? '^ ? 

1120. 258. Where did the Americaasmiikefrftaikd? . ' 

1121. — What oeeuned there? . . .^ ': . 

1122. — Whither did general Winder relteat? . : 

1123. — When did the enemy euterWashingtoft? 

1124. * What was their coMuct there ? -f 

1125. — WhattookplaeeatAlekaiidria? 

1126. — What did Ross next undeHake ? ■^■■*'^^. 

1127. 259. What was his Ibte? ^ 

1128. '^^ How was tiie6eet received? 

1129. — Whatwae^evmtof thiseiq^itioB? 

IISO. — When did the convention meet at HaitfKd? ■ ■ ■ 

1 131. 260. What was enumerated and proposed in their addftti? 

1132. — What information was received from Ghent? < - 

1183. — What measures did Congress adopt? ,„ ^ -' - ' 

1134. — Whoperformedtheduticsof Secretary of War? <• 

1135. — Who was appointed Secretary of the Treasofy? 

1136. — Whi^ force arrived at Peasacola? 

1137. — Whatwasitpermhtedtodo? 

1138. — What did general Jaekson do? 

1139. — What information did he receive at Mobile? 

1140. — What step did he then take 7 

1141. — What ^h6find the condition of New-Odeaas? 

1142. 261. What was his eondoct? ...* 

1143. — Where did the enemy take a position, Daecadierftin 7 y 

1144. — What occurr^m the evening of the 28rdf 

1145. 262. Where did Jackson erect foriications? ^ . 

1146. -. Were these assaulted ? With what sneeess? 



QUESTIONS. S3 



U4y. M^ Wbea wasthelaataitaiiltmiide? Descnbeit 

114ft- — What was the am6iut of Iom on each side ? 

1140. — What took place on the west side of the river ? 

1150L £63. What cour» did general Lam))ert^eii take 1 

1151. .» When was peace concladed ? 

I15C. -— What were the proyisioiis oC.the treaty 7 

|1&3« — What victories were achieved at sea? 



APPENDIX. 

1161 8$4. By what was the era of the settlement of this country distm 
ffoishj^? 
, 1156. — What distingaished the country wlience the settlers came? 
tIM. -^ T* what class did they belong 7 

1167. — What powerful establishments existed in Europe 7 

1168. 265. What ccpdact £d they pursue ? 

1158. — Were these establishments transferred to America? 

1160. — What doctrii^ prevailed in Eorepe 7 

1161. — What was the nature and consequence of this doctriae ? 

1165. — Whatisme«»t)l>ythelawof pnmoffeniture? 
1169^ — What was the operation of this law? 

1164. — Does this doctrine, or this law, eost in the United States 7 

1166. te6. What Is said of tltt systems of government estabBshed in the 

eoleniesf 
lliiL •» it what is the contrast greatest between the Eoiopeaa a)i4 Amieri« 

can syBtems (^ ffovenunent? 
119T. — Wh8t does the mffitery peace establishment of Great Britain cost 7 
1168. — What that of the United States 7 
1168. — What the reflective naval establiihments 7 

1170. — What do British snbjects pay individnal\y in taxes 7 

1171. — Whatdothoseof theUnitea.Statespay? 

117S. t67. In wtwutporsoits are the greatest portion of the inhabitants engHged 7 

1175. — What ii produced in the northern states 7 
1174. — What in the middle and westORn? 

1176. — Wlwt in the southern? , 

1176. — What number was engaged in agriculture in 1829 ? 

1177. -^ What valne of agrici&agra^proTOCts was exported 7 

1178. -« Stste the valoe of the principal articles. 

1178. 866. Whal Circomstances contributed to the prospeiity of edmmercel 

1180. — State the increase of our tonnage and revenue* 

1181. — Howmany were engaged in commerce in 1820? 
1188. — What was teamomit of exports and imports Jnl828» 7 
1188. >^ What in 18077 

1184. — Why has commerce declined 7 

1185. — How evly did the eod fishmy on the American eoast attract aw 

tention? 

1188. S38k H«w many ships andstamendid theFremOi empk>y in it» in 17447 

1187. — What quantity of fish did they take 7 

1188. -<- In 1760, how maay vessels were fittedoot from the ports of New* 

England? 

1189. «• How many seamen were employed 7 

1190. — WhaissaMinielatientothenegociationd'thepeaieQf 17837 

1191. .. What estimate has been ooAde in relation to these fisheries 7 
1198. — What was their annual value 7 v 

1193. — Why important to the nation 7 

1194. -^ What is laid of the whale fishery ? 



24 QUESTIONS. 

SSSL m state the Tttlve of the products oC this fishery exported in 1807 7 In 

18f8? 

1196. — Reeite the extract from Burke's speech. ^ 

1197. «71. WhatU^aidof imiiufactures? ^ ^. , ^ * 

1198. — What gate the first impulse to this branch of mdostry T 

1199. — What was the amount of manufactures m 1814 ? 
1?00. — Which arc the principal manufacturing states 7 
1201. — "Which the principal manufaetiffes ? . , «^, 
120S. — How many were engaged in manufactures m 1820 ? 
1808. 272. What was the amount of file de>t in 1790 ? 

1204. — Whatinl812? .. ^ , 

1205. — How much was contracted m the last war 7 

1206. -^ What was the amount ml82S? ,^ 

1207. — Prom what is the revenue principally deriyed ? 

1208. — In 1822, howmuch accrued from commerce? ^ , . 

1209. — Howmuch firomthesale of lands? How much from Other sourccB I. 

1210. 273. What was the amount of expenditures in 1822 ? 

1211. — , > What was the excess of revenue over expenditure ' , . 
121^ ^-Si^ Wiat course has been pursued in Europe, m relation to eoacatioii / 
KW.*^'— What in the United States? 

1214. — What law was passed in 1647, in relation to schools 7 

1216. — What was done when the inhabitants increased * . 

1216. — What is the amount of the school ftmd in ConnectKOt ? 

1217. — How is the interest appropriated? t 

1218. — What has been the eflfect of this system? „ ., 

1219. 274» What is the amount of the school fend m New- YorK 7 

1220. — How is the interest appropriated 7 r^^ 

1221. — How many scholars were tauffht there lA 182S 7 

1222. — What is said of education in Virginia ? . . ' t , ^ « 
1S2S. — What has the national government done m rnatioil to-eoneatiMi 7 
1224 — What is said of Academies? ' „ « ' 

1226. 276. When waa Harvard College founded? W;h€ane?' 

1226. — How diany volumes does the library contain 7 

1227. — When was Yale CoUege founded? 

1228. — Where is it established? . . « 
i£29. — How many volumes does its libraneseontaitt 7 

1280. — How many other colleges are there in the UmonT 

1281. — Whataretauffhtinall? ^.,. , 
1252. 276. What in addition are tai^htm some of them? 
1233. — Whatremarkhasbeen made of the United States? 

1284. — Is it just? . , „ . , «x . « 

1255. — Whatdirectionhasbeen given to talents mthe United States? 

1236. 277. What celebrated inventors may America boast of ? 

1237. — Who are her eminent historians ? Theological writers 7 

1238. -- What political writmgs are spoken of? 

1289. — What is said of American pamters ? ' 

1240. 278. Where are Congregationalists most nmnerons 7 ^ ' 

1241. — Where Presbyterians ? Where Methodists 1 Where Roman Gar 

thdics? . ■ 

1242. — Wfiat are the cKstingnishiftg traits ef the Amencacncbaraeter? 

1243. — %Vhat is said of the manners of Amexicans? w ., « 

1244. — How often doesihe population of the United States double 7 
1246. — Hotv often that of Great Britain? .j , 

1246. — Has the augmentation of wealth and power been as rapid 7 

1247. — What circumstances indicate that the Umted States will contamt 

to prosper? 

124& 280. Tet on what does their prosperity depend 7 
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